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PREFACE. 



A. COM HON complaint is, the want of infor- 
mation on the subject of South America, but 
the meaning of all who make it, is not pre<r 
eisely the same. By far the greater number, 
having given but little attention to the geo- 
graphy and history of that vast continent, 
seem to think that the deficiency lies in the 
stock of information already accumulated. 
This^ however, is a mistake ; for the works 
already published, ancient and modern, are 
sufficient to occupy years of study. The 
writings of Robertson, and Raynal, are to 
be procured almost every where ; although 
the works of Herrera, Garcilasso, Oveido, 
and others, are extremely rare, yet, they 
have furnished materials for numerous com-- 
pilers. In times comparatively modern, the 
writings of Ulloa, Humboldt, Depons, Mo- 
lina, and Azara, contain a fund of informa- 
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tion with respect to the geography, statistics, 
and history of New Spain, Venezuela, Peru, 
Chili, and La Plata. Without naming any 
others, it would require at least six months 
to become master of all the information 
laboriously collected by these authors. 

It is not then altogether the deficiency in 
the stock of information possessed by the 
public, which furnishes a just cause of com- 
plaint ; the fault must, in some measure, be 
attributed to those who complain, for not 
availing themselves of what is within their 
reach. The study of South American affairs, 
has not yet become fashionable; persons 
who possess the most minute acquaintance 
with the different countries of Europe, have 
scarcely given themselves the trouble to 
become familiar with the mere geographical 
outlines of our ^reat southern continent. 
To what cause are we to attribute this want 
of curiosity, with respect to the most im- 
portant portion of the globe ? The works 
on South America, it is true, are many of 
them voluminous, but there is no want of 
abridgements and compilations. Thompson's 
Alcedo, Walton on the Colonies, Wilcox's 
Buenos Ayres, and Bonnycastle's South 
Amoricji, can, without difliculty, be procured 
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by those who are desirous of obtaining a 
general acquaintance with the subject. I 
was more surprised at the number of excel- 
lent works on South America, than at the 
deficiency, although the field, far from being 
exhausted, each diay acquires new interest. 

There are some, whose complaints of want 
of information are much more limited ; they 
mean that there is no satisfactory account of 
the actual state of the diflerent countries of 
South America, or of the nature and conse« 
quences of the dreadful wars, which, for the 
last ten years, have crimsoned its soil. Of 
the justice of this complaint, there can be no 
doubt. The simple perusal of the small 
Tolume entitled, an ** Outline of the Revo- 
lutions in South America,'^ will satisfy any 
one how much curious and interesting infor- 
mation may be given. The reports of the 
commissioners sent out by the United States, 
at the same time that they add greatly to 
what has already been obtained, show how 
much is yet to be known; and even these; 
although very generally perused, have been 
studied by few. Why then, it will be asked, 
do I swell the pile of unappropriated, ne- 
glected information, by the addition of two 
octavo volumes ? 
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It is eertainly not with the vain hope, of 
beiog able to give a full and satisfactory 
account of all things worth knowings in rela- 
tion to one half of the habitable world. Who 
is there that will be found so adventurous, as 
to attempt the explanation of all things re- 
lating to the geography, soils, sciences, and 
institutions of Europe, in the compass of 
two small volumes ? Or, what should we 
think of one who should attempt, in the 
same limits, to give a full and satisfactory 
account of these states ? Such a work, how- 
ever excellent, would necessarily imply much 
previous information in the reader, or at least 
much subsequent study. I hope, therefore, 
the reader will not condemn me for having 
disappointed him in what he had no right to 
expect, I do not propose to give an epitome 
of every thing worthy to be known in the new 
world ; an account of its topography, rivers, 
provinces, towns, savages, civil and political 
history, or the various incidents of the pre-, 
sent revolution, on twenty different san- 
guinary theatres of war. 1 have undertaken 
to give a narrative of a voyage of nearly 
twenty thousand miles, with all that 1 saw 
and heard, or could collect from authentic 
sources, at the places where I touched. 1 
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considered it necessary to read much, and 
with care, in order to direct my attention to 
proper objects of observation, and to avoid 
mistaking crudities for new discoveries. Few 
c$tn tell, how many volumes the traveller, 
who is anxious to discharge his task with 
fidelity, must pore over, before he can ven- 
ture to write down a few lines. 

What is wanted at present, is not so much 
a work embracing the necessary information 
on the subject of South America generally, 
34S one that should create a desire to be in- 
formed. I feel but too well my incapacity for 
the discharge of such a task. I neither pos^ 
sess that grace and fascination of style, which 
give interest ta every subject, nor the lite-, 
rary reputation that can add importance to 
whatever I may write. My ambition extends 
no further than to make a fair and honest 
statement of the facts that have come within 
my knowledge, together with the inferences I 
have drawn from them. 1 affect no humi^ 
lity, for the purpose of disarming criticism ; 
I ask neither more nor less than the mea- 
sure of justice, to which others are entitled^ 
To the AmericMi public, to whom / make 
fny report J I address myself with confidence. 
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fully convinced that its sentence will be just, 
even if against me. 

During a residence of four or five years in 
Louisiana, part of the time as one of the 
judges of the state, I had an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the Spanish cha- 
racter, laws, and government. I applied my- 
self a good deal to Spanish literature, hav- 
ing previously acquired a knowledge of the 
Spanish language as well as of the French ; 
and living on the borders of New Spain, I 
had an opportunity of forming an acquaint- 
ance with several intelligent natives of that 
country, who contributed much to remove 
the prejudices, which, in common with many 
of my countrymen, I had formed against every 
thing Spanish, whether ^European or Ameri- 
can. My feelings were thus at an early period 
enlisted on the cause of South American 
emancipation ; but I felt no other interest than 
this : I was never either directly or indirectly 
connected with the fortunes of any of the 
chieftains, or Qther persons, actually engag- 
ed in the patriot cause. I wished well to 
those who directed the affairs of the patriots, 
and judged of them chiefly by their suc- 
cess, for I knew that any other mode, at 
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this distance from the scene of action, could 
not be much relied on. If, by any fatality, 
I should have been enlisted in the private 
views and interests, of any of these chiefs, I 
would honestly avow myself a partisan^ and 
leave to others to judge, whether my tesiu 
tnony could he impartial. I have uniformly 
condemned the whole scheme of privateer- 
ing in the name of the patriot governments, 
especially of those that have neither shipsj 
seamen^ nor even ports of their own. 1 con- 
sider it as an abominable abuse, calculated 
to bring the patriot cause into disrepute with 
good men, tending to demoralize our mari- 
ners, and to gratify a thirst for plunder, in 
many who care for little else. 

The sphere of my personal observations, I 
own was extremely limited ; the reader must 
judge whether my opportunities were ne- 
glected. It is not by remaining a few months 
in a strange city, or running full speed over 
uninhabited plains, that much profound 
knowledge is to be obtained ; such a tra- 
veller can only speak with confidence of the 
mere surface of things ; he can see but 
little, and must take his accounts from the 
few whom accident, or their own ofBcious- 
ness, throws in his way. It is true the tra- 
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veller may interrogate those who are well 
acquainted with the different parts of the 
country, but he must do this skilfully, and 
receive with caution every thing he hears. 
" Do, sir, write me down what you have just 
stated," is the usual request of inexperienced 
travellers ; on their return, should they pub- 
Ush» their works are chiefly made up of these 
indigested scraps. I carefully sought out 
persons who had been in different parts of 
South America, and endeavoured to extract 
from them all the information I could ; at 
the same time I carefully cultivated the 
acquaintance of individuals in all ckuises of 
society, the military, the clergy, the bar, and 
the officers of government ; ray situation as 
secretary affording many facilities without 
the trammels of c^emony and formality^ 
that would hsLve been imposed on me by ap- 
pearing in a different capacity. 

Some men profess to be in search of truth, 
while they believe they have already fouftd it ; 
others set out with theoretic frames, to which 
every thing nmst coAform,^r autimpar^ and 
are as sensitive in their favourite notions as 
the horns qf a snail; but^ I know that we 
must be often wron^ before we can be right. 
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It is justly observed by a celebrated phik)so- 
pker, that the simplest ideas are those which 
suggest themselves last ; first thoughts in 
matters of right and wrong are probably 
the best, but not so in human science and 
knowledge. 

Almost from the first moment of my 
arrival at Buenos Ay res, I diligently sought 
after every printed paper, no matter of how 
little apparent value, knowing that in coun- 
tries struggling for political life, every thing 
from the press should be examined, in order 
to discover whether it bears the harsh stamp 
of despotism, or breathes the fragrant breath 
of liberty. I had the good fortune to make an 
extensive collection of pamphlets, files o*^ 
newspapers, and political tracts ; with the 
help of these, and the histories of Greece, of 
Itfldy, tff Switzerland, of Holland, and even of 
the United States, I have ventured, though 
not without hesitation, to risk some observa- 
tiotts on liieir political transactions. 

I hav^ been politely fevoured with the 
perusal of the papers of commodore Sin- 
clan*, and have taken the liberty of occa- 
i^onafly interweaving some of his observa- 
tMiis, in the narrative of the voyage. 
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I have employed myself at different times 
in translating interesting documents, and 
state papers, of the South American govern- 
ments, and intended to have inserted them 
in the Appendix, but it will not be possible 
to find room for more than two or three. I 
could have desired the insertion of the pro- 
visional constitution, translated with great 
accuracy by Mr. Read, a gentleman of fine 
taste and acquirements. 1 have inserted a 
translation of the manifesto of independence 
of La Plata ; the substance of that of Chili^ 
may be seen in the documents appended to 
the report of Mr. Bland ; but from its pre- 
serving the Spanish idiom, 1 should judge 
the translation to have been executed by a 
Spaniard ; it is, therefore, not surprising 
that it should seem to be rather a tame pro- 
duction. The English reader, for instance, 
would mistake the following sentence for a 
syllogism : " We want — we can — then we 
ought to be free.'" But in the original it is 
nothing more than a bold apostrophe. " We 
resolve — we are able to be free — then we 
shall be free/' It is a common sentiment 
that nothing more is necessary for a people 
to be free, than to will it — but if, in addition. 
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they, exceed their oppressors in physical 
strmgth, they may be said ^^ to hold a bond 
of fate-'" 

'* By oppressioii's woei and pafni ! 
B J jour sons in senile chains ! 
We will dmin our dearest ^eins, 
But they sktJl he free r— Burns. 

I c%^ot fatter myself with the hope that 
tbepe vf^times are free from errors in point 
of f a^t f^d inference -^ there must neces- 
fta|i)y be i^nany^ and J hope they will be cor- 
rBet^d fay those who possess better informa- 
tiqn. My ambition wUl be gratified, if my 
wiN^k i^all be found to aid in producing a 
cipii^ ^ iiM]p)iry. The fact that we pay too 
litde attention to South America, ought to 
be refloated again and again, until we shall 
be^ ]|poused from our state of apathy. On the 
part <tf the United States, as well as of Great 
Bri^«p9 it would be inexcusable to be inat- 
tentive, to what is going forward, in that 
qpi9)rtW'Of the world. They are capable of 
de^^diing themselves, of governing th^n* 
seliwg, land of being free, in spite of all that 
ipay be said by narrow minded self-suffi- 
cient men. They expect friendship and 
good will from us, and have a right to expect 
it. If we cannot speak favourably of them, 

b 
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at least we ought not studiously to display, 
what we conceive to bie their foibles and 
faults. What people more sensitive than we, 
to the slanders of such men as Weld or 
Ashe, and yet we sometimes venture sneers 
and ill-natured taunts against people who 
believe they are following our glorious ex- 
ample ! These are regarded by them as 
" the unkindest cuts of all/^ They are 
keenly and deeply felt by the patriots of the 
South, and I fear they have produced dis- 
gust that will not easily be removed ; but I 
will venture to say to them, in the name of 
my country,, and the government of my 
country, that such sentiments are ims- 

CLAIBTBD BY BOTH. 

To the many inaccuracies, and inetegan- 
eies of composition, I plead guilty, and sub- 
mit to-^ the sentence of the public, alleging 
in mitigation^ 'thai authorship in this country 
is hot a profession, that it has been engaged' 
in by me at the expense of the occupation 
by which I must earn my bread. I have 
had no time to polish and correct ; having 
been obliged, in general, to keep pace with 

• • * 

the printer. 
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Importawet ofSpaniA Amniea^^Remwrh$ 9% the PopuUH«m^&iaU)tf. 
Learning and Infarmatum—^paniih Colonial Qovemment and 
Policy — System of Finance-^Commercial PoKey-^^bitacles to the 
RevolMon, 

I 

Perhaps no sovereigns ever possei^sed an empire ofi 
such vast extent and importance, as that of the kingi^ of: 
Spain in Aitierica. The South American continent alone^i 
v^hen consideied with relation to its capacities and furl 
tore destinies, is probably equal to all the rest of tlu^, 
habitable globe. Its geogfraphical snrtace is less, indeiodp 
than that of Africa, but when we consider how small' 
a part of that continent is capable of sustaining humant 
life, how bad its climate, and how deficient in rivers^, 
the veins and arteries of the earth, it sinks in the scal^ 
fiur below the new world. Of Europe, much is given tipc 
to excessive cold; and of Asia, immense poitianaaAS) 
barren . and uninhabitable. Internal seas, lakes, ailAi 
marshes, occupy a much greater proportion than in NfW) 
Spain, or South America. The steppes, or grassy plaiM: 
of Asia, are of much greater extent than those of the. 
Anierican oentinopt^ The plains of New Spain axe. 
better supiriiied: with water, and consequently more, 
fertito ; tiho pampas of Lal^beita, it is true, wear a moore,; 
unpromising appeaMmce ; but I am inclined to tkimk, > 
Vol. I. B 
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that when they shall become more perfectly known, they 
will be found deserving of a better character. They 
have advantages of climate and soil^ which place them 
far above the immense steppes in the north of Asia. But 
that part of South America, by some called Amazonia, 
(from the won^rful> rivef Ij^ whic)i|^ i| if] fratered, with 
its numerous branches, indicating the fecundity of the 
soil they traverse), h^ nothing equalling it in any other 
quarter of the world. The imagination is lost in con- 
templating the future destiny of this immense region, 
:MiU &ihabited by hundreds of mnknown tribes, and 

^ere the labour and enterprize of eivili^d n^iluiy will 

■J ■ . " ' ' 

have full scope for thotisands of years. ;^ 

I. The countries watered by the Amazon, the Parana^ 
file gre^ riv^9 of Brazjily tibie R16 Negro of Patagonia, 
and by ithe OfoMio,- may^- W r^atded as still m a stater 
of »atai^ In No^h Am^ca^ tike ibt'erior of Guatitiiala 
is yet scftfcely k&oWD. Hondttras> and' Yflkatan> may 
bfli donsidered as aAiihal>ited forests. The seaits 4^f 
oiviiiasaitioii iii'S^>!iif& AiMerJica, ate but specks on its 
^aet surface; and ev^* tbei^> (with the exeepitioii of a^ 
few diatricts), gc^aely contain a^Vfauikdredtk pitft^ <rftii0 
petpulatifcm they krb atde io sixppeaiL The who)eLJ3oiii&^ 
Axttencmi popuiation had li^oi estiiiialBd' at niiieteei^' 
npUions;: ii yrobabl)^ does act ekceed that of the isla&d^ 
<ifei6at^Bri|tai&; while the iiilAMiss of the Am^icafi- 
dlfittatey aoid ^the feftiltty of Us aoil, ai^e siich, a^> to' 
emMei im times tfa^ number ;i>f people; to suh$iirt, on 
a^giveti ^paea ^irf.thQ ^ama esLteat^ Aa^ ^timate of lh|e 
ca^bity of £oatfi America fot the^iMbsisteiioeiQf i^pii^> 
Itftiony w^tild Sil aa«f dm ^tb akhaz^tadil who has^iioi 
reflected 4m the^bjedt. > It We^tdd aiDt li<Pi^^d{fdot^)lo> 
aaiBeit, that if att the iafhabitanlt^ of ilgtuhdye 4hd Mik^ 
coidid!ba^trduExs]^oyted to (he new woiid^ it^jfiidtiti bosqm 
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could furnish sublristence for them all. The whole 
cf the Spatiish possessions may be said to enjoy a tem- 
perate climate ; lying between thirty-eight degrees north, 
and flfty-fout degrees souths they never experience 
extreme cold ; and between the tropicsi even under the 
e(j[uator, the heats are not greater than in some of the 
t^nperato climates of Europe.* 

The position of South America as relates to the 
United States^ to Europe^ Africa^ and Aida> holds out 
the mO^t singular advantage^ for commerce. Wl^n 
the commerce of the east comes to receive that directidu 
which seeuls U> be pointed out by hatur^, tfatoogh the 
Carribean sea and the gulf of Mexico^ America ¥Fill 
then be the acknowledged centre of the eiurtb* There: 
are scarcely any of the vegetable^ olr aoodJInal prodnctiona 
of the other parts of the worlds Which may not be easily 
naturalized here, not tb speak of a yariety found w 
where else. Of the precious metals, Amelia may be 
considered the treasury of afll divilized . natidns ^ andy 
thefefore, a3 possessing the power t6 regulate their 
activity and enterprize^ In spices, ^ums, and in ^.rtieleff 
useful in the fMteria m4dica, ahe equak, if ]|oi itBon 
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• The elimate of Rio Janeiro bas been compiired by asi^^ £iig^lii^ 
writer to that of Naples. Darip^ the time we were in Sleuth 
Attkerica, we' experienced at no time so great a degree of hea^ fs 
tiiat whidh We felt ia the mdttth df Jdy, Hear Korfolt/ on our 
rt^tiirfib 

t Theqnsntity of gold a&d Aher anMallf i^lil by Ibe nenn^ctt^ 
tinentinto Europe, anpoOiittf to more tbao nine^tevtiif #f tbsiliro^ 
duce of the- whole mines in ihp known world. Hie Spaaish^oc^loiuefi 
for example, furnish annually three millions and a half marks of 
silver, (2,370,046 troy weight), while in the whole ofthe European 
states, including Asiatic Russia, the total annual produce of the 
mine* Msareoly exeeeds three hundred thousand miuri]^ (250,130 
pounds troy.) 

B2 
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f^asses^ fhe East Tndies. Possibly, the time may come/ 
when the attraction which has so long drawn the nations 
of Europe to China and Hindostan, will be much dimi- 
nished. In time, almost every thing that the earth can 
produce, will be found in America. 

All the commercial nations of Europe, have mani- 
fested at different periods, a desire to obtain a foot- 
hold in South America. The attempts of the Dutch 
to wrest the Blrazils from the Portuguese, gave rise to 
one of the most bloody wars ever known on this side 
of the Atlantic. The English never for a moment re- 
linquished their designs on the new world. Although in 
a great measure, masters of its commerce, they were also 
ambitious of being masters of its soiL Scarcely any 
part of South America, has escaped the daring enter- 
prize of this nation. Their capture of Carthagena; and 
of Cuba, <he possession of which diey afterwards re- 
signed, and their subsequent attempts on La Plata, 
are wdl known. England in every mode has occa^ 
sioned the greatest annoyance' to Spain of any other 
nation; she was almost the only one from whom she 
had. any iimg to fear ;. and but for the extraordinary 
occurrence which converted these natural enemies 
into allies, there is no telling how -far England would 
have taken advantage of the decrepitude of the Spa- 
nish monarchy. It is probable, however, that in- 
stead of open attempts at, conquest, she would have 
resorted to the arts of seduction to withdraw the Ame- 
ricans from allegiance to Spain, holding out to them 
a feigfUd guardianship and protection.* However this 
may be; the only possessions of Great Britain at prfe- 

■ ■ ,1.1 f 
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. * I allade to the proclamation of Pictmiy and tbe other plans on 
foot in 1T97. 
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sent on the southern contment, are those of Eseqnib* 
and.Demerara, inconsiderable colonies near the equator^ 
taken from the Dutch. 7he French and Dutch colo- 
nies of Guyana^ are comparatively of little importance. 
South America may therefore be considered as divided 
between Spain and Portugal ; the former including the 
provinces which have gained, or are struggling for inde* 
pendence. 

Spanish America is distributed into four viceroyal- 
ties ; New Spain, New Grenada, Peru, and Rio de la 
Plata; and into the captain-generalships of Yukaian, 
,6uatimala, Venezuela, Qiili and Cuba* The islands 
belonging to, or claimed by Spain, are Cuba, Forto^ 
Rico,, Margarita, and St. Andrews. In the Pacific, 
she possesses the Archipelago of Chiloe, and the 
island of Juan Fernandez, with some others on the 
coast of Chili. With the exception . of Peru, (some- 
times called Lima from its capital), all Spanish Amcr 
rica has been the theatre of revolutionary struggles, 
or is now actually in possession of the patriots. The 
•viceroyalty of Grenada, a territory more extaisive 
than our old thirteen states, was for several years, the 
scene of a bloody contest for independence. The in- 
cidents of this contest in the provinces of Carthagena, 
Santa Martha, Choco, Popayan, and Quito, are fami- 
liar to most readers.* The blaze has subsided, but 
the fire is not yet extinguished, nor will be, until there 
cease to be any combustible materials. The inci- 
dents of the war in Venezuela, are also tolerably well 
known ; but, excepting in the island of Margarita, the 
contest still rages. On the plains of Calabozo and 



\ * Se6 '' The OuiUne of the Revolution in South America/' a work 
wiittbii ¥utfa great impartiality ai^d re|;ard to trnth. 
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Car^ccas, the bloody and extermiaating war, it is feared, 
will Qot i^oon be broij^t to a close. It is only in 
tbe viceroyalty of La Plata, that the progress of in- 
dependence has been firm and sure. It is true, this 
mighty cause has been desperately contested in the 
nigged mountains of the provinces on the heaxls of the 
Paraguay and Amazon ; the theatre on which La Plata 
has been struggling for liberty with various success 
for the last eight years. Chili in close alliance with 
this republic, may bid defiance to Spain : without this, 
if we may judge from the past, the question is doubt- 
ful. The only viceroyalty of 3outh America, which 
has remained quiet from the beginning of the contest, 
is Peru ; the most feeble, and with the exception of its 
mineral w^ealth, the least important of them all.* This 
was the point first seized upon by Pizarro, and his 
daring followers; it was, therefore, the seat of govem- 
ment for all the rest of South America, on thm suc- 
ces^ve discovery and conquest. From the reluctance 
of Spam in the adopti<m of any new measures called 
for by the exigence of circumstances, the inconve- 
nience of tbas arrangement was felt long before the 
r^DDiedy could be applied. Some of the provinces lay 
two thousand miles from Lima, the residence of the 
viceroy; and being separated by trackless deserts. 



* It coDtains aboat a million of inhabitants, more than one half 
composed of the spiritless Indian peasantiy ; of the other half the 
greater part is made up of negroes and mulattocs. Scarcely a fifth 
are wbitef^ and the number of monks and nnns is gp^ater than in 
any other eatholic country in the world, and may accoont for the 
slow progress of population and the dissoluteness of morals. The 
stsiple mfuinfactoiy of Pern, is priests; and of them, a sufficient 
niHBber Is made to sgpply a)l Sooit(i Am^ca. 
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the greitest inconvenience was experienced; firoifo the 
want of communicniion mith tlie capital. It waa Hot 
until 1718, that New Ghrenada was erected into a \ic&- 
royidty, nor nntil 17S1 that the provinees of Ven^ 
isuela^ were placed under a separate .goTentoieht. ChiM 
was eredted into a captain-generalshqi ^bont the saine 
time. In the year 1778,. La Plata was erected into 
a viceroyalty, together with the upper provinces of 
Pern, which have already been spoken of as the theatrp 
of war ; and which, in point pf wealth, and numerical 
population, constitute by far the most important portion 
of the viceroyalty.* 

In the physical configuration of Am^ica, there are 
many interesting peculiarities. The great traveller, 
Humboldt, has exhibited Hie principal of these, in the 
works already published by him ; in those which he is 
still preparing for the press, the magnificent outline 
will be filled up. The most striking features of the 
new world, constituting the principal difierence be^ 
tween it and the other quarters of the globe, are its 
mountains and rivers. The chain of the Andes, is 
undoubtedly the longest in the world, traversing both 
North and South America, and in some points, (unless 
we except the mountains of Thibet), the most elevated. 
Beyond the Isthmus these mountains separate, and 
tmverse the continent in three distinct chains or 
ridges. The first is the Cordilleras, which runs along 
the Pacific, and is in fact a continuation of the rocky 
mountains of North America. The second is the 
chain which branches firom the Cordillera in the pro- 
yinoe of Quito, ]>asses through^ New Grenada towards 



• See the report of Mr. Rodney, for a clear and succinct notice 
4if the eBlablishm^t of the different eolomal goTernments. 
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the Atlantic^ and pursuing a course nearly parallel, is 
intermpted by the Oronoko, reappears in Guyana, 
and/approaches the Amazon, vrhen it is in like man- 
-ner broken by the immense valley of this river. It 
iaiterwards shews itself in Brazil, traversing it in the 
whole eltent, again subsiding in the highlands of 
Maldonado, near La Plata.. The third chain, called 
the Eastern Cprdillera of Peru, runs towards the tro- 
pic, whence it takes an inclined direction, and termi- 
nates in the south cast, in Ihe plains of the Grand 
Chaco. There are besides, a number of interior chains, 
particularly those which separate the valleys of the 
great rivers of Brazil. From the eastern ridges, there 
is a gradual slope to the interior, while on the coast, 
their ascent is abrupt and steep. Their elevation 
.is considerably less than the Cordillera or Andes, 
and they are more irregular and broken. The vast 
track of country which stretches along the heads of 
-the Amazon and La Plata, upwards of three thou- 
sand miles in length, and / probably more than tiu*ee 
hundred in breadth^ is one of the most rugged and 
mountainous on the globe; it is a continued succes- 
sion of deep vallies, of various dimensions, enclosed 
by mountains whose summits, in general, are covered 
with perpetual snows. In the northern part, there are 
plains of such elevation as to afford all the advantages 
of the most temperate and delightful climates ; to the 
south, tho vallies are in general lower, and although 
extremely fertile, are more hot. 

The land communication from one valley to another, 
is exceedingly difficult ; which is not the case with the 
water communication, although circuitous. The diffi- 
culties of passing the mountains which separate these 
vallies, as related to us by travellers, seem almost to 
border upon the marvellous. If 'Johnson had been 
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acqtiainted with this eootibcf, it would have been unne* 
cessary for him^ in his beautiful story of Rasselas^ 
to have bad recourse to invention. In tracing the 
minute descriptions of Sobreviela, and the difficulties of 
passing from one valley into another^ I often thought of 
the prison of the prince of Abyssinia. Although the 
mountains of Brazil are not so elevated as the Andes, 
they are much more so than the Alleghanies; and their 
ridges abound in mineral wealth. 

The coast of the Atiantic differs^ in several very im- 
portant particulars, from that of the Pacific. Being in 
general bold and rocky, and having the estuaries of the 
gieat rivers, it affords a number of the finest harbors in 
Jthe world. The coast of Brazil especially, a length of 
•three thousand miles, is highly favored in this particular. 
loL Plata forms an exception, and it is probable, that 
there are no very good harbours south of that river. 
The whole extent of this coast is highly fertile, and 
capable^ of sustaining the most crowded population. 
The coast of the Pacific, on the opposite side of the 
continent, is, with some interruptions, sterile and dreary ; 
and as it never rains over a great proportion of it, there 
are considerable tracks as barren as the deserts of Arabia. 
These almost enUrely interrupt the land communication 
between Lima and Chili, a^d even form considerable 
obstacles to the intercourse between the different dis- 
tricts of the vice-royalty. It is somewhat surprising, 
that the African camel has never been introduced for 
the purpose of travelling over these sandy plains, 
although in use in Mexico. The communication be- 
tween different places on the Pacific, is therefore carried 
on by water ; but there is great difference between the 
voyi^e north, and that to the south ; the latter having to 
encounter adverse wind and current. Although the coast 
of the Pacific is not so well furnished with commodious 
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harbors, as that of Braril ajnd Terra Firma, there are a 
number which possess considerable advantages. It is 
lemaikable, that the jsame difficiolties exist in the inter- 
nal communication between dijQferent place^ on the oppo^ 
site sides of the continent, but for different reasons ; on the 
Atlantic, the extraordinary mass of VjBgetation, which co^ 
vers the ground, opposes the most serious obstacle to the 
openmg of roads; obstacles that in this country we can 
scarcely conceive ; the thickest cane brakes in the southern 
parts of the United States are trifling impediments com- 
pared to them ; besides the facilities of navigation on that 
delightful coast, where dangers by sea are almost unknown, 
take away all inducements to any extraordinary labor 
in making highways. Between the two great cities of 
St. Salvador, and Rio Janeiro, there is no land commur 
nication, and much of the intermediate space is occap> 
pied by ferocious and unsubdued Indians. To make 

• 

amends for the diflGiculties of internal intercourse by land, 
there is no part of the world which possesses such a 
number of fine navigable rivers as South America. An 
elegant writer has observed, ^^hat of all the portions of 
the globe, America is that Which is best watered,'"* 
there are at least fifty rivers, as large as the Rhine or 
Danube, whose names are scarcely known, even to 
those who may be considered as well informed respect- 
ing South America. These, at some future day, will 
afford the means of carrying on an internal trade, com- 
pared to which that of CMna, so much boasted, wiU 
appear insignificant. Those mighty rivers the Magda- 
lena, Oronoko, the Amazon, the Plata, smd their hundred 
arms, stretching in every direction over the continent, 
will afford fttcilities of intercourse between the remotest 
regions. 
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The paints at vfiach the two oceans may be con- 
nected, have given rise to fiequent speculation; I shall 
probably, in the course of this work, make sosie obser- 
vations on the subject; at present, I will only remark, 
that. from every thing I have been able to leam, the 
most eligible is that from Guasacualco Tehnantepec* 
Should this Istlunus become titie connecting point, it 
will be a subject of great interest to tiie United States. 
New Orleans or Havanna, will then probably be the 
great mart of the East India trade. From the Balize 
a steamboat would run down in a few days to Guasa- 
cualco ; and at fartiiest, two days would suffice for the 
transportation of merchandisie to the Pacific. By this 
means, a direct intercom^ would be establii^d be- 
tween Europe and the United States, with the countries on 
the Western ocean. The introduction of steamboats 
on this coast, as well as on that of Brazil, and in the 
Carribean sea, will no doubt follow in flie course of 
improvement, and will effect the mo3t singular changes 
in human affairs. Great difficulties oppose the passage 
across the Isthmus of Darien or Panama ; a proof of 
which is, that Spain instead of sending troops to Lima 
in this direction, prefers the circuitous voyage round 
Cape Horn. It is true, however, that a very consider- 
able trade has always been kept up between Porto 
Bello and Panama, notwithstanding the ruggedness of 
the passage. But the important trade ol Spain with 



* Humboldt seoms to be of thia opinion. (See his Esany on ]^ow 
Spain.) The deadly naturo of the cliipate of the Isthmus of Darien 
is a serious consideration : from the proximity of the two oceans, the 
clouds gathered by the trade \(rinds are coptinnally settling OQ Its 
lofty summits : the rainy season is said to continue during two thirds 
of 4he year^ which^uider a vertieal sun must render it pecuKurly 
unhealthy. / 
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the East Indies, has been carried on from Acapuico, 
the only good port of New Spain ; while the products 
of Lima, and Guiaquill, have been tisansported across 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. In the hands of an enter* 
prizing nation, this wonderful country would be found 
to possess facilities of communication approximating 
remote parts, which at present can scarcely be imagined ; 
at the same time, that there exists the most extraordi- 
nary advantages for defence, when it should require 
the interruption of that intercourse. At present, the 
inhabitants north of the Oronoko, on account of the 
uninhabitable wilderness of Amazonia, have no direct 
communication with the provinces on the Plata; they 
are almost as completely separated as if they were on 
opposite sides of the ocean. The eastern ridges of the 
Andes oppose a barrier scarcely less formidable. 

II. Humboldt has remarked, that in no part of the 
worid, is the population so unequally. distributed as 
in Spanish America. This principally arises, from the 
circumstance of the Spaniards occupjring the same 
seats, with the half-civilized Aborigines whom they 
subdued. In Mexico, in the kingdom of the Incas in 
Peru, and of the Zac of St. Fee de Bogota, the popu- 
lation was very considerable, and in a state of civiliz)* 
ation, not much below that of the East Indies. In 
these countries the Indians still constitute the great 
mass of population; the lower class are an indolent, 
harmless peasantry, and in the comforts of civilized 
life, probably not below the boors of Russia, or even 
the peasantry of Poland or Hungary. By a long and 
systematic course of oppression, they have become 
spiritless and submissive, although on a few occasions, 
when roused by chiefs of their own origin, whom they 
venerate, they have manifested acts of great despera- 
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tion ; as in the instance of the insurrection of Tapac 
Amaru^ which broke out in the year 1783, in the upper 
provinces of La Plata. 

The number of female Spanish emigrants to South 
America, compared to the males, especially in Mexico 
and Peru, having always been very small, there were 
many intermarriages between the Europeans and the 
natives. There was less repugnance to this, than in any 
part of our country,, those natives being in some mea- 
sure^ a civilized people. The Spanish conquerors will- 
ingly contracted alliances with the principal families, 
by which they acquired extensive possessions. Many 
of the descendants of the native chiefs, are educated in 
the same manner with persons of the first classes, and 
enjoy wealth and consideration. There have even ap-^ 
peared among the Indians, men distinguished for their 
literaiy attainments; Garcillaso and Torquemada, two 
of the best historians of the new world, were of the 
Aboriginal race; one a descendant of the Incas, the 
other a citizen of the republic Tlascala, who availed 
himself of the Roman alphabet, forty years after the 
conquest, to write a history of the important events 
which had taken place. The preceptor of the celebrated 
astronomer Velasques, was a Mexican Indian. In the 
universities of lima and Mexico, there are professor- 
ahips of the native languages, into which several works 
have been translated. Tupac A^aru was a well 
educated and accomplished gentleman; he was driven 
to desperation, in consequence of his unavailing efforts 
to obtain some alleviation in the treatment of the com- 
mon people, the , descendants of. those who had been 
the subjects of his ancestors. The lower class of the 
Spaniards^: think themselves superior to the Indian 
peasantry ; but there > is little or no ; distinction . betwaeUf 
the higher cla^ses of mixed bloody a^d the American 
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Spaniards. In fact^ in all parts of South America^ with 
the exception of Caraccas> Chili and the Provincias 
Intemas, the American Spaniard contains ttkore or less 
mixture with the native races. In the declamatory 
writings and Speeches ^f the patriots^ when they cry out 
^[ainst their haying be^n oppressed for three hundred 
yeor^^ one would suppose they had no Spanish blood 
m tiieir yeins^ but were the very people who had been 
subdued by Corted and Pizari^o. They continually 
identify themselveiit with the Aborigines, and in this 
manner have generally succeeded in brkiging them over 
to their side. The distinction therefore, is ikot so much 
in blood, as in ociEkdition; ther6 is no deep rooted 
dimity to prevent th6m from uniting in a common cause. 
In the insuirei^tion of 1788, the Indiani^ at first, made a 
dlstlnctioii between the American and European Spa-> 
niards, \mtil the fOrtner decUijed against them ; and in 
ibt iMresent cdoftest, wherever the Ihdiahi^ have taken 
a Aid^ at all, it has generally been in favour of the Ame- 
ifctos^ The unsubflu^d liidians on the borders of the 
settleaMnts have she^tn lio particular inclination to either 
side» except in very few insttoces; but they tan con-; 
tribute bat little in either scafe. 

The American Spaniards are next in point of numbers, 
b«t they ure much more important, kk consequence of 
ibdr possessing gi^ater privileges, better educationi and 
more general wealtii^ Although they ate the great land- 
holdets of the dotmtty, thtir influence is less tiban it might 
b^> on accooat of their c^efid exi^ittSion ftom participa- 
tion in ike gottmmmti it behig the poliey of Spain, to 
keep them in a state 6f idleness and vice, ^t» th^ surest 
means of retaining hei^ Away i& thiiSe distant counliies i 
they havd^ ther^fot^^ h^i^ deprtvdd ^ neaarty all those im 
ceutiVM which tend tb elevate <iie ch^acter of a people. 
Thu same pi^licy^ but a vety eln^oneoto one in tblA in 
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9ttatce, has induced her to foster e^uoiiies between the 
European Spaniards and the Americans ; ^ the dreadful 
ccMisequenceA of wMch, have been manifested in the m- 
eidents. oS the present revolutions. There is some di- 
lersity in the character of the Americans, in different 
parts of Spanish America ; produced principally^ by the 
circumstances of thfe qovntries which they inhabits It is> 
perhaps, in CMlialon^, that the Spanidiracein AmeriGa, 
Htay be considered pture and tminixed ; which^ may be 
attributed to the constant hostilities in this quarter with 
tibe Arancaniai^, the only Indian nation in their neigh- 
bourhood. With whith tiiey could have mingled. La Plata 
niay be placed Mxt in rank; but here, th^re is some 
nixiure of Xndlab; ti/ce, increasing froln the middle to 
the k>w^ classes of society. Perhaps, the most rcn 
niaiftablerand pei^uliar class of population iii Spahidi 
Ainericay are Ibe herdsmen, or shepherds, wIm^ stre met 
wSfit diiefty in New Spain, in Venezuela, and on the 
La Plata. There is probably a coni^derable resemblance 
between the didpherds of these diffbitat districts, sepa- 
rated by such vast distahceSi bot 'whexe the habits of 
Mfe aie naibK alike, lliese inen, who hitye made a re-* 
tri^ade stef)^' £nMi ciyilicatioii, 'ai^ erdry wb^re ieprd«^ 
stated as pdMessiug pf^#erful and athSetici firaihes, and 
bdld independk^ minds, but extremely riide and umn^ 
fimUisd; If i there be any difference in the herdsmeit 
iidiaMtimf the countries just mentioned, I am inclined to 
tfaiiik that these 4rf. La Plata are more savdge ieudd fe^ 
Mcious ^ . wkidh niiy arise from their leading a more 
solitary lifsy and faming fewet of tint ciomforts of oivi« 
VueiiMLf ffx^ pofitical chaakge Wan produce niiich al^ 
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teration in the situation and habits of this class of men; 
and yet, none has manifested more actire devotion to 
the cause of independ^ice. The difficulty has been 
under all goTernments to bring them under any kind of 
subordination. War is their natural element — if Spain 
should ever succeed in subduing her colonies, these men 
will be the last to jrield. It is not, therefore, so much 
from reflection, on the advantages to America, that they 
have shown this devotedness to the cause of indepaid- 
ence ; for one of its effects will necessarily be, to convert 
as much as possible of those countries now'occupied by 
solitary shepherds, into the seats of agriculture. The 
first step towards imprq[ving their c<mdiiion will be, ta 
bring them back to the sober and settled life, from which 
fhey have strayed. 1 can scarcely imagine any other 
mode of improvement; for they must remain in their 
present state of barbarism, as Icmg as they continue the 
same habits and pursuits, without being much susceptible 
of being rendered better or worse. 

The character of the other classes of Spanish Ame?^ 
ricans, is represented by most travellers, in a very fa- 
vourable point of view; their vices, and defects, are. 
almost entirely attributed to the influence of a. bad go- 
vernment, and bad education. The inequality in the dif- 
ferent ranks of society, is more nontinal than real. ThQ 
lower class of Spanish America, attached to the ^oil by. 
the pursuits of agriculture, are uniformly represented asl 
a most kind, hospitable people, and susceptible of every 
improvement in their condition ; the descendants of 
Europeans in this class, I will venture to say, are esti- 
mable throughout all America. Humboldt has remarked: 
that in no country of the world, is property so unequally 
distributed as in New Spain ; and yet there cannot be 
said to be any gorgeous display of wealth. The owners 
of mines who possess the greatest fortunes^ are continually 
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expending immense sums in the pursuit of new disco- 
^veries ; and even where this is not the case, there seems 
to be something in the very air of America, which iTor- 
bids that extravagant display and pomp, so natural in 
the other hemisphere. After the owners of mines, are 
ranked those who possess immense landed estates, with 
Indian vassals or dependants, whose condition formerly 
was similar to that of the Russian boors or English 
villeins ; but which has been gradually improving since 
the time of the first conquerors. In Mexico, there never 
^as any other kind of slavery, and to the endeavours of 
the Spanish monarchy to alleviate the condition of this 
unfortimate race, are to be attributed those mild and 
salutary laws, in favour of the slave, which have justly 
placed the Spanish character in this respect above other 
Curopean nations. Through the animated representation 
of Las Casas, the oppression practised on the Indians 
was attempted to be remedied by various decrees, which 
had well nigh produced a revolt on the part of the con- 
querors, who were supported by powerful influence at 
court. Oil account of this resistance of the great land- 
holders, the, decrees were repealed, and the minister 
jGasca, w1h> was sent to conciliate, received for instrucr 
Hon, that provided the country remained to the king, 
the devil might have the government. Although the em- 
peror could not abolish the repartimientos and encomi- 
lendiis, i^any of the lai^est of these estates were gradually 
incorporated with the crown, but few, if any, having 
b€!jen granted in peipetuity. 

; Throughout all America, with the single exception 
of La Plata, thera. was an established nobility. In 
Mexico, Peru, Caraccas and Chili, there was an abuur 
dance of counts and marquisses ; but the Spanish tra- 
y^Iler Azara, expresses great doubts, whether they 
define jmich consideration from these titles ; and seenu 
Vol. I. C 
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to think they owe their distinction, whatever it may be^ 
not to this icircnmstance, bat to their wealth and exr- 
t^isive family connexion. A raiiety . of reasons may 
be given, why an American nobility does not ocGOjifj 
tlie same space in. society, as the nobility df Eoiope; 
the piincipal, probaUyis, the want of that veneration 
for remote ancestry, arising from peciiliar circnmstances 
in Europe, but which cannot be transfeired to the new 
continent: another not less powerful is, that th^ do 
not surround a throne. The revolution, however, has 
been much affected by feuds between great, and ^val fiit- 
milies, in.. nearly all those viceroyalties wheve nobiMtf 
existed; it was the case at St. Fee, in Chili, and Ca- 
raccas ; the rock, on . which the revolutious of these so* 
veral countries have unifonnly split,, has been- the 4ist 
sensions of two or moie powerful fiunilies, Jvdio by th^ 
ambition^of ruling, afforded an opportunity to {tte-com^ 
mon^n^my of subduing thenu Much greater injury 4a 
the^cause has proceeded from this rivalry, than froiii 
thexixcumstancaof the different casts or classes of po* 
pulation. The latter is generally considered the great 
drawback.. lathe progress. of. the contest, expmeneo 
however has shown, in. more instances than. on6, that 
it i&.rath^ apparent, than real; all of them have i«^ 
peatedly united against the Spa^oiaids; and should they 
ultimately succeed, it would l)e found less diffictdt p^r 
i|ianently to reconcile their different int^^ts, than is 
generally, imagined. ..The prejudice with respect to tte 
Indians and those of mixed blood, will be easily re* 
moved ;. with respect to th^ Africans, and &e mixtures 
of that race, the inconvenience will only be seriously 
lidt in the provinces pf Caraccas and linuu - ....... 

The proportion of negroes in Spanish America, wtiui 
by no means great, excepting in Caraccas and the 
islands. In Peru, there was a much greater number 
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tttom Mexico; but.irom <to pdvileges th^y enjoyed, 
iji..^ eTident that, their 4;<»adition wius not seyeie. In. 
Ikxu^ there wm no necessity for thie introduction of 
i^Iatc^ .ih. consequence of the great number of Indian 
labonretSy , and tho cheapness of labour ; these people 
irho were in a low. sMte even under their own kings, were 
stndioiisly kept in . the. lowest degradation by their new 
Blasters, while the kings of Spain were desirous of ele- 
tating^.them.tQ the mnk of subjects; for it seems that 
they were suidc too low in the scale of beings, even in 
fiiaeyssjof the European sovereign. A singular contest 
T?iis.for.a.time exhibited, between the sovereign and the 
Spaiiiarda of Amenca ; the first endeavouring to pae- 
liotate the condition of the Indians, and the latter^ through 
selfish interest, persisting to retain them in a state of 
absoliite/bcmdage.. If Spain has oppressed the Ameiicaii 
Sppniluds, -thfir ancestors may be much more justly ac- 
cused of cmel treatment to the Aborigines. The laws of 
the Indies are iamany respects highly favourable to the 
^latje ; .in case of ill. treatment, justice is seldom denied; 
i)iid on procuring a fixed sum, he can always compel hia 
^Ulster to set him free. In fact, the rights of the master 
ever his slave, have never been ^o extensive under 
the Spanish govermpent, as in the colonies of othec 
Bations* 

..The Enropean Spaniards, though comparatively few 
inlimnbers, were>a thousand times more important than 
the JElnglish in t^e United States,, jirevious to our re» 
volutionary war. They h^ld all ti^e principal colonial 
offices, ecclesiastical, military and civil. Nearly all 
the active ca|iital of the country was in their hands, as 
they earned on its trade and commerce. From the nar- 
row and restricted manner in which all commercial bu- 
siness was transacted, more perhaps, than from any 
contemptuous ideits of commerce in general, the Ame- 

C 2 
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rican Spaniards were im¥rilling to engage in this pursuit* 
It has been said, that this arose from a ridiculous pride; 
but we have seen this contradicted by the fact, that as 
soon as commerce came to be carried on more liberally, 
many Creoles of the first respectability, sent tlieir sons 
to England and the United States in order to learn its 
principles. It was the policy of the Spanish goveriH 
ment, to distribute in the different governments of Ame* 
rica, a class of people distinct in feelings^ interest and 
character from the native inhabitants, and besides a^ 
tached to old Spain. Yet even the European Spaniard 
could not emigrate to America without a special license; 
andjio foreigner could obtain this permission without 
paying a very considerable sum, besides being of the 
Catholic faith ; the latter, an indispensible requisite. The 
greater part of these, although licensed to stay only two 
years, contrive to remain in the country much longer 
without becoming settled or manying, having in view 
the quitting it, as soon as their fortunes shall be made. 
The proportion therefore, finally settled in the country, 
and identified in its interests by intermarriage, was by 
no means great. Spain had thus nearly three hundred 
thousand men* distributed throughout her possessions 
in America, devoted to her cause, having experience, 
activity and intelligence, and possessing the reins of 
power. Great Britain had no auxiliary like this to sup- 
port her, in her conflict with the United States ; on the 
contrary, she found the same class of people her active 
foes. It is highly probable, that the struggle of the 
United States would have worn a very different character^ 
if. Great Britain had had forty or fifty thousand indi* 
viduals, devoted to her interests in the different parts of 



* This is the number estimated by Humboldt 
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our country^ and holding all public employments as well 
as possessing its active capital. 

To the circumstance of the existence of so many in- 
dividuals of the description before mentioned, distri-r 
luted through the different cities of South America, 
and especially in the vicinity of the mines, is to b« 
ascribed much of the difficulties of the Spanish Ameri* 
cans. To the same cause may be attributed the de- 
j[>ravity of morals, with which tte Creoles have been 
accused, but which I have no doubt has been much ex.- 
aggerated. 

III. With respect to the state of learning and the ge- 
neral diffusion of information, considering how impor* 
tant these are to countries contending for independence> 
and how essential in order to form a correct idea of 
their present prospects and future hopes, it will be ne- 
cessary to be somewhat more minute. Literature and 
the arts have been seldom known to flourish under co- 
lonial goverments, especially when far removed from 
their metropolis. They are intimately connected with 
national independence. Over and above this disadvan- 
tage, there existed in Spanish America, many circum- 
stances peculiarly unfavorable. There was little or no 
object for any one to devote himself to letters, for they 
led neither to distinction nor wealth. Besides, it was 
far from the policy of Spain to encourage learning in her 
colonies, which, would only tend to increase the diffi- 
culty of governing them, and render the colonists more 
dissatisfied with their lot. It is certainly true, that as 
long as they continued in the colonial state, learning 
would be but of little service to them. When the city 
of Merida petitioned for leave to establish a university, 
in the reign of Charles IV. it received for reply that the 
king did not think proper that information should be^ 

C3 
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come general in America. " It did not suit the policy 
of Spain," says the Bu^ios Ayiean manifesto of indor 
pendence, '^ that sages should rise up among us, fearful 
that men of genius might think of advaacing the condl*" 
tion of their country, and of improving the morals and 
excellent capacities of their countrymen/^ On a similar 
occasion the Cabildo o£ Buenos Ayved, baTing p^tioned 
for leave to establish a mathematical scIiodU HVas tcdd 
that learning did not became colonies. The Spanish gof 
veimment seemed to be aware that no sensibIe«'weH>'iiif 
formed man, could contemplate her colonial systoa 
without indignation— a system, which seemed to be at 
T^arwith the improviement and' ptdsperity of the most 
fertile, and extdisive regions of the world. Some xni^ 
nisters did not hesitate to declare, that reading and 
writhig was as mnch as th^ Ailiieriosaii oUght ia be pet? 
mitted to learn. Guerra enumerates a v^aiiety of iA^ 
st^6es where permission was sougbt in raia^ to 'establish 
schools for the purpose of more libeiral instrc^ction. That 
it should be necessary at all, to suefbr peimission of 
this nature, is a silfficient proof of fiie sha^ieful poKc^f 
pursued by Spain, in order to preserve hbt sway by 
darkening the human mind. In Santa Fee de Bogota; 
chynn»<^ry was not permitted to be taught ; lor iPf hat rea^ 
son it is extremely difficult to comprehend, wile^ it bo 
the jealously of French literature, which had becoiae 
very much in request towards the close of the last ten* 
tury, throughout all Spanish America. The polished 
and immaculate Godoy, thought it \^se to issue ^ dec^seo 
forbidding the study of the lau> of natwte and mttions^ 
(derechos de gente) a profaibiftKon, wMch may perhaps b^ 
attributed to ignorance of the meaning of the UrsiSu 
Something of this excessive caution, is dbubttesd tb be 
ascribed to apprehensions of that iiood of light potsred 
fipon the world by the American revolution; for it i» 
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since thai period especially, that Spain has manifested 
such a disposition to tyrannize OY^ the human mind in 
America. 

' No part of ihe'^yast stuns drawn from the Indies were 
lq[>Iihropriated tb the diffasion of general information. 
The ini^titations fostered by the government were for 
purposes special and circumscribed. It was fomid 
ftat Ainerlcan curates, lawyers and physicians were ne- 
iDessary; colleges nrast therefore be established td 
enable these to make their preparatory ' studies ; there 
Was no disposition to encourage the Americans to visit 
Spain, and it was not safe to allow them to go abroad! 
It is^^ liot to be expected that the young Americans who 
had lio intention of dedicating themselves to any of these 
professions, could undertake the arduous and painful 
task of mastering studies, which they could apply to no 
other practical use. The university of Mexico was 
Fostered by the Spanish government, principally on ac- 
count of its school of mineralogy; all the exact sciences 
y^eie cultivated here, on the same principles as in 
£iirope ; next to that of Mexico, the unrversity of Lima 
liad the most extensfve privileges of any in South 
America, and cultivated with some success the more 
elegtot and refined branches of literature. These two 
tmiversities influence the taste throughout all Spanish 
America, and without much dissimilarity of climate or 
population they produce * very opposite effects. It is 
observed by Guerra, that his countrymen, the Mexicans; 
are remarkable for closisi reasoning in their compositions; 
and destitution of ornament in their style; while the 
South Americans are as remarkable for their rhetorical 
and declamatory writings, which are at the same time 
ftdl M fire. We have seen this exemplified in the Ma- 
nHesto of the Mexican Congress, When contrasted witii 
ihe I>ecIaration of Independence of Buenos Ayres. Otfaser 
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muversities^ or colleges; with very inferior priyileges^ 
were at subsequent periods established at Santa Fee de 
Bogota, at Quito, Cusco, Chuquisaca, Cordova, Pa- 
raguay, and other parts of South America. To the 
efforts of the Jesuits in the propagation, of the lights of 
science, the South Americans can nerer be too Hxankr 
fill. The well known devotedness to learning of this 
extraordinary society, was highly beneficial to those 
ppuntries ; there is scarcely an university or .college, to 
which these enlightened men have not been benefactors* 
All writers on South America bear testimony to the truth 
of this remark; the seeds of learning planted by them 
^mained in the soil after their expulsion, and to them 
the credit is in a great measure due for the stock of in- 
formation in America. A\Tiatever may have been the 
necessity or wisdom of suppressing their order in 
Europe, too much praise cannot be given to their con- 
duct in America. They were the explorers of the 
trackless wilderness, the harbingers of peace and civiy 
lization to the Indians, the protectors and friends of 
the persecuted and injured, and the patrons of science. 
They were viewed with dislike by the powerful Spaniards 
in America, because they were a constant check upon 
their cruelty and avarice. And finally, became the vic- 
tims of the jealousy of the Spanish and Portuguese kings. 
In making these observations I have been actuated by a 
regard for truth and justice, and not by any partiality 
to the Jesuists, as such, neither am I disposed to say 
that they were not actuated by the same ambition in 
America as elsewhere. I speak of facts that are well 
attested, not of supposed intentions which are only mat^ 
ters of conjecture. The colleges before enumerated were 
established at a period, when there was less dread that 
the Americans might conceive the design of throwing off 
their allegiance ; and ■ it is questionable, whether at a 
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later period, the establishment of these institutions would 
have been perntitted at all. Little or no improvement 
was permitted in the method of study, so us to keep 
pace with the march of science. It is notwithstanding 
admitted, that the Ameirican seminaries were conducted 
on a more liberal plan than those of Spain, the credit 
of which is due to the Jesuits. In spite of these shackles; 
a number of men distinguished for their learning ap- 
peared in South America ; some of the best historians^ 
mathematicians, and naturalists, have sprung tip under 
all these difficulties. The enlightened European travel- 
lers who have visited America at different times, in the 
pursuit of scientific objects, have all expressed their 
surprise on finding Americans as learned aS: themselves, 
and who saved them much trouble by tendering them at 
once the fruits of their researches. The taste for litera- 
ture and science was confined to the Spanish Americans ; 
the European Spaniards being only men of business, and 
in the pursuit of wealth. It is highly probable, that the 
unwillingness on the part of Spain to encourage litera- 
ture, may have had an opposite effect from that intended, 
by producing a desire for what was virtually forbidden: 
Experience proves to us, how vain is the attenKpt to 
change the direction of the mind seriously bent on the 
acquisition of knowledge. The burning thirst will be 
gratified by some means or other. This is' clearly 
proved by the state of learning and information amo&g 
the higher classes in South America. Depons and 
Humboldt both inform us, that the South Americans 
of education, long before the revolution, entertained 
the greatest contempt for the state of learning in 
Spain; that their minds were completely emancipated 
from Spanish thraldom.* They knew perfectly well 



* See Depoos' Caraccas, Humboldt, &c. 
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that Spain was over-mii mill priests^ beggars^ and cor* 
rupt nobles, and that the press was enslaved by the 
Inquisition. They knew that a very different state of 
thidgs existed in the United States, - Euglaiid/ and 
France, wher& within the last century, the human 
tSJ&nA had b^en continually making the most surprisingr 
progress. The books which occasionally found th^ir 
way through the numerous watches posted at every 
Itvenue to ]^vent their entrance, were regarded a« 
tr<sasvres. There have been instances of young Creoles 
transeridHng the whole of a prohibited book! From 
Spain they expected nothing to enlighten theni ; and 
this may account for the well-known fact, that in the Spa* 
loisbi Cortes, the American members exhibited an asto* 
nishing superiority in learning, as well as liberality 
ovet those from the different provinces of Spain* But 
this intelUgenee and spirit of inquiry in the higher 
classes of AmenicajEis, iformed a singular contrast vdth 
the ignorantie and apathy prevailing in the great body 
of the peipulation. The first were compelled to keep 
their knowledge to themselves; they had neither the 
oppOltUi^ty nor the i^eans of diffusing it, while the com*^ 
mon pe0p}e>-from their utter insignificance in a political 
point of vielw, had notlnng to stimulate thieir curiosity; 
although I have no" doubt they were equally intelligent, 
mA less slavish than the same class of people in Spaim 
Xn South Amexlca there were many leaitied- jurists, 
theologians, and physicians, and well educated gentiter 
saen, but the people takjea in the aggregate, in point of 
informatiiOB, were very far inferior to the . British colo^ 
nists in North Ameriea. ' 

The inquisition, within the last tfiicty or foxty years, 
exercised 'its^functiotis witil aiigmenited severity, to prer 
vent the introduction of prohibited books into the Ame- 
rican colonies. Bvery ship which sailed from Spain, 
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was obliged to give the strictest account of the books 
on board, imder the seyerest penalties ; and on her ai^ 
riral, she had to undergo a search by the inquisitorial 
commii^iOners. These commissioneris of the holy office^ 
were established in every town ahd village; and it' WM 
their duty to make frequent domiciliary visits; to see 
that no prohibited bo6ks had eluded the ^' uhned waicliV 
of the inquisition. The list of prohibited -books, Mr 
eludes an the most esteemed eltissic works of mod^fii 
times; am<mg them, are those of Addison, Haornpiontel, 
Montesquieu, Burlamaqui, Racine, Fteelon', Robert* 
son, and many others of the' same class. It will exotif 
a smile when I add, tiiat even pooi RofaiiiBfm Crusoe 
and his man Friday are proscribed !- No use canbemadife 
of any book, witifiiout being first examined bythe coinmidr 
sioners of the holy office. Tii6 -severest li^strictions^ are 
placed on booksellers— 4hey can oSex no book for sale 
without previous penaission^ ajbd heiaivy penalties' ase 
inflicted on su0h as are detected in buyhitg oriielling' it 
prohibited book. To the dcomciliaiy visits^ every houar 
is exposed at all bQiuxs^ day and tugkt^ and woe to him 
in whose dwellii^ there i^h^U be diseovered one of these 
formidable eneaniges of the Spanish dominion in Ameri>' 
ca! Every advanltage was takev^ v^xeov^r, of thfe su» 
perstitious fears of the weak ; an instance o| Which' mAj 
be given, that will es^cite the^horror of thfe read^. A 
learned Mexican, IXm Jo^e de Bol(as> "who died at 
New QrWan^ 1& 1811, tda^ dmwmct^by his awnmotikw% 
for having a volume ol IVvas^ea^ ia his po3Se$Bi^it; aad 
for IMs offence hje was coined witfa^ th0 prisons of th# 
inquisition for several yea^9. -He finally effected bl» 
escape to the United States, but it was several months 
before he could be convinced that the theory of the Ame- 
rican Grovemment^ as explained to hiai, could really be 
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reduced to practice.* He became afterwards a most 
enthusiastic admirer of our political institutions. 

In some parts of South America, especially Carac- 
cas and Buenos Ajrres, whose situations led to more 
frequent intercourse with strangers than Mexico or Lima,* 
the vigilance of the inquisition was probably often 
eluded ; and it is not impossible that the commissioners 
themselves, were more or less rigid in the execution of 
their trusts. It is certain, that in Venezuela and La 
Plata, and perhaps St. Fee de Bogota, revolutionary 
politics had already formed a mine under the Spanish 
power, which only required a fit opportunity to explode. 

"With respect to the press, its liberty, as understood 
by us, was entirely out of the question. All that the 
Americans could aspire to, with any hope of success; 
was the liberty of printing, not of publishing ; that is; 
no one could even establish a press without special per- 
mission. The city of Caraccas repeatedly besought the 
Council of the Indies, to grant them this privilege, but 
in vain. Perhaps the Spanish system of universal mo- 
nopoly, united in that instance with expediency, in pre- 
venting the extension of an art so dangerous to tyranny, . 
and inseparable from the true greatness and felicity of 
mankind. In Mexico and Lima, the press had been 
permitted, but on the most narrow and contracted scale! 
At Buenos Ayres, an indifierent press and types, which 
had belonged to the Jesuits of Cordova, were permitted 
to be set up, for the benefit of the Foundling Hospital ; 
but very little use was made of them. It is remarkable 
that the establishment of the press has every where 
attended the first revolutionary movements in South 



* His papers are in my possession : I happened to lodge in the 
tame house in New Orleans. 
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America. This blessing, so carefully denied the Ame- 
ricans, appears to be intimately connected with their in- 
dependence, and at the same time, evinces the enlightened 
spirit of liberty by which they are animated. A re- 
markable instance of this is related by Guerra, in his 
history of the Revolution of Mexico ; the Mexicans 
being unable to procure presses and types, taxed their 
own ingenuity, and although totally unacquainted with 
the art but from description, manufactured types of wood^ 
and succeeded in printing with a kind of ink made of 
indigo. The writer before mentioned, states that he 
had in his possession several of their gazettes, very 
neatly printed. There is no circumstance which speaks 
more strongly the love of free and rational institii- 
tions, than their eagerness for the establishment of 
presses. There is an inseparable alliance between 
liberty and letters, because they give strength to pub- 
lic opinion; and this may be rendered more powerful 
than armies or kings. The progress of literature in 
South America, wherever the Spanish power has 
been cast off, is truly wonderful. The kin^s of Spain, 
aware of this dangerous thirst for knowledge in their 
American subjects, had of late years neglected no-; 
thing that might tend to check it. There are many 
in the city of Baltimore, who recollect the circum- 
stance which took place in 1804 ; a corvette was des-^ 
patched from Havana, to bring home fifteen or twenty 
young men, who had been placed by their parents at 
the Catholic seminary, under Mr. Dubourg.^ Can we 
for a moment doubt, that whatever external appearances 
these young men would afterwards be compelled tp 
put on, that they must secretly detest a government, 
which could thus treat them? Or, that they would 
heartily rejoice to behold its sceptre crumbled in the 
dost? It is a fact but little known, that there were 
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in South Ametica many valaabte mannsGripts^. which 
were not pennitted to be published; the Taluable 
pW^etA of ^e Mercurio Peruyiana are exceptions} 
but the botanical works oi fhe celebrated Mutiswere 
mily in manuscript, until the establishment of the 
Congress of New Grenada, by which they were di« 
tected to be pql^lished, before its members fell victims 
to the bloojjy e:te|sutioner Morillo. About the yea? 
USOOi tfae^Spimish ministry was seized with a mom^itarf 
desire to enctmi^g^ agricidture in the yiceroyalty of 
La Plata, and as conducive to this end, peimitted tht 
t$taiblishm«it df A weekly journal, entitled. El Sema^ 
nario. de Apfienliura Industriaf y Cemmjereio. It waii 
like preachkig'thd. blessings .of health to the patients of 
Iol hospital. .The -paper, appeared on a mean .type^ 
andwaa contitiued down to the revolution by its editor^ 
Sr« Oastelti^ a- man of letters from Peru. The subjects 
treated Qfin dtis- publication, ate extremely limitedyand 
with tlle^freat body of our readers would awaken no 
kiteresl^ ^{ts 4sssajc$ are in g^ieral tolerably written, and 
occaitf onally ty:ow light on the geography of the country^ 
MT'pdint <^ its reitourcfes^ with a timid band. The pages 
of the demttariO,'Were of course purified from poMtical 
4it-yidig{0Ui^ heresies, and no dangerous variety of topici 
wlbi-allo^dt- t¥)ieii-the revolution broke out> the 
editor beoaille -ttti actor in -the sdenesthat followed> 
Knd-his -journal Ml kito. neglect,, or rather gav« place 
to iEi^neW |>dfplfri entitled the- Gaeette of Buenois Ayres^ 
etltablished by the Junta,- which, in&tead of essays cm 
the hattiral advantages of th& country, on the difPer^it 
kfaids of 8oil£^ file proper modes df culture, 

—quo sidere terram 
Vertere, Maecenas, ulmisque adjungere vitis 
Conveniat: que cura boinnn, que oultus babcndo 
Sitpecore — 
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was filled with politics, dobiestic and foreign newiSy. 
the manifestoes of the govemment, and declamations 
on the libeity of printing, on the abuses of the. colonial* 
system, the political regeneration, abstract disqtiiJsitioiis 
on the nature of government and the rights of man, togi^ 
ther with professions of loyalty to their beloved sovereign 

Ferdmand. . -. 

. The progress in literatote >and science made by the 
natives of America,, in spite of all these disadvantages^ 
ought to give us a high opinion of their natitrdlcapar 
cities, and. in^thesa the travellers in South America^ 
have no difference of opinion. They all seem to. ag|«e> 
that th^y are neither d^cient in quickness of percept 
tion, noT^ in perseverance in the most abstruse studies^ 
They have certainly exhibited a much higher literarf 
character, than^ we hsLd any right to expeojt ftom 
the circumstances under which they were placed^ : so 
well calculated to keepihem.in a state jof the.niost 
profound ignorance. When left free to. pursue >.lheif 
own inclinations, I have ndv doubt they .will :prddnoi 
their fall, quota 4>f eminent mieii; to look foe fliis under 
the Spanish regime^ would be .to 16<&.for:''.grapesvOii 
thorns, and. figs .on . thistlesu'^*. in tiieir attajnmenti 
they have had nothing to. stimulate them but fhe.lovft 
of learning itsdf. Wliat:may we nbt expect from them 
^hen nil .the avenues to^vprdferment iatod ixliatinctiioa 
^hall be laid open-trrwhen public opiiiion sh^.be pu^ 
rified by reasmi . and aound ; phUosopfayrr^^trhen . pa* 
triotism . shall elevate their «ational . characteivMwhwi 
national interests shall ^ call forth Jiiativje talents ^from 
pbscurity, or prompt their cultivation-^when^ national 
celebrity shall become the reward of wisdom 4ind vii^ 
tue ? How different were (he circumstances under which 
the sages and heroes of our revolution were reared! 
There were no schools in South America ^ wllich*t4 
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form great men^ by giving them a practical know- 
ledge of political life. Our colonial legislatures were 
schools for statesmen; we had a free press, and we 
shared besides in the political disputes which agitated 
Great Britain. Our colonial wars, made known to us 
our Washington — our colonial affairs, called forth the 
tal^its of a Franklin--our bar trained up a number 
of eloquent men to assert the cause of their country. 
Before the revolution, the South Americans could not 
be said to have any voice in public afEoirs, and no 
theatre of action was afforded for the exercise or 
^splay of talents as in .our own country; and even 
if such characters could be formed, the want of general 
diffusion of knowledge among Ihe people deprived 
them of the proper materials to act upon. Those nu- 
merous periodical works and light essays, which in our 
country are scattered every where, and eagerly read^ 
and which operate like refreshing dews, were unknown 
to them. The only libraries in the. country, were to he. 
found. in cloisters and colleges, while the number of 
works of modem date which came by stealth into thdr 
hands viras inconsiderable. . If the revolution found a 
number whose attainments were respectable, it i$ to be 
ascribed to the vigour and elasticity of their minds, 
which faroka through the surrounding gloiom.' The utter 
indifference of the people of Garaccas in ihe year 1797, 
is known to have been the only cause which at that time, 
frustrated an attempt on the part of some of the most 
/enlightened inhabitants to throw oftVthe Spanish yoke. 
Their mental faculties had sunk into a state of torpor 
from the want of those subjects of higher interest, 
which alone c6ald. rouse them to action. There were 
none of those springs of public feeling to be touched 
which on ordinary occasions suffice to rouse . and ani-^ 
mate a people. . 
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IV. Having taken a hasty glance at the geographical 
features of Spanish America and its population, I shall 
proceed to speak somewhat more in detail of the prin- 
ciples of the colonial government and policy ; conceiv- 
ing this in some degree necessary, in order to form a 
just idea of the nature of the contest which now prevails 
in those unhappy countries. The theory may be seen 
in the volumes of the Recopilacion de las Uyes de In- 
dids ; but the practical operation is to be sought else- 
where. The admirable work of Campillo, a Spanish 
minister, unfolds its evils in a masterly manner, and 
with a boldness at which I was not a little surprised^ 
considering the slavery of the Spanish press. Depons, 
in his Caraccas, has given some of its most prominent 
features; and while he affects to admire them, he ac- 
knowledges that they are but a mask concealing thR 
most disgusting deformities. The occasional hints from 
Humboldt, bear the stamp of impartiality without any 
affectation of approving in theory what is bad in prac- 
tice. Guerra, a learned Mexican, who published his 
history of Mexico in London, has treated the subject at 
large ; but has imfortunately manifested so much bitter- 
ness and party feeling in his disquisitions, as to dimi- 
nish the weight to which they would otherwise be enti- 
tled. The different manifestoes of independence, deal 
so much in generals, and are so declamatory, that they 
furnish very little data for the rational mind. . 
.America, on its discovery and conquest, and grant 
by the pope, was considered ; a fief of the crown, inde- 
pendent of the Spanish possessions in Europe. Every 
thing relating to the Indies, emanated from the king 
alone, without any participation on the part of the Cortes 
or of the council Castile, instituted in its place during 
the rdgn of Charles V. As the affairs of the Indies 
grew in importance, its government assumed a higher 
Vol. I. D 
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character. In 1611, the council of the Indies was 
established by Ferdinand, and perfected by Charles V. 
in 1534. Every ihing relating to the Indies was con- 
fided to it, the king being always supposed to be pre- 
sent. All other subdivisions of power in tbe monarchy. 
Were expressly forbidden to interfere in what related to^ 
tfie Indies ; and all drders and decrees to be entitled to 
atiy force. Bad to be signed by the king, and commtmi^ 
cated throtrgh the council. Besides being thus inde- 
pendent of Spain, each district, viceroyalty, or govciii- 
ibeiit, was independent of the other, but united undier 
the king as their common head. Humboldt comparer 
tiiem to a number of separate, although confederated^ 
itBLtes ; but deprived of Important rights in their com- 
mercial relation with tbfr cXA world,.and with each other. 
It is i^peatedly asserted, that the fii^es are not re- 
garded as colonies, but as independent, integral members 
of the empire, equal in dignity and rights to Spairt. 
T%is is fully supported, as well by the laws of ther: 
Indies, as by (tie addition which they give to the king's 
title. As hicorponated feudatories, the Indies isre 
eitempt from imy conformity to the laws, customs, or 
usages of Spcdn, excepting so far as^ th^y are e±presdyr 
inti^oduced. 

Hhe Spa^h Americans, as the descendants of tbA 
^rst conquerors and settlers, ground their political 
rights, on the provisions of the code of the Incfies.. 
They contend, that tHeb^ constitution is of a higher 
natmre than fliat of Spaitf ; masmuch, as it rests upon. 
etpress compact, between the monarch and their ances- 
tors. They say, it was expressly stipulated, that aU 
c^iquests> ahd discoveries, were to be maide at flieir 
own risk and expense ; and that they were forbidden^ im * 
any instance to be made at the expense of the king. Im 
consideration of which the first conquerors and setttors^: 
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were to be ilie lords of the soil; they were to possess 
its goTemment, immediately imder the king, as their 
feudal head; while the Aborigines were given to them as 
vasslals, on condition of instructing them in the christian 
religion^ and in the arts of civilization. It was in virtue 
of this compact, Hhsit the American junta denied the 
right of bodies similarly constituted in Spain, to exer- 
cise authority over them, as this right alone appertained 
to the king, in Us council of the Indies. They objected, 
on the same grounds, to the Spanish Cortes, which pro- 
po^d to act in the name of the captive king; and 
admitting that it wats regularly constituted, its authority 
could not lawfully extend over any other than the 
EiEropean part of the empire. There appears to be 
nerthini^ clearer than this reasoning. Spain had no right 
to assume the sovereign's i^ame for any other purpose, 
than to provide for her own safety, there being no con- 
nejdon between her and the Indies, but through the 
sovereign ; that connexion ceased the moment the sove- 
reign wa» in a situation where his acts were null, andth6 
royal authority for a time completely interrupted. The 
Peninsula, as a component part of the empire, was enti- 
tled from necessity to establish a Cortes, for the purpose 
of taking care of its own concerns; and each vice- 
royalty of the Indies, had an equal right to erect its^ 
junta for the same j)urpose. Here is the foundation of 
the dispute between Spain and the Indies ; the con * 
duct of the Spaniards in Europe, as well as those in 
auttmrity in America, justly created disgust. The £u- 
rofleanB, instead of resorting to the Cortes in the first 
instance, successively erected jmitas in the provinces, 
which riot only claimed sovereignty over the rest of the 
Pd^insula, but likewise over the Indies ; while the func- 
tionaries in America, more anxious for the preservation 
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of their [offices than for any thing else, openly avowed^ 
that America ought to follow the condition of Spain, 
whatever that might be, as in the case of the war of the 
succession. The Americans who had been roused to 
the most lively enthusiasm in favour of Ferdinand — 
who amongst other extraordinary proofs of loyalty, 
had contributed nineteen millions of dollars, to aid the 
cause in Spain — who seemed to be animated with the 
most violent hatred to Napoleon, considered themselves 
as treated with gross insult by the Spaniards ; and their 
loyalty was thus converted into hatred, first by the 
menaces of the Europeans, and next^ by their resorting 
to force, and treating them as rebels. 

But whatever the constitution of the Indies may be 
in theory, Spanish America has alway been in fact, held 
as colonies, subject to the will, Caprice, and interest of 
the king of Spain, and his European subjects. They 
have been viewed only as the means of improving the 
condition of the metropolis, not as a co-equal indepen- 
dent empire, having a right to like favour, and advan- 
tage. For the benefit of the Europeans, the agricul- 
ture and manufactures of America were restricted, in 
order that those of the Peninsula might prosper; com- 
merce was monopolized by the Spaniard, and its offices 
were bestowed on these aliens, in order that they might 
be enriched, notwithstanding the tantalizing declara- 
tion of the code, that Americans in all cases should be 
preferred. This boasted compact, therefore, could only 
tend to irritate and sour the minds of the Americans ; 
while directly in contradiction to this charter, they, the 
descendants of the first settlers and conquerors, weie 
made '^ hewers of wood, and drawers of water" to the 
inhabitants of Old Spain. In order to decdde upon the 
justice or injustice of this case, it suffices merely to 
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change the relative situation, and to suppose tl:e mono- 
poly of the commerce and government of Spain, granted 
to the inhabitants of the Indies ! 

I shall now proceed to give a brief outline of the in* 
temal government adopted for these vast regions. They 
were divided, as has been already stated, into vice- 
royalties and captain-generalships; these again subdi- 
vided into intendencies or provinces, into corregidories, 
commanderies, and missions. The ecclesiastical divi- 
sions will be noticed hereafter. The viceroy is th^ 
representative of the king, while his authority lasts, and 
holds his court with considerable pomp and splendor. 
He presides over every department, and with the excep- 
tion of the distant and tardy control of the coimcil of 
the Indies, 'and the imperfect check of the audiencias, 
he may be considered supreme ; uniting in himself all 
authority, civil and military. In latter times, it is true, 
various checks have been contrived to render his power 
less absolute, not through any desire to shield the Ame- 
rican from oppression, but through jealous fear that he 
may conceive the idea of perpetuating his sway. The 
courts of the viceroys, especially those of Mexico and 
Peru, are said to be formed somewhat on the model of that 
of Madrid. ^^ They have sumptuous establishments, offi- 
cers of state, numerous guards of horse and foot, and 
as much display of magnificence and parade, as if they 
•were invested with regal powers. Their salaries, al- 
though princely, form the smallest part of their income; 
the exercise of their unlimited authority, and the dis- 
posal of a number of lucrative offices, afibrds them 
great opportunities of accumulating riches. Exactions, 
lucrative concerns in some branches of commerce, mono- 
polies, conniving at frauds practised by merchants, are 
the means on which they chiefly depend for raising their 
revenues," There are, no doubt very honourable excep- 
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tions, but it is natural to suppose, that the number 
who resist these temptations is not great. By the laws 
of the Indies, the viceroy, after the expiration of hia 
term of office, is liable, like all other civil functionaries, 
to what is called the residencia,* that is, he is subject 
for a certain time to have his conduct examined into, 
at the instance of any person declaring himself aggrieved ; 
but these powerful delinquents are seldom brought to 
justice; they are generally shielded from responsibility 
by the wealth and influence they have acquired. The 
short duration of their office, intended as a safeguard 
against the formation of ambitious designs, as well as 
to prevent the abuses of power, operate rather as an 
incentive to make the best of their opportunities of en- 
tiching themselves ; while at the same time their govern- 
ment is ^generally lax, and enforces but little obedience 
from the people. This occounts for the apparent con- 
tradiction between the despotic nature x>f the govern- 
ment, and the mildness of its operation on the individual 
inhabitants. Mr. Brougham, in his treatise on the colo- 
nial policy, has explained this subject in a philosophic 
manner, and has shown, that even the distant provinces 
of Rome experienced a government much less rigid, 
than those in the immediate vicinity of the capital, not- 
withstanding the occasional acts of violence and injustice 
committed by the consuls,or the laws which operaiedunfa- 
vourably to the prosperity of the aggregate popukUion. 



* The residencia is still continued at Baenos Ayres. There are 
few of the chiefs of the rerolution, who have not undergone tbiK 
scrutiny into their conduct, and the presumption is, that |t has more 
of reality in it, than under the old riegime. While I was at Buenos 
Ayres, Jlondeau and Saavedra were waiting their decisions in their 
respectiire causes. They have both since been declared ciudadanos 
henemerUos, or deserving citizens, without which they could not hav e 
been employed in any public offices. 
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The elegant manifesto of independence of Buenos Ayred, 
enumerating the evils of the gorenunent they have 
shaken off^ thus expresses itself: ** This system was 
ac^ed upon with the utmost rigour by the ^ceroys, 
each ef whom was invested with ike authority pf a 
YiTAeVj their authority was sufficient to annihilate aU 
who dared to displease them^ and their v^uttions how- 
ever great, had to be borne with patience, while those 
yexatioDS were compared by their satellites or worship- 
pers to the wrath of God." The system was certainly 
such as is here described^ but its practical operation is 
exaggera^ied. Hie Spanish colonial government, ope- 
rated most injuriously and oppressively on the colony in 
the aggregate; restricting its commerce, agriculture^ 
and manufactures, by injudicious laws ; but as respects 
tiie individiuil colonists, all Mntiters seem to agree> 
that more freedom was enjoyed by them than in Old 
Spain. The reflected government did not cherish, but 
neither did it scorch. There were, perhaps, occa- 
^onal exceptions which would have been redressed in 
Spain ; but there was undoubtedly less general aj^res- 
sion. 

Hie viceroy, as Qie military dnef, is styled captain- 
general; and in this department is aided by the junta 
deguerra; he is also goveiaor intendant of the pro- 
vince in which he resides; aad, €is such, he is at the 
head of the judicial department, assisted by the ad- 
vice of a professicmai man, who is styled the assessor, 
but whose opinigns he is not bound to follow. Every 
judicial sentence within his province must be signed 
by him, for which service he is entitled to certain 
fees over and above his regular salary. The inten- 
dants of provinces and ike corregidors receive their 
appointments from the king, but are subject to the 
orders of the viceroy. The term province, as applied 
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in the Spanish system^ has a different meaning from 
that attached to it in these states, previous to onr re- 
volution, where each province was a distinct govern- 
ment, with its governor and local legislature^ dependent 
only on the crown of England, and more prbperly cor- 
responding to the Spanish viceroyalty. But the Spanish 
province was a much more important division than the 
county with us. ^ 

The counterpoise of this extensive authority of the 
viceroy, is the audiencia ; properly a court of appeals, 
deciding in dernier resort, all cases where the amount 
of the dispute does not exceed ten thousand dollars; 
beyond that sum, an appeal lies to the council of the 
Indies. It also possesses original jurisdiction in causes 
above a certain amount. The viceroy is the honorary 
president of this body ; whose check upon his power 
extends no farther than to remonstrate, and to make re- 
presentations to the council of the Indies. Infinite pains 
are taken, however, to give respectability to the audi- 
encia; and the viceroys generally find it their interest to 
cultivate a good understanding. The privileges and 
immunities with which they are clothed, have also a 
• tendency to raise a certain awe in the minds of the colo- 
nists. They are almost invariably Europeans ; and con- 
siderable pains are taken in their selection. In order to 
keep them as much as possible distinct in feeling and 
interest from the inhabitants, they are forbidden to 
marry, enter into commerce, or to hold property in the 
country, and are even restricted in their social inter- 
course. The obvious effect of this law, if rigidly ob- 
served, must be to prevent them from entertaining much 
affection for the countries under their jurisdiction, or 
regard for its happiness and prosperity. To make 
amends, they are the faithful executors of the kill's will^ 
as expressed in the council of the Indies. The fidelity 
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of the viceroys has sometimes been suspected; but as 
far as I can learn, this has never been the case with the 
andiencia. This body has at times been regarded by the 
people, as the defenders of public liberty, standing be- 
tween them and the absolute authority of the viceroy. 
They have controul over all other tribunals of jus- 
tice, civil and ecclesiastical. The audiencia is com- 
posed of a regent, and three oydores, with two fiscals, 
(attorney-generals), one for civil, and the other for cri- 
minal matters ; a reporter, and an alguazil mayor. It 
has the right of corresponding directly with the king; 
and it is its duty, to inform the council of the Indies of 
the state of the colony. To it are also confided all im- 
portant commissions, with the exception of the military. 
One of the most important prerogatives of the audiencia, 
is that of succeeding to the viceroy, in case of his de- 
cease, and until the appointment of another by the king. 
Jn this case, the regent or eldest oydore represents the 
head of the vacated executive power. 

In order to form a correct idea of the internal, or 
domestic government, it is necessary to attend to the 
manner in which the Spanish settlements are generally 
made, although there are exceptions. Instead of being 
scattered over the face of the country, like our farmers 
and planters, they are most usually collected in larger 
or smaller groups, at some distance from each other ; at 
least, this was the mode in which the Spanish settle- 
ments were formed at an early period, while their savage 
neighbours were more formidable. They began by build- 
ing a town or village, and cultivating the lands in its 
immediate vicinity, while the space betweeen different 
establishments lay waste, until afterwards appropriated 
. for estancias or grazing farms, attended to by solitary 
shepherds, living in wretched huts, at great distances 
«from each other. In consequence of these circum*- 
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stances^ exact territorial boundaries between different 
provinces or districts, were not attended to as in this 
country. The new settlement or village, was sdwayis 
made with the sanction of the government, and wa^ 
attached to some particular jurisdiction. Thus a parti- 
cular village and its vicinage, was known to form a part 
of such a corregidory, and this of some intendancy. 
Hence the difficulties of stating, with any precision^ 
the boundaries between different provinces. Hie estan- 
cias or graadng farms, belonged to persons in the towns 
and villages, and it is presumed, were under the same 
jurisdiction. It was no doubt the policy of Spain, to 
concentrate the American population as far as prac- 
ticable. It was thus more easily controlled; a small 
guard of soldiers can overawe a considerable village, 
but the case would be very different, where the same 
population is scattered over a considerable surface* 
South America, therefore, exhibits a great number of 
villages, populous districts, and considerable cities 
surrounded by vcust deserts. This distribution has pro- 
duced smous obstacles to Gie progress of the revolu- 
tion, as well <m account of the facilities afforded to <iie 
^i^ny, as Ax>m the clasbmg interests and feeUngs of a 
numb^ of petty independent communities, with narrow 
local views of policy, sprmging up immediately after 
throwing off the SpaniiA yoke. 

The mumcipal govemm^its exhibited an important 
exception to the general despotic character of the colo- 
nial system. Tlie caMldos, which are popular ass^n- 
blies, were Intrusted widi the minutiae of the inlemsil 
govemm^it, witli the police, ttie adiaiiustration ol jus- 
tice in ordinary cases, and with other powers mote 
various and important tiian Aose of our corporations. 
The persons who composed the deliberative part 'Of 
tins body were called regidms, a term -correspondiBg ftl 
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some measure with that of aldermen; the alcades, and 
other officers attached to this body^ constitute the calaldo> 
ajnmtamiento^ or corporation. Those places which pos- 
sessed cabildos^ had in their local governments, some 
considerable advantages over the cities of Spain, which 
were allowed, to make amends for their distance from 
the metropolis, and their possessing no apoderados, or 
authorised agents to represent them in the council of the 
Indies, as the cities of Spain were represented in the 
council of Castile. This municipal institution was bor- 
rowed, however, from those of Spain. Their history is 
well known; they were established in that country, for 
the same reasons that Louis le Gros introduced the com- 
munes into France, and the English monarchs extended 
the powers of parliament ; in order to form a x^ounter- 
poise to the great feudatories or vassals, the inbsibiiants 
of the cities were permitted to establish municipal tri-^ 
bunals, exempt from all controul but that of the crown. 
By this means, the kings were ^labled to get the better 
4^ the barons, after which, both in France and Spain, 
Ihese bodies were either narrowed in their powers, or 
treated with neglect; an occurrence which fortunately 
did not take place m England. 

The Sj^aniards had much attachment to the cabildos ; 
and the first settlers and conquerors took great pain3 
to introduce them into America ; they were besides, de- 
sirous of enlarging their powers as much a^ possible. 
In the first instance, they were granted to every village, 
until afiter experience proved, that they placed more 
power in the hands of the inhabitants, than wa^ thought 
convenient to allow ; especially as it was more exten- 
sive than had ever been given to the cabildos of Spain. 
Depons mentions a remarkable instance of what he calls 
usurpation on the part of the cabildos ; its consequences 
tiesen^le so much the occurrences that have taken place 
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in some parts of South America, since the expuIsicHi 
of the Spanish authorities, that I cannot refrain from 
extracting it. '^ The weakness of the governor Villa- 
cinda, suffered the cabildos of Venezuela to take a 
gigantic stride towards the usurpation of power. This 
govemor, who died in 1556, ordained, to the prejudice 
of his lieutenant^eneral, that during the vacancy, the 
cabildos should govern the province, each in its district, 
until the arrival of a regular successor. Never, perhaps, 
did imagination conceive an idea so absurd ; but it was 
too flattering to those whom it clothed with authority, 
not to be considered by them as wise. Thus were the 
powers of government distributed into the inexperienced 
hands of the cabUdos. Each district of a cabildo be- 
came a republic, independent of the republic in its vicinity. 
This pro visionary government, presented during a year 
that it existed, a complete picture of chaos and confri- 
sion.'' He farther informs us, that the cabildos sent a 
deputy to the king, with instructions to make a number 
of very important requests; one of which was, that in 
case of the death of the governor, and before the ap- 
pointment of a successor, the government might be 
placed in their hands ; the greater part of their requests 
were granted. The consequence of this increase of 
power, was several very serious collisions with the 
other branches of the government, particularly in the 
year 1725, when the cabildo of Caraccas deposed the 
governor Portalis, and threw him into prison. This 
finally led to a change in the policy of establishing new 
cabildos, and occasioned the powers of those already 
established to be curtailed. 

The cabildo, however, is far from being a popular 
assembly, according to our ideas. It is not properly 
elective, popular elections having ceased in Spain 
before the introduction of these corporations into 
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America. But they are connected in interest with the 
people, from the nature of their composition, none 
but native Americans, or Spaniards long settled in 
the country, being eligible. The places of regidor are 
sold by the king, but undei! the conditions before spe- 
cified. The regidors annually elect the two alcaldes, 
de primer and segundo voto, who are very important 
magistrates in the local administration. This is the 
only semblance of election under the Spanish system 
in America. The number of the regidors varied in 
different cities, but the chief magistrate of the place, 
is always the honorary president of the cabildo. These 
municipalities have been compared to the. Roman 
dicuriones, established in their distant provinces. 
Although not elected by the people, they are regarded 
as their representatives, and are connected with them by 
ties and interests, which the viceroys and oydores are 
not allowed to form, or entertain. I scarcely }mow an 
instance in which they have not taken side with the peo- 
ple. They have been uniformly the organ through which 
their sentiments have been expressed. In the present 
contest, the cabildos have generally taken the lead in 
casting off the royal authority, and we are informed by 
Guerra, that in Mexico, on account of this well-known 
mclination, they were for a time suppressed. These 
municipal bodies, intended at first to oversee the details 
of the police, Jiad a constant tendency in America, to 
acquire ^eater importance and influence with the peo- 
ple, on account of the variety of circumstances suffi- 
ciently obvious to the reflecting mind; while at the 
same time, similar institutions in Spain were every 
day becoming of less account. While in America, there 
existed a state of things favourable to liberty, in the 
facility of obtaining subsistence, and the absence of 
comparatively oppressive exactions from the state, and 
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the owners of fiefs in Spain, the people were ground 
and oppressed by tax-gatherers, landlords, and the 
clergy, and at the same time assailed by the ills of po- 
Tcrty and want. 

These are the leading features of the ciyil goyem- 
ment. The only popular branch was possessed of 
very limited powers compared to our local legisla- 
tures ; and from the maimer in which legislatire, exe- 
cutive, and judicial acts, are blended in all de.«spotic 
governments, it is not easy to specify the boundaries 
between these different jurisdictions. I question much, 
whether any but an American or an Englishman, can 
accurately comprehend the difference ; I never met with 
any other who had a clear notion of it in practice. To uis 
^hd are accustomed firom infancy to the Operations of 
free government, it appears no way di£Gicult to distiB-^ 
guish what is properly a legidative, executive, or ju- 
dicisd ac€y but this is far fiom being the case wiflt othehi, 
as I had fi:^e<pient opportunities of rematkmg in the most' 
iittelligcait Frenchmen of Spaniards. The cabildo is n6t 
intended as a check on the viceroy or audiencia, but 
probably to save them trouble. The members are not 
sufficiently numerous to acquire an extensive infliience» 
over the community, whicb they doubtless wotdd do, if 
ddl the different mimicipalities were united into a nu- 
merous legislative body. The cabildo cannot pass- 
laws, but may do many acts, that witii us, who have 
been bred under a government of laws, would imply 
extensive legislative powers. The lawi^ of the Indies 
are the code of the colonies, togeiher with such new 
decrees as from time to time emanate from the king in 
his council, and promulged by the viceroy. But inde- 
peiidehtly of these, the viceroy issues his own decree, 
by hansdo or proclamation, often embracing the sub- 
jects, which under our colonial government, could orAy 
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proceed from the provincial legislature, ot the King of 
England and parliament. It is therefore in vain to seek 
for the exact boundaries which separate the authority of 
the viceroy, of the audiencia, or of the cabiMo. The 
king in his council of the Indies, is absolute as respects 
America ; that is, he unites in himself the three great 
branches of government. The viceroy, so far as he is 
not directly controlled by the council of the Indies, 
poss^sscis a sfamlar power over all departments below 
him* The audiencia is flie supreme court of judicature, 
dbd the council of the viceroy ; while the cabildo is ab- 
solute with respect to those things under its control, and 
yet acts in obedience to the viceroy, when be thinks 
ptojper te hiterfere. From these elements, some idea 
miay be formed of the kind of governments established 
pn the expulsion of the Spanish aiufliorities. It is na^ 
tirnd to expect, that the new establishment must partake 
mdie or less of the character of the old. To visiohavy 
theorists, it may appear an easy matter for a peopile fa 
daSkt off fheir old habits, and to unkom at once; 
but ex]^rience and good sense forbid us to form any 
slich expectations.* HeretofcMe in Spanish America, 



■^ I faaye heard it expFossed by p«iM)nB of some pretensions^ tfaat 
nothing is necessary bat the introduotion into my coontryy of the 
formi of free goyemment, and that the people 'will at once be free 
as a matter of coarse. This is a great mistake. A people mast be 
educated and prepared for freedom. It is trae that despotic forms 
y^wcKm extinguish the flame of liberty; bat a different kind of go- 
yemment, sach as we enjoy, woald be useless and inoperatiye among 
a slavish ignorant people. All that can be expected is to giye them 
the best that circumstances will allow, and set to work to prepare them 
fer a better by education and the diffusion of knowledge. The \fro- 
gress of the South Americans is more rapid than their most sang^uino 
ftfends had any right to expect; that they should at once establish a 
gotemiMiilt sttch a^ oura^ suraly^onght not to be reqoiredw 
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ho specific rights of the citizen were exactly defined 
or acknowledged ; and where the law is nncertain and 
vague^ there can be no security for person or property^ 
however circumstances and situations may for a time 
afford a kind of fireedom from oppression. 

The colonial government had been gradually acquir- 
ing a singular complexity by the addition of a great 
number of offices to each of the principal departments. 
The greater part of these offices were sold at fixed prices, 
IMaid formed no inconsiderable item in the royal revenue. 
Every new office that was created^ required afterwards 
a dozen others to watch over it ; the miserable refuge of 
a government which is conscious of the worthlessness of 
all its agents, and which sees that its greedy and insa- 
tiable exactions, justify the endeavours of all to defraud. 
hk those departments connected with the royal revenue, 
ftis complexity is chiefly remarkable. In the customs, 
and in the mine districts, there are checks upon checks 
without end. But they generally seem to combine in 
one object, that of plundering both the ^ng and his 
American subjects. So certainly did any kind of office 
l^ad to fortune, that they were often, solicited without 
salary, and many passed to the colonies merely as ex- 
pectants ; about every office there were at least half a 
dozen of these hungry creatures, watching for the death 
or resignation of the incumbent. 

The ecclesiastical hierarchy formed a part of the 
colonial government, and contributed perhaps more to 
the support of the royal authority than even the military 
Ibrce. Spanish America exhibits a singular excep- 
tion to the authority exercised by the Popes over the 
Catholic Church throughout the world. Pope Alex- 
ander YI. by his bull of 1501, transferred to the kings 
of Spain all jurisdiction which he and his successors 
might have claimed, over the churches to be established 
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in the new world. The King of Spain became the head 
of tfie church in America, almost as completely as 
Henry VIII. of the church of England. The nomination 
of all bishops, and to other benefices of the church of 
America, is therefore a royal prerogative, although they 
are presented to flie Pope for his sanction. But his 
holiness can hold no communication with the church in 
America, excepting through the council of the Indies! 
All briefs, bulls, and dispensations must be sent to Spain, 
and be sanctioned by the king before they can reach 
America. The tythes, the ecclesiastical first fruits, and 
(he profits of vacant benefices, belong to the crown id 
consequence of this concession. The Popes have in 
vain endeavoured to get back the extensive authority 
ihey had thus parted with ; but it has been found of too 
much importance in a political point of view ever to be 
restored. An attempt was even made by one of the 
kings of Spain to establish a patriarch in America, so 
as to be entirely independent of the church of Rome. 
** The Spanish policy has reduced the political autho- 
rity for the purpose of increasing that of the king, which 
has become in the Spanish Indies the centre of power, 
and the source of every favour, of every employ, either 
civil or ecclesiastical. The consequence is, that what- 
ever profession a Spaniard embraces in America, his 
hopes are always dependent on the king. From the 
lowest o£Bicer to the viceroy, from the door-keeper to 
(he chiefs of justice, firom the meanest notary of the 
administration to the intendant, fix>m the porter of a 
cathedral to a bishop, all are nominated by the king. In 
the distribution of this infinity of employs, of dignities 
and Iu>nours, consists the grand bulwark of the royal 
power in America.'' ^ - 

' Vol. I. E 
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The jCatfaoUo chpiY^h fn Ajm^fica yf%s placed fp f 
isiiigiila]: ^itm^ou bjr |ljl|^ teTQlp^OQ. ft bec^ioi^ a npc^ 
tion wti^fj^er ttie Pppe sfaQ|il4 ^ F^§E9>^^d(^ as ^e be^i 
pf tl^e chmch, or ivjtietl^r thie Ip^tf i^^fiih^ ffkovl^ 
psi^fi^ fbe sai^e JiifjUdictipfi ft^ if^s pc^ssc^ by ^ 
jkiBg. Th^ ^i^P 9fQpH^ 9^?V^f^ ti^e ppiitiifipfJ i^iit 
jthoji^ at onc^, ai^ wb^n - the pope fiTJipja^ted bis c^r 
coiQiniiiucatLon a^g^ai^t tb^ |pspr^efit3^ f^ bisbop gj^ivsB 

tbem a dispensa^oiu At BueffQa 4:7^9^ ^^^ ^ ?i^ 
)|e^>¥fiti^^ pro^ ^dcon. the folio wj^ qaestion ^a§ 
put by ihid jq|i^ to sevei::^ of tliie «^st cfistii^jj^fyjEd 
^(^e^iastips : )f hefjiM^r th^ flight pf pr^i^tatiff^ f r«ff^ 
patronatqji ^j^ffapis |j(^ ^e Jdiig per^(^||^y^ <tf s^ ai| 
pc^t of tb^ ^T^ereignj^y wbicih ]|^ fX^W^P^ ? 4*0- 
jlipr gu^on w^ pi»p^^, F9P^)F ft PPIVJ^Wr flf ti^ 
for^pin^, wbetbj^ 1^ ^imta ^ ^f PS¥ tP ffitprftw 
1^ e^plen^^ticid ^#airs? T^e }e^pifi4 0e^F gair^ t|^ 
ppiiu^iis^ at Ifurg^^ folded upofi Wip^ C|ii|rioiis xe^ont 
1^,' 9P4, ^ niight ^ye h^n ^^f^i^, in coflfoppifii 
tft tb^ mdie3 ipf tj^ jii|iti|. TI{p i^oy^ffupent of Buepos 

Ayffi? ^ ^erefope t^ b«i4 pf fte SwpJ»^ ^ph lw«^ 

b(^^ m^e fl^ of fritti c^nfi^e^^e fpcpe^s^ W pro- 
pagi^m^ pwi^l^li^ dpftrfpgs ^pi^^iig^t ^ peppfe #w?iys 
aipci^t^d to p^y tfce gie^test dje^poience )h> ^e |iit 
s^ctifin? of tljeir priegte. Tte^^r^cap cjeigy engJig^ 
in t^ work If^rtUy and sincer^ i nqp so Tyith tlij9 
Jfigl^T d^gnitapeg of t^ cb^cb, m}^9 aie, boffeyj^r, 
Sflipl^^ntly cpiQp][}^t ii| f^your iiif ftp p.a^ ivhi<^ 
|iapp€^ to be flppgjflf oijf ^ The t:oj(gr^ pf JJ515 pa$s^ 
^resoli^tion r^gifligfljg tlje d^e^ fsnypy tq 

thp Pope, fpr %. ppfB<^ pf ypg^^i^ ||»eir spiritu^ 
^Saiis; ope wf|s f^^fofdly ^ent, |^^ }iis holjnps^ }^ 
espoused the cause of Spain, and fi^lininated an ^* 
communication against tbf patriots. This tbupderbpit. 
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ADce fifi 4^rrilde^ fell peifect)^ hannless at Buenos Ayres^ 
7be QAly.^Eect it had w^ t^ put a stop to the sale of 
bulls an4 dispensations^ so injurious to public nu>ralSy 
and fU) gvoss an impositicHi ]]|>on the common sense of 
the people. Y^ so slowl; do men give up old fixed 
hstbitsi, that it was thought jnepessaiy, during lent^ to put 
a general notice on the door of the cathedral^ that all 
iiersons who thought proper n^ight eat beefj^ which could 
only be done before^ with a $€{fe conscience, by a special 
dispensation procured at the exp^ise of six or eight 
rials. I read this notice myself. Beef is the commofi 
food, and the poorer classes would find it difficult to 
subsist without it; faence a considerable revenue was 
formerly raised from this sale of dispensations. I am 
not to be understood to convey an idea, that the people 
are not, when viewed with the eyes of a citizen of the 
United States, superstitious; they are only somewhat 
less superstitious than formerly. It is however a sin- 
gular fact, that the catholic church in South America is 
more independent of the pope than even that of the 
United States, or Ireland : and it appears to me, that th^ 
inevitable consequence of the independence of South 
America, will be its ind^endence of the papal hier* 
rachy. 

The subject of the royal revenues is one of the most 
curious in the system of government adopted for th^ 
Indies. It is roundly asserted by Herera, that the king 
contributed nothing towards the magnificent conquests 
^ected by his enterprising subjects ; but these were no 
sooner accomplished, than not satisfied with the domi* 
nion and the advantages of trade^ he became the master 
and owner of every thing. The royal portions of gold 
and silver, and of every other metal, the avails of the 
customs, the appointments to office, and the numerous 
other incidents of supreme authority were not sufficient ; 

E 2 
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but after imposing all fhe taxes and burth^is to which 
the metropolis was sabject>' many others we^e devised 
Sxclusively for the Indies. *The king set up various 
oppressive monopolies ; tb6 -j^bpes granted him the eccle- 
siastical tythes ; he exacted tiibutes from fhe unfortunate 
natives ; he introduced the odious alcavala, or tax on sales 
and purchases ; and, in the early periods of the conquest^ 
he was not ashamed to claim a portion of the spoils 
taken from uno£fending nations, attacked and butchered 
with no other pretext that that of pbssessing their 
wealth. 

In noticing these different sources of revenue, I shall 
begin with the royal fifths of gold and silver, as the 
inost important branch. There was, in the first instance, 
a duty paid for the privilege of working the precious 
metals ; but the duties at present received by the crown 
are, 1st. one and a half per cent, cobos, or old esta- 
blished duty to the king ; 2d. six per cent, real diesmos, 
or king's portion of the tythes ; Sd. the derechos de fan- 
didon, to defray the expences of smelting and refining ; 
and lastly, one rial for evcty mark of silver, to pay the 
salaries of the officers of the tribunal of the mines : the 
whole amount, id about foiirteen per cent, upon all the 
precious metals extracted from the mines. The profits 
of the crown derived from the monopoly of quicksilver, 
without which the mines cannot be worked, is very con- 
siderable. The diminution of the produce of the mines 
during the last ten years, is thought by many politicians 
to be one of the causes of the conunercial embarras- 
ments throughout the world. Those of Mexico, during 
that period, it appears, fix>m the official documents, have 
scarcely produced a third of the annual amount drawn 
from them formerly. The mines of La Plata, it is pre- 
sumed, have produced still less ; but it is probable that 
those of Lima have imdei^one no sensible diminution. 
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The quantity of the precious metals withheld from cir- 
culation^ by the troubles of America^ has never been 
ascertained with accuracy ; what may have been the 
offect of fliis oo the commercial world, is still more dif- 
ficult to conjecture. It is well known, that there were 
immense quantities of gold and silver in Spanish America, 
which were called into circulation, and probably contri- 
buted to make up the defect produced by a partial fai- 
lure of supply from the mines. 

The next branch of revenue I shall notice, is the alca- 
vala, than which a more vexatious exaction could not 
well be contrived.^ It is a duty varjring from one to 
f(mr per cent, on all sales and purchases, with the ex- 
cerptions in favour of the church and of paupers. Every 
merchant, shopkeeper, and tradesman, was compelled to 
deliver, on oath, an exact account of his purchases and 
sales. The same thing was exacted of every private 
fionily, and even their provisions purchased at market 
were not exempted. Although this harassing and trou- 
blesoine tax, in the course of time, was rendered less 
vexatious; it is evident that the Spaniards are still far 
behind the other nations of Europe, in the science of 
taxation, if I may so express myself. To draw the 
gieatest revenue in the manner least vexatious or op- 
pressive to industry, is a subject of so much moment 
to every civilized community, that it deserves to be 
classed among the most important sciences. The alca- 
vfUa was generally conmiuted for a fixed sum ; and at 
present, it is little more than a species of indirect tax 



* It originate4 iaSptin daring the straggle to expel the Moom; 
it was an extraordinary contribution to enable the king of Spain to 
maintain the contest, and was afterwards continued when the reason 
ceased, and was introduced into America contrary to every principle 
of justice. 

E3 
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on retailers. It differs firosn the duties collected at the 
custom houses in the interior, called ptt9rto$ secos, 
or dry ports, where gOod& paid transit duties in nature 
of the alcavala, and which amounted to a very high 
per centage. 

But the most considerable source of reDuuie next to 
the royal portion of tbe precious metiiis, was that de- 
rived from th0 customs. The duties on merdiandise 
amounted to about thirty-four per cent. exclusiTe of the 
transit duties so frequently paid in the interior. It is 
stated by Arispe, in bis memoir on the prcvincias inter-' 
nas of New Spain, that European merchandise had to 
pay duties thirty times before they reached the to^fn of 
Coaquila, where he resided ! The maritime duties coii- 
sjsted of the almoxarifasgo, whic^ was collected only 
on what was shipped or landed ; that is, on entering and 
clearing. The next was the aimada and armadillo; 
the intentioi; of which was to defray the expense of light 
vessels, employed to defend the coast against the incur-- 
sion of pirates> ajk a period wh^ they were much inr 
fested by them; although this had ceased long ago, the 
tax is still continued. There were also duties of coiOr 
sulate and £^;idiotage, m order to defrtiy the expenses of 
the officera employed* These duties yielded a cousifc- 
derable revenue to Spain, in those provinces which* had 
been the s^/aA^ of ^e ievolttti<m. The revenues derived . 
from New Grenada, Venea^uela, La Plata>and Chil^ from 
these sources^ hav^ been lost to Spain ; their amount 
probably exceedied even the produce of the mines ; not 
to speak of the deprivation of trade to these countries, 
a deprivation which is fast sinking Spain herself to 
wretchedness and poverty, staggering as she is, und^r 
the weight of burthens which have not been diniinished, 
in proporiion to the diminution of her strength. 

The king, as head of the church, derives alsp con-^ 



6ictertiBfe reventi^s frotti that ibUtSe. Ifte pYiUclpai id 
the tythes, from which nothing is exempted ; tctA th^fi 
c6Ue6ti6tt id dor rigid, fliatt, flccofdiAg to'th^f tawa of the 
liidiei^, no one can chkh^e bis itsidtoce \tWio1it Htc^vsi 
first obtained tL terti^eate (it h^^g tfldchatg^ thenl; 
They atffe eolfe<^ frjr ffi^ tfee t&gV otfteers, bit depo^ 
AHiti in a distinct tMadt^, In sotAe instanced, how- 
ever, fhey ^9^ete cdllgctetf by the clergy, who retained all 
imi flie kiiig's porttdd. AdcOtding' t6 the ordinaltce of 
Charles V. at Madrid, 1539, they ^ere di^ded in iSbl^ 
foUowlniig jt^ei; ouS fourth Was a:ssigned to the 
bisho]^ Of die diiot^se, acnotfaisr femrtfr to the dean aiid 
tMpteT, and other offl^t^ Of Ae cathedral. The' dber 
Balf was <fitidied ihto idne paMs, two dt wUth, h^ doi 
iMtnm, ifete transmitted to ilti$ ihng. Hie other sey^d 
pkttS, liieM t^fiptopmt^ to the liBtppott of the parOclnsd 
tieri^, and 1^ otber pioaes'tidids. The htSt de cruikda', 
a fei iip<]lh the piety of the peopfe, ti atdo pYordtrctlvle!: 
ft a A ^tfpal dispensaCtiott, issued ey^er|^ tWo yeard, and 
iKM to the AmiifkMa td ceftidn priced gradnatM by tfait 
puHi^ of file bnyeiM. Tli6ir6 ai^ other bulls, the tdogi 
iWMAilkMe Of w&ch wa^d diiit of composition, enabling 
a ^ief or dl^otindref tier i^etaint with a clear condcionco, 
Oe ptopetiy of wlScAlie ttAii Ohleatedf hLriiOighboiii'. tM 
HMfoda nnApfhUer Mnatd, y4et6 i^y^ned derived from 
flie fiMt frMts of 6ivif abd eccT^df adflcal ofllces. Tb^ 
AAsf Wad a po/floti' of the' inOomie of tfre b^^fices, g^ne^ 
Mly'^tbd to* a m<Aitil'd^ dalary, btit nbt exdioted tOOfl 
dOfebr fom* moijtb'd^ ei^oftiitiit. 'tKe'Umt U one VsSi of 
fte fMi^d^ dafa!ky d^^A'befo)-^ entcfring: npon ttife olttce, 
ciyil as well as ecclesiastical. The vacantes may ares 
and minores were incidents of the church revenues. The 
procoedd of an vacant benefices, according to the laws 
of the Indies, must be paid into the royal treasury ; 
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and the confiscated property of the Jesuits amounted to 
a considerable sum.* 

The sale of offices was also considered a source of 
public revenue. With few exceptions, the colonial 
offices were exposed to sale, and it is not improbable, 
that this may have been one cause of their extraordinary 
multiplication. The author of Gil Bias can hardly 
be accused of exaggeration, in his description of the 
manner in which offices are bought and sold, or intrigued 
for at the Spanish court. 

A revenue of no trifling amount, was derived from 
the monopolies of tobacco, salt, and quicksilver, as 
well as from the excise on spirituous liquors, where 
circumstances did not forbid their distillation. These 
are generally so high, and exacted in so arbitrary a man- 
ner, as to be exceedingly oppressive. Stamped paper, 
or papel sellado, considering its extensive uses, is 

* 

also a lucrative branch. Every public act or private 
agreement, must be upon stamped paper; and consi- 
dering the immense quantity consumed in law suits, 
where every thing is reduced to writing, the evidence, 
pleas, statements, arguments of the parties and their 
counsel ; the decrees, interlocutory or final, of the judge ; 
it must constitute a very important branch of revalue. 
Every document obtained from the government and its 
different branches, must be written on it ; the price is 
fdso enormously high, varying from twenty-five cents to 
a dollar for every sheet. There was also a duty on the 
importation of slaves, which amounted to about thirty 
dollars a head ; although the Spaniards did not engage 



* These two items are at present of great importance in estimating 
the resources of the patriot gorernment 
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in the slave trade, they willingly gave it sanction and 
encouragement. 

The worst part of the Spanish exactions, was that 
which fell on the Indians. In the first instance, these 
nnfortonate people were held by the conquerors as 
slaves, and treated with a degree of cruelty unexampled. 
They were parcelled out into repartimientos,* ^f greater 
or less extent, according to the dignity of the person to 
whom the grant was made. The Indians were consi- 
dered as belonging to the king, not as subjects, but as 
slaves; 'and he thought it right to reward the conquerors, 
by aUowing them their services for certain periods. It 
was not until the year 1542, that through the energetic 
remonstrances of Las Casas, and the rapid diminution o£ 
the Indians, this wicked and cruel oppression was 
compelled to give way to a substitute in theory at leas^ 
ofa milder character. The incotnjcndcu were established, 
by which a certain number of Indian families, were pre- 
sumed to be placed under the protection of some .person, 
of virtue and humanity, thus creating, as was supposed, 
the relation of the Roman client and patron. The ]bidia]iB 
were declared free, and in lieu of. the taxes and dues 
paid by other subjects, a poll tax was imposed upon 
all, .from eighteen to fifty, amounting to ftbout five 
dollars each. This tax, and the vexations practised Iqf 
the ineamenderos, who perverted their trusts, lefl; tba 
Indians in a situation but little better. It was not until 
file gradual extinetion of those estates, that their situa* 
tion was at all improved. Humboldt states, that of li^te 
years, the Indian population has been observed .to in*. 
f crease, which he considers as the best proof that their 
condition is improving. 



< I . ; J 



* From the word repmrtir^ to divide, to distribute* 
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If die Spanish kings tre entitled to ciedH for their 
endeavours to relieve the Indians from the oppnsa km» 
of the peat landhcrfdeis, there is one species of iiA]k>- 
sition pNictised by themselves on these wiforttante 
f^ofie, which mofb thito codntefhalanees their bcHeto- 
lent policy in other partiodars. It is fevnd that the 
Indian daa best mflistand the destrdctive occnpaMoD dt 
laboiniBi^in the mine^ and thai Enopeans or negw&9B 
pmsb almost iniltaAtly ; the onwholesome kdbbnr is^ 
ttmefore, assigned to the Indm*. nrobaA>ly flie trM 
veascm is, fliat tiieir bm eddies less syinpatlrf . * Tlm^ 
is an. aMMial oMsefi|)tftOb, caHed the sit^<r, ib work in the 
wyal mines, tkt efect of QSs Im ib arou s 4ifffpft6^kfa^ 
is descrflMl itf Hie fdliow^ masmer by a Spsodrii 
writer ^-J^ Those whu go by tlie orders of the kiti^, M 
w«aife iif Petoiri, abrtflAMtt tlidir eoimtry with dieilpttir itt 
HkeUt ttetffe^ bd<i|f pmm§a <lat Ae ^eater p«rt it 
Okw uto de»<9«iidi ItJto tbcr jiOam, ai^ s^sed witfit 
flsihmii, m& dief i« tti# omMo of a few mofiKte. llwt 
dkf of fli^ di^^aiMM ts sr day of sadness. The^ 
tff^itas^ctf vestfiiiirii ][^^«iiidt ItemselireK befot^ tfeb j^vles^ 
whoy ^9Mhi4' hi ISi^ AC6tfdotalihiiblts> widiir for tliem? a* 
tke do«ifl^^ tb^ eroM- ifi Us<haftd»; to spii^e^ tiMMf 
wMI IMfifMbri tfaMf f^ttds-fliei nsdal pmy^si^, mf says^ 
il.diM» id^ IheM/ iAidIi m^ pAj for. ^ey ^hi^ t^aO^ 
to»«iS']^btftf i(^t^idl^, aeit$(om]^iaiied by their' ftiiSttAs afid! 
rUMohBr, ^6Si they ^^b^paoe/ flttd^ tlien fafee' Icttve itf 
tlltf «d(^ of solA»6^ ^fd teiiat^> ltMkV#6J by tfaoit^ 
isfhte^ Aiid diiMMi : ^Witk ^&aAtei^tey^ attdidoiracwtv 
tlii^ ebdmit^fM tbeir joMiefy. This^ afltcting s^ene i^. 
stiM fuMib- htigbt^ded bythi^ soutid of theif^ small Anittm> 
and bells^ which usually give the dgtttti Ibr liieir depoiM 
ture.'^ * Such is the price at which the gold of the new 
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world has been purchased! Who Woidd not say, fitf 
better that the cursed metal had never bete dii^tcirbedl 
in its subterraneous caverns, if these be the only temu^ 
on which it can be proQuted. But the fact is not so«^ 
it is the compiUsion chiefly, which excites this bonotf 
among the oppressed Indians $ for thei^e kte many whd 
voluntarily engage themselves to work in the minoiy 
although the occupation Is cettiiinly unheaUJiy^but fto 
risk is encountered, when a project Of rewavd is hdd 
out — ^nor is it so great when not performed as a ioAy 
and vfhesk the labooref is allowed to witbdiaw at the 
firirt signal of approaching disease. The Indians ar^ 
besides, liable to a g^eat many personal serviees, not 
so unhealthy, but equaliy oppressive. The tevahitioai 
has uniformly relieved them £roi|i all of these : one of flfd 
first steps on the part of the' patriots, being fi6 publkAi 
by proclamation, the entire liberation of the Indianf 
from every spe^cies of thraldoHK, and placing Mm upon 
the same footing as to political and civil rights, widi all 
other citizens. I have in my possession, enrious sped-' 
mens of these decree^, printed in the three prinq^pat 
native language of La Plats^ tito Gvasanay, Aymana^ 
and Quechu. Every change M ihes6 devoted cMUAdesy 
camiotbuibe for the better^ 

Vi lli^ outline I have sketched of the Spanidroidioitivl^ 
policy, would be incomplete, without some account off 
the course pursued with' respeet to its commerce. Thet 
first years of the^ discayei^y of Amedca^ v^ere^ ahnost 
eaiiclusively tal&en^up in* a; restli^ss search) aftbr the pircM*' 
cious metals,, while sobiet attd regulai industry w»s 
despised. Iiiim^[ise smns were tfxtorted^ .firom^. tim^ 
Mexicans and. the FeBiivjiaiufi»i white the r&hesA nnies - o9 
the unijverse ;^ere! kad .op^n jtoitherarande of Ite oopo^i 
qc^ors* WU^ ^e e^ef^ptiM: ^^ Vkiwo^ aad tbtdf 4aidi 
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the fabled Eldorado, America was neglected. It was 
natural for the Spaniards to suppose, that the exhaust- 
less treasures of the new world, would enable them to 
cUspense with those arts, which other nations, less for- 
tunate, were compelled to pursue, as the means of ob- 
taining that which their discoveries and conquests had 
enabled them at once to possess : ignorant of the prin- 
ciples now so firmly established in political economy, by 
the experience of mankind, that labour and industry 
alone constitute real wealth, and that the nations most 
excelling in these, will always haye the precious metals 
at their command. It is a singular fact, now universally 
acknowledged, that of jstU the nations of Europe, Spain 
has been the least really and substantially hentfitted by 
the discovery of the wonderful treasures of America ; 
because they have induced her to neglect those arts, 
without which every nation must bo poor. 

It is almost impossible for a continental nation to 
prosper, where agriculture^ conunerce, and manufactures 
do not flotmsh. These arts, so essential to national 
prosperity, were contemned by the Spanish colonial 
j^ystem. Commerce was mcompatible with the design 
qf hiding, with a miser's fears, the treasures of the- new 
world. At the same time, with a view to secure to the 
metropolis, all the precious metals of America, the 
Spanish government conceived the Visionary project of 
Inaking the colonies, or rather conquests, dependent 
for all the necessaries and luxuries of life. The policy 
was, to confine the colonies to the search of the precious 
metals, and the preparation of a few valuable products 
peculiar to the new world, and these were to centre in 
the metrOpoliii. Agriculture and manufactures were 
therefore prohibited, excepting where it was absolutely 
inipossiId& to dispense wiA them. It has already been 
ifemarked Hi a singular ciiecaiastance, tfiat ttie Spaniards 
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in America^ for nearly two centuries after its dtscdyery, 
did little more than occupy the ancient seats of the half 
civilized Aborigines, in the interior of the coMiiii^nt, and 
along the sides of the Andes. They Were thus placed^ 
partly for the same reasons; fliere was Utde or nothing 
to attract them to the sea board, as would haye been 
the case, if a free and constant intercoiurse had beefi 
kept up with the other parts of the globe. Those 
portions of America, where the precious metals were 
not abundanl;^ such as Venezuela and La Plata, were 
extremely late in obtaining any importance, because the 
nnmemiui restrictions imposed on commerce, rendered 
their agricultural products of little or no value.^ It 
was not until the example presented by the coloniejl 
of other nations, forced itself upon the attention of 
Spain, together with other circumstances, if possible^ 
still more potent, that she reluctantly relaxed some-^ 
what of her policy, although the state of Aiags whichi 
existed when it was first adopted, had entirely changedi 
The expulsion of the Moors, the loss of the Netiberlands 
and of the Italian possessions, rendered it no longef 
possible to supply America with articles of European 
manufdctore, or to carry her products to profitabte 
markets. An incapacity which increased with her 
growth, for she grew in spite of a policy, the most 
Vexatious and oppressiye that can be imagined. 



* Dr. Moreno states, that whetA had been uted for the paipoie 
of filling the mud holes in the streets of Buenos AyresI Humboldt 
tells us, that biit a small portion of the products of New {Spain can 
be carried to market — the remainder perishes. In Caiaocas and 
Buenos Ayres, immense quantities of hides and other produce^ 
previous to the temporary opening of trade to neutrals in irPS^*^ 
were stored in the magazines for want of Tent In this stat^ of 
things, what encouragement to the eultivaUon of the earth ? See 
Dr. Moreno's pamphlet on the subject of free trade. 



Fpr m^re ibaa ii centmy, Uie whole coaaoaneroB iff 
ff p#iU3)i Ai^erica cwtere^ in the city of SeyiUe. N# 
ir^iisel wm pennitted tp sajl for America, without first 
Imng summed at this port, tp which she was in like 
maim^ opn^Ued to r^funi. A policy oiigiaating in 
the jealousy of all intercoiir9e with the Spanish Indiea. 
jFortanately that jealousy could not countemct the laws 
of nature, however it might cramp luid embarrass their 
op^atiooa* The wants of lihe Indies came to be sup*- 
plied by t]iQse very foreign^if^ whom Spain was S(0 
studipms of eigcluding from ~ any p^irticipation in their 
trade« It gave rise to that most pxiaraonlinary j^^ctice 
f)f smugglings whose effect was to place Spain in a 
iviOrse aitiif|.ti(m in respect to her colonies^ than every 
p(hei BatioA virbioh thought proper to tab^ advantage 
pf her foUy. Before the contraband system bad been 
completely oigMised, the ffro jucts of America, with 
016 exLcepti^ix d ber gold and silver, were wPrth ab^ 
^lutely nptbing ; b^q^tise of the total wHnt of Compe^ 
ftttion IfBtSjf^m tb? :ilifli^0at ports of Spain, ds well a^ 
between tl|^ di&exmt ^ii^tioiis t^f Europe; while £ur 
im^ean imfmf^^^ l^oirp ^wh eiiormous prieos, that 
none but those who were jen^ged in rob)»ng the In^- 
^ms. of their goW; or to compelling them to dig for it 
in. ibe minqs, <^pii)d af prd to purchase. The temptations 
which vr^te tbcffpfo]^ h^d out to Pommercial men of aU 
nations, were such as to justify almost every risk. So 
deeply ii^a§ 1^ intcBe^t of i^e Americans enlisted in 
favour of the co«^aban4 ^t it . became a matter of 
honotnr to render it every Assistance in their power. It 
was in vain tiiat Teli^oh was brought in to aid its sup- 
pression, or that smuggling was denounced as a, mortal 
sin, and. the. clergy forbidden to give absolution to any 
one who should be guilty of this oflfence. ^^ There is no 
time worse employed/^ says Depons, '^ than that which 
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tkfi vi^mt spends ifijpa%Mi^ Hm pttblifiMtim; tlweb m 

fesert of tb^ wjhple ^wa^I| of officets^ &qm tbe- iricflii»f 
^ONm J(o tbe mctfUiast pcntiiKsl^ urbois^ object watt to 
Atd^Q the mwt pf tbiQur «ite»ti0M, to kasigit m tbe piow 

Wbrfc tf pii94?fe{iAg 01696 frqttfU <if tbliy i^a^^rr^ tiMt 
Hume) uposL Ae li4ng ; imd pioba^l jr Hb^ Ung IsiouMalf 
iV3^ ultimately morie bieaefitfdd in tbe bsc^udi «f bis UUrs 
ibm Ia -tl^eir obs^rvaaoe, if we tAke wtp view tte iii^ 
CTe^se ja«4 ^Fwc^a^^nt of U9 Amc^icfm pqsseasiaaflu 
ppit IPPgs 4ro apt to 1)6 i^ort-8igbt^4> and to l^ok oalir 
jY> V»m 9vm imiKie4iat6 advantage^ whatever may bt 
tbp^im^ by ^^ who are (wA of thfda; aiul the k^mqH 
0f tills lA given by A[ii:abeaiu iii oao abort i^enteoiei^ 
'' }^^g^ perish^ bat the pe<^I|d aie mmort^'* r 

Siib^ry aod cormptioa becaiae by Ijhja ndeaos intb* 
inately iHterwoveki with every ihing relating to colonial 
traosactions, and contributed much to mitigate the rigot 
pf the ^jBtem, which, if eii|fo|!cedj w^pld have coni]^teIy 
cb^Xed the progress of the Spaoiah settlements.^ 
It i^ wtiEcal to e:&peptj that whe^ compared with 
otbar cplopi^, ppss^$;ing imfk iiifeiior advaatages^ 
their progrps3 wofUd b& t^low; .The French systeia^ 
although ^ot entirely free fyfm the prevalent enot 
ef exclusive CQi^panies^ is .thoiigkt by some to ha^^ 
bepn ilihe l^a^t oppressive. Gfeat Britain endeavounid 
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. * 9^ttb\f mitigation WM f<Mr front iyodaqiiig in all reipeet» ihm 
^l^cU of regular commerce ; i% 19 obft9rTe4 by it 3ps|9l8^ ^lit^^ 
Filai^ieri : " In this case tbe e:i^c]i^V9 commerce must become in* 
jdriojOB to tbe merchants of the metropolis, as well as rainous to the 
colonies : for a clandestine commerce is only beneficial to a few bola 
and avarieiona contrabandists, who taking adrantage of the existini^ 
laws, i^b both the metropolis and the colonies.^ ^ 
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to monopolize the commerce of hor I^orth Americiui 
possessioiLS, and injudiciously thwarted their trade with 
the West ladles ; a trade, without which, it was as im- 
possible to pay her for the products which she fiunu'sbed, 
as it would now be to discharge the balance against UB, 
without the aid of the Commerce which we carry oa widi 
different parts of the world. But when compared to the 
parent state, neither the colonies of France nor of 
England, bore the same proportion as the Spanish colo- 
nies to Spain ; and those countries moreover, were not 
absolutely incapable of supplying their colonies with 
articles of European manufacture, although the colonies 
could not always find a market, at least the best market, 
for their products in the ports of the mother country. 
The establishments of the French, English, and Dutch 
were formed, it is true, with differrait views from 
those of Spain ; they calculated on seeking for articles 
of export on the surface of the earth, and not in its 
bowels. 

Their value depended upon the market ; commerce 
was therefore indispensable. The North American pro- 
vinces and other colonies, althoogh under distinct go- 
vernments, were permitted to have a free and uncon- 
strained intercourse with each other ; while the Spanish 
American viceroyalties stood upon the same fooling as 
if they were each a foreign nation. In our rupture with 
Great Britain, no one cause operated more powerfiilly 
on our minds, than the attempt to force a monopoly of 
our commerce, as well as to make us dependent upon 
her altme for every article of European manufacture. 
It was not with satisfaction we saw the inhabitants of 
Great Britain canyii^ their products wheresoever they 
could find ft market, while we were not permitted to' 
cany oars to other nations, or to receive their commo- 
i tmt in a circuitous manner. It was a policy 
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yrilch produced heart-banunga with fireemen^ who had 
lost nothing of the just sense of their rights by trans- 
plantation to Axaerica. The result proyed how unwise 
fboB attempt was to change the natural current of cpm* 
merce. Since America has been left free to engage in the 
competition so much dreaded^ the trade of Great Britain 
has become infinitely more lucrative than it otherwise 
would have been^ for the simple reason^ that tve have 
been able to purchase more from her by being able to sell 
more to others. No proposition can be more clearly 
proyed^ than that the prosperity of one nation is a gene- 
ral benefit tx> all^ and it is unquestionable^ that the pros- 
perity of the colony adds to the prosperity of the parent 
state> not by the dominion and goyemment of it^ but by 
the maiket which a people of similar habits and wants 
must fiimish for her products. Nearly the. same senti- 
ment is expressed by the enlightened statesman^ Cam- 
pillo. To illustrate the subject by a familiar compari- 
son^ what man in any kind of business^ would not rather 
place himself in the midst of a hundred free and indus- 
trious families, than in the neighbourhood of a planter 
the master of as many slaves ? Such have been the 
leading principles of the Spanish colonial policy; they 
have undergone considerable changes at different periods ; 
bat these changes were not thc^ result of enlightened re*- 
flection, but brought about by circumstances which 
could not be resisted. A rapid survey of the commer- 
cial history of Spanish America will confirm the justice 
of the preceding observations. 

, . The principle upon which the whole system was built 
WM simply this, that the colony e:dsted only for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the metropolis.^ The 



,. • Tbe .foUowiog b the ftcknowledgment of a Spanish wiitcr, in 
a work as late as 1S16--" Espag^ con iDdustria, fuerte y lica,'' paf^o 

Vol. I. F 
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coloHy beia^ tkel property ^ tb^ mebtopoUB, its Halrre 
inhalnKjuite were hi some nesuraie tegwded in ibe light 
itf yattsals to the naUyes of Old Spttia. The object 
co«i8taiitl]f fai view hi the system of eolom&it goteramsBt, 
was to gather wealih ib the hands of the Spanish Hie#^ 
chants, to Ibster and ^nich Spanish maniifaGtnres> to 
faidalge favorites and paiasites, to snppott mUttarjr, 
tifA, and raligions ftmotiomries, and filMilly, to ftmai^k 
\h6 means of carrying on wars in wMch the In^Hkto had 
not ibe most distant concern. If all the items fmv 
mi^ied by Spanish America wete set down, they woiM 
fiEifnish a cnrions accoimt agamst the metropolis. One 
of these wonld be fifty millions of dollars for tlie palact 
ef tlie escnrfal ; another wonld be ibe expences of a waf 
of mventg years, carried on by Spain against file 
Netherlands. Almost every branch of industry, which 
wonld in any way interfere witii Ihose of Spain was 
stricUy prohiMted ; whfle the iidlabitants of Spain were 
freely pennitted to pnime whatever might contribute to 
their wealth, comfort, or aggrandisem^it. America was 
forbidden to pursue those arts which are in some mea* 
tare necessary to every civilized community. The in*- 
Suiting threat of an Engiidh minister, fliat he would not 
permit us to forge even a hob nail, was in Spanish 
America literally carried into efibct. In (he first instance, 
is gold and silver, and a few of fte precious productions 



183. ''Spain \9\\h, industry strong ancl ricb/' En t^das las nacionei 
fuertes ha comistido el nst^ma colonial en el f omenta de la it^etropJi^ 
eomhhuiio, «to lo parte potnbUf eon elde lot eehnide mimms. ^ In 
^¥617 ))0W€9lbl naittm tfae odieiyal s^ftem kM had Ibr its object tihs 
Imncfit of the meMp^Skf mnd om fm u U emnpaiUii with Ms, tet of 
the colonieg themselves.** What equality is there here? Is not 
this the language of a master to his slave ? This is undoubtedly tho 
fMindalloh of nn modem systomt^a just oaase of resfstance can 
<heMort» aever be wcatisg. 
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q£ Uie Col<mie8 uokno^^ in Europe^ were all that was 
wanted of titem; they were so restricted in themanofiw- 
tores -and agriculture, as to be compelled to procure from 
fbe mefxopoliSy cloths^ honsehoHfomitiire, wines, oil, and 
even some kinds of provisions. In fine, os^ a general 
rale, every thing- which could be procured in Spain, Ame-i 
ilea waA forbidden to cultiyate or manufacture. 

Jn.ord^ tp secura to the Spanisb merchant tbe whoia 
benefit of <he Ameiican conunerce, the Americans were 
not permitted to own a single ^p. Thb domestic 
commerce betwe^i the different American yiceroyalties, 
which would have tended so much to their mutual com- 
foit and adyancemeaty wa^ in general prohibited, or 
placed nnd^ such discouraging restrictions as to be 
prodncliYe of the sqidg effect. No foreigner could enter 
flie ccdonies wittiout special license, no vessel at 9JD^ 
ibre^ nati<m coiddjbe received into their harboms, and 
no omp was^ penmt|te4 to trade wifli thrai without per* 
mssiim^ .'Under the penalty of death. Those portions 
of Sonib Ajn^ca, such as Venezuela and La Plata» 
whidi^ wvre not possessed of mines,' and depended on 
^ov^muce ^atirely for the value of their products, were 
keptin the lowest sta^ of misery and depressicm. Until 
adange in the syst^i^' took place, they w^re regarded 
as the pooiest of all the Spanish possessions, althougli 
they afterwards came . to rank among the most valuable 
andin^^rtant; iheif arenowwde^ th$str4mg hoUbrof 
liberty, cmd tnf them in afl' probabiUiy wiU the indepetk^ 
imice of South Ameriea be achieved. 

n has alijea^y be^n, stilted; that at first the mani|&c* 
Ume$ of SpWL and h&t Ebiiopean dispendences, [in some 
neafiuito enfficed to pnreh^ise the g^d and silver, the 
McUneal^ indigo^ eocoa, Jesuit's bairk, sugar, cottoo, 
atiddye woods of America. Paring tbe reign of Charles 
V. SpaiA wasobo of the most industrious, and tbeicH 

F2 
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fore powerful and proiperoiie natioiis of Europe* 
Tlie Hpanliih manufiietares in wool, flax, silk, and inm, 
were not Murpanied by those of any other nation ; and 
yet NO early as the middle of the seventeenth centory, 
these had fallen into decay, so as to be insufficient to 
supply eren the homo consumption. This sad reverse 
has been attributed by able writers to the mdden influx 
of wealtli, whose effects were rather to overturn the 
sober plans of industry, than to afford a natural and 
Arlendly stimulus. But the causes before enumerated, 
the bigotry of Charles II. and his successors, and the 
short-sighted cupidity of the Spanish commercial mo- 
nopolists, must bo regarded as sufficient to account for 
the ruin of Spain. From that time her importance in 
Rurope was gradually declining, her population di- 
minlshod, her agrieulture decaj^ed, and her naval and 
military force sunk into contempt The trade of the 
Indict was in reality eanied on for the benefit of fo- 
ffigiiera; the Spanidi merchants loit their names to 
VagUsh^ FVenfli> or Dutch merdiants, who safety re- 
lied «m Spanish honour* The govunmont had been 
oMig^ to relax* and to pennit foreign mann&ctores to 
fona two^thiida of the €aifo> provided ttM ottnr durd 
wei« Spanish* When wo consMer ttM manner m wfckii 
tida ti«4e was tanied oi^ it is not svpiisiiiK flmt its 
pi\mt» ;riHMild be eMnaovshr hi|^ 

tV tMd^ (wt«e4 in Seville mita Oe yew 17S0; 
whtfn it waa dMoiiied to Cadis* Bvnnr devke was le- 
Mrti^ t^ by Spain for tiie psnpeoe ef pNrmtiaf ttm 

V# eNStfaiee wvse ns'w woiM wei% no leai|!9 neis^ 
sas aeesi asNSis^ aMKi^^nissi as mitt puce er |pooB$ 
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of the colonies, but at stated periods in fleets, so that 
every thing taken to or brought firom the Indies might be 
peifectly ascertained. These were made exclusiyely 
to &e golf of Mexico; and Porto Bello and Vera Croz 
were the two points whence all the Spanish Indies 
were supplied; how imperfectly may be easily con- 
jectured.* Until the contraband came to be perfectly 
established, the profits of this trade were enormous; 
seldom less than two or three hundred per cent., par* 
ticularly as it was one part of the Spanish policy to 
mpply the colonies sparingly, in order to enhance the 
price. But all this only contributed to hasten the 
establishment of the contraband, which so many writers 
have explained, first carried on by the Dutch fi-om 
Curacoa, by the Portuguese from the San Sacramento, 
by the French firom St* Domingo and Guadaloupe, 
and finally, by the English firom Trinidad and Ja* 
maica. 

Spain was at lart compelled cm several occasions to 
make important deviations from her general policy; 
the first was the opening of the trade of Peru to the 
French^ during the war of the succession, when it was 
utterly out of the power of Spain to fiunish the neces- 
sary supplies. The French pursued a course the very 
reverse of that of Spain ; they furnished the American 
market abundantly, and at moderate prices. Their 
merchandise were conveyed to every port of America 
in greater abundance than had ever been known before ; 
thus creating a taste for European goods, enlaiging 
the amount of their artificial wants, and increasing 



* Hie trade mrith tiie Phillipine islands watf carried on from Aca. 
fmloobjr means of galloons; iffliiGlk sometimes afforded a rich booty* 
iSee Assents Voyi^es. : . . 
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tito diffictilties of subsequentfy etxSoir^ag 41ie Sp9aaiat 
qrstem. It was not leng heioite Spmsk discovered her 
cnor ; she immdhateiy nviihdiew the piiTOegd thus cob- 
ceded, and attenqpted to restore her fonaer system with 
tea£61d rigor. 

The other exception aHoded to, was the transfor of 
tlbe Assi^nto to flie British hj the treaty of ITtrecht, as 
^ inducement to Queen Ann to c<mcliide a fieace with 
Philip V. By tins ccmtmct, tiie Soi^ Sea Company 
nndertoc^L to supply a certain number of negroes an- 
nually to SpaniA Ammca, from the year 17lS to 
1743. The most importaut part ^ the oontmct wa^ 
the part of it by which &ey were 'privUeged to send a 
ressel of fi^e hundred tons. Once « year fer tlie Arst 
ten years, laden with European -merc^imdise^ to tiie 
fai^r ci Porto Bello. They were ti^iy p^mStted'to es- 
taMidi factories at Panama, Garft^igena, V^ra Ckuf, 
and Buenos Ayres. This and other adyantageis en- 
abled the British to engross n^aily i0ie whole ttad^ of 
^onih America, whUe the gaKedss starved >for little else 
than to bring home tiie wysd tteipusixres. The effects 
of these privileges became so evidently injurious to 
Spain, that they gscve rise to continued bickerings and 
disputes^ which terminated in tte war betweeu hetf imd 
iGrreat Britain in 1739, putting an end to the Atudento 
trade. 

Spain having the-tiade oncemcwe in her own hands, 
pndeavooced to remedy ttie defects of the ancient gys- 
fem, by grantmg licenses to vessels, which were called 
^register ships, so as to provide a more regular supply 
during the interval of the galleons and flotilla. For 
this permission/ the counciT oFthe Indies exacted a 
very high pr^iptuwoi*- m^dl^eeiect of lej^sepiiig the 
extraordinary profit^ of the iatoiikiper^. although it by no 
means put a stop to the contraband. But as cm^exten- 
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«bm af fhe legular tmde it bad a beneficial effect on fbe 
Spanidi colonies. Tl!ht adTairfageg wliich alsp resulted 
to the CTQfwn by die aogmentatiaa of its levennes, was 
mkch as to occasion te galleons and flofUla to be en- 
tirely laid aside. 

Another Terjr important change took place in the 
year 1764, in die estaUishment of packet-boats to run 
every month to the Havanna, Porto Bico, and La 
natey with pemission also to cany out a half cargo 
of goods for those different American markets. Here- 
tofore Spain had always been the last to receive in- 
ionnation from her colonies ; and this generally through 
those nations who were etq^aged in the contraband^ and 
who contrived to be regularly informed of the state of the 
American markets. 

A step of much greater magnitude towards the dis- 
aithialment of the American ccmmierce, was taken in 
the year following. The trade was laid open to all 
the provinces of Spain to the windward islands. In 
die year 1774, another innovation took place in the 
system whidi regulated the mutual intercourse of the 
tK>Ioiiies; the mjudicious interdiction which had before 
existed was removed. These rapid ameliorations^ 
ftially, mMler the administration of Galves, led the 
way to what has been called the decree of free trade, 
which was passed in the year 1778. By this decree^ 
seven (rf the principal Spanish ports were freely per- 
mitted to engage in trade with Buenos Ayres and the 
p4»ts of &e South Sea. These measures had an in- 
stantaneous and wonderful efiect on the prosperity of 
South America. When we consider the commercial 
policy with which Spain sat out, this may be re- 
.yarded as a vast revolution, though the work of ages ; 
and ynt tiiere was fitill much waiting to attain the 
same point with the English and French. In ^ite of 
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an these alleTiations, the system was in itself still 
Ivretched; the restrictions remaining were so nmnerons, 
the laws in their details were still so nnfkyonraUe to trade^ 
that amass of evils continned nnrediessed. The dnties 
in general^ amounted to an average of thirty )^ cent., 
and the regulations of the custom house were exceed- 
ingly vexatious. In general, the interloper was said to 
have an advantage over the regular trader, of nearly 
sixty per cent. Smuggling was therefore by no means 
lessened.* The trade of South America being in feict 
virtually in other hands, and the Spanish commerce 
merely an agent to carry it oh, the only indemnification 
was the establishment of considerable duties on mer- 
chandise, which were multiplied with every hew desti- 
nation. During the last war between Spain and Great 
Britain, licenses were frequently granted to neutral mer- 
chants, to supply the wants of Soiitii Ammca, but 
these were not always treated with good faith. Much of 
the trade was even carried, on by her enemy, through the 
meauis of a curious kind of special connivance, the sub- 
ject of considerable complaint on the p^irt of France. 
The United States during that war, shajfedvihe contra- 
band wi& the English, and from our situation, gifeat ad- 
vantages will always exist in our favour under /similar 
circumstances. 

With respect to the internal trade between the dif- 
ferent viceroyalties and provinces, it was never very 
considerable; but in course of time it must.be im- 
mense, considering the vast, variety of climates and 
productions of the world. The tobacco and cocoa of 



* " To load eommerqe with «ach enomious daties, is the same 
thing as to deprive Spain of it^ and to open it to all other nations.? 
Campillo; 172. . 
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yeneziilay is transported to Vera Crdz; Paraguay sup^ 
plies Chili and Peru with its celebrated herb ; Chili 
fninishes wheat to Pern, while the trade of La Plate 
oonsists in animals, and sonie kinds of coaxse cotton 
maiiiifactures much in nse with the Indians, lavage and 
half civilised. The monojj^oUes of. the king, in salt, 
tobacco, and other articles of colonial producticm, cause 
Iheolk to be negkcted fmr the » pre^nt. The foreign cdnir 
jmnoe of South. Ame^ca, ex.chvsiyis of the Brazil, is estiT 
mated by Tones, at one hundred millions of dollars ; anif 
as in every prpsperous indepe^dwt country, this, forms 
but a small proportion of the > whole, the internal 
trade will in time surpass that of any country on th9 
globe. 

The view of Spanish America which I have given in 
this Introduction, may serve in some measure, in solving 
the question that so naturally presents itself^ how Spain 
has been enabled to establish and maintain this wonder 
ful empire, and why the South Americans have been 
apparently so tardy and unsuccessful in the accomplislH 
ment of Uieir libei:ties? 

Something is to be attributed to the situation of the 
first settlers and conquerors, who stood in need of the 
countenance of some European nation; because they 
themselves held millions of men in a state of subjec* 
tion. They had not ceased to be Spaniards ; though 
removed from Spain, they carried with them Spanish 
opinions, customs, and prejudices. They willingly 
submitted to a yoke, which their descendants have 
found so galling, and who, in the course of time, 
having forgotten the parent state, in many respects be- 
came identified in feeling with the Aborigines of America* 
The dominion of Spain therefore rested partly on the 
high notions of loyalty transmitted by the first con- 
querors, but still more on the influence of a priesV 
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faood^ under Che innnediate €oiihml ei the sorfenign. 
Partly also, cm the apathy pnyvailmg in the maw of 
die population ; on the ease and indolmee of the nha^ 
bitents oi the new world, to irfaicb ttenr situation iok* 
¥ited; and <hi the onintemipted calm of ages, by which 
the homan mind came to be derived of its enei^. 
One part of Ameriea conld be tamed agaiiMt anodier; 
and fmn tibie irast hxlb&at of the Spanish possessionst 
and their separaMon by afanost impassable bomdaiies, 
fheie was little Ukelihood of their making a commatk 
eanse. Peibaps the most poweiifiil auxiliary was, 
file great number of European Spaniards, indepen- 
d^itly af those in office, distrQ>uted thronghoat the 
Indies. Another cause may be mentioned, which is, 

• ■ r • • • • - 

ftiftt Aey ^required the protection ^f Spam fr<nn foreign 
aggressien-; but tbey did net see tbat (hey were ex- 
posed to this, ciielhf on account of their ecmnexion 
with her, that w^ne^r tiiey fai^e been molested, it has 
beeno^ account of quarrels between Spidn wd some 
llnnqpean power. 

It is most truly observed by Mr. Ro^biey, ^^ tliat 
ftis state of &ings would long haTC c^mtiiiued but for 
erents in this country and changes m Europe.^ Tbe 
tsolure of the revolution in Caraccas in 1797, proves that 
the great body of the people w^!e not then prepared for 
faidependasce. They required the powerful excite- 
9amt of some event, whose, shock would produce an 
effect similar to that of galvanism to tbe apparosttly 
dead, in order to awak^i in tbiem political life; or, as 
they express it themselves, to catise a regeneration. 
Such a one was presented in the captivity of Ferdi- 
nimd, and the acts of that singular political drama, 
when the Spamsfa mcmarchy seined to be threatened 
with dissolution. It was now seen, that theife was no 
wcmt of susceptibility, land tiiat all that was requisite 
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in the first instance^ was some event of transcendant 
interest. Their enthusiasm even exceeded that of 
the Spaniards of Europe ; one would have thought that 
the legions of Napoleon had planted their standards 
on their shores. They assembled— they spoke— they 
thought and acted. Loyalty gave the impulse^ and 
they flew to arms; but this loyalty was not pleasing 
to the Europeans^ who were alarmed at this sudden 
transition from the calm of despotism^ to the most ter- 
rific energy. Not so with the enlightened native Ame- 
ricans^ in whose breasts the desire of independence, 
had long burned, and who conceived new hopes, from 
the political regeneration of their countrymen. All 
that was now wanting, was to give a direction to the 
torrent which had begun to flow; this was the work of 
genius and intelligence, aided by circumstances which 
carried with them the justification of necessity. To 
the cry of long live our King Ferdinand, it was not 
long before that of viva la patria succeeded; and 
South America became the theatre of one of the most 
bloody civil wars recorded in history. In some places 
it has been thought necessary by the Spaniards to put 
to death all the intelligent and intrepid, so that the 
revolution may have no leaders; in others, shocking 
to relate, the only remaining hope of regaining these 
countries, is by indiscriminate extermination of the inhor- 
bitants. Can any mind, human or divine, wish success 
to such a cause? 
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CHAPTER I. 

■ * * 

V^nge from Norfolk to Rio Jmuiro-^Doieription of Bip^^oronor-. 

iion^^Goneral de$cr^iion of Brazil. 

J- HB ciril war which continiies to rage between^ 
Spain and the different proyinces of Sotith America,' 
had l<mg attracted the attenticm of the people of the 
United States. Whatever our wishes might be, it 
became us to maintain a perfect neatrality between, 
the contending parties. The ability manifested by 
the Sontfa Americans to maintain the contest, the im* 
portant successes obtained by Ihem, the declining, 
state of the Spanish resonrces, and the probable ter- 
mination of the contest, in the indepiendenoe of Sgath^ 
Ammca, rendered it' necessary that prispahdicms 
should be made for the establishment of peace, and. 
amity with tli^ new states, in case their li straggle 
should be ultimately ctoWned with : snccess. r >This' 
and other motiresr induced tiie president to :8f i^d a 
friendly mission to the different goVeinments of SonUi) 
to giv^ them assurai&c^s of our SeteftaiaA 
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tion to maintain a perfect neutrality in the contest, 
considering them as engaged in a civil war with the 
king of Spain^ and therefore on a footing of equality 
as to neutral rights. With a view also of ascertaining 
the kind of relations it might be proper hereafter 
to establish with the South ionerican states, or for the 
purpose of regulating our present intercourse, it was 
desirable to obtain the bes^ information as to their cha- 
racter and resources. The objects of the mission are 
thus statl^d'by tk^ pfei3i44bt, in his tile^g^ tor Congress : 
<' To obtain coirect information on every subject, in 
which the United States are iAteresftod;: jto inspire just 
sentiments in all persons in authority, on either side, 
of our friendly dispoBitSMi^ $0 t^ as it may comport 
with^an impartial neutrality; and to secure proper re- 
spect to our coimnerce in every port, and^ fit^m ever^ 
flag, it has b6en thought proper to send a ship of war. 
with three distinguished citizens, along the soufliejw 
coast, with iwtmctirasr t)e^ tDU((Sh a^ suoh port^anr^tfiy 
may find'mdrt ^pedienfe ibr these pniypse^ Witti tita 
existfaig fl^fli0riti(^$,\witiik4hiose inflie'pos«Qftmo|i oft tail 
exerciisin^ flie sov^ijeignty^ mwst tb^ coiiuyMWica^mt b4 
held; fiom tihanr aloud can redceM lor pasl iigaries; 
coiniMtted'by petBOHiE^ Actjiig under thesi^ t^ iriMioned; 
by theitai ^ikobe eaa tbortitQmiBiflsioii a£ tile Ute^, f»kMm^ 
be piieTeiitedL^ , 

ISieihifisum ntusr composed of: the following' g^itte^^. 
ndte^ Cicsar A. Bodbey, Xokk Cfardham, ^iid> ISn^odiH 
rick Bland, cotnntisstoDnsv and: H: JUL- BEac^enkidgQf^ 
secretary. William T. Beed^ and Tttomas BMaesh^ 
{fum of ; iba cvommissiinier,) ajceoni|iafliied : thi) ' misfiiiqMte 
The conofldsflkmeiis! arrived at NcUBolk: in tbi6 steani^' 
boait^ cm the 28fli of Nov^niber, 1817> whrn the £ri^ite 
GMgres^ ecaninaiided by' contoodoiol At&uc S 
wh» bad ibeeo/ Meetoi for this imiiMi8e,f was JMdJr 
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to yweiTe them oa baazd. Owkig to soom iMay in 
imBsmittitig the oideis for fiafling, the niiasi«ci dad Bot 
emlwfk xBitil. tbe fhiid of Deeember. Lt tiie meaa 
tiBi^ ifB were tfMted idfli ecfvpy mark of attteMum 
and eifitity by flie people of Nerfolk, wbo do not 
yield to the rest of Virginia in. that elegant keepttality 
for wittdi ttie state is jnifly eelebrated.. Tha differ^^ 
ekce in the climate between HUi^ place and .BaUimoile 
i» iwfr sensible. We had jnat escaped the skirts of 
wialetf; tbe wtaimUk of the umi, tiEOSofiaess-of the air» 
imd tte appearance of vegeftatioti, seenued to carry «s 
back to tbe^middte <^ aHtanm-*-*that season^ which may 
be stflei'^ glfHytf ike AmerieamMes. 

Oki the 4^^ Ao €ongre80 tveighed anchor and pot 
to sea. CSoBiBSEodo^ Shichi^ had taken pates to ren**- 
der oar aecommoAsiSoas as comfortable ai» xmrsUUe 
for a long and te£otis Toyage. It is ^¥&tf certain^ that 
tte voyage coold not be mado mider move agveeabie 
efrocni0taMes ; in a noblo £rigate> nMmned by ait ex^ 
ceUiMit crew, and eeramanded by oflhpei^ of expeii* 
teoe nd Ai\i* There were sev^al lieutenants^ and 
a number of midflMpm^i on boaid^ beyond the nsnal 
complement; flie vo3rage being considered an intetestiiig 
ene, it was a desirable object among the naival gentle- 
mm to engi^ in it T^ me, the, litOe world to which 
I found myself transiiBaTed, cMitHMudly presented a 
fliousand objects to histract attA tonosei The order 
ind cleasiiness Which prefaced in every parfl of tlia 
n^ssel, excited my a^hakatiitm; every tUng seemed to 
move liko clock wo9k> and aMiongli thcote imte font 
handled soais on board, tw appealed to be do way 
crowded or meambered. Ewry p«i«» wrcro takeo by 
the commander, to preserve ttle health of hts^rew; in 
having to eros» bo& tropics and tbo eqoinoclial line; 
no piecaations ooald^ ho tiM^o^ saperflooas^ iTheib 
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was but one circumstance . calculated in any way to 
lessen tiie satisfaction felt by erefy one at the auspi^ 
cious coinmencement of the Yoyiage; the tenn of enlist* 
ment of the greater part of the'^crew; would probably 
expire beibre Ihe Yoyag^ could be completed ; the con- 
sequence to be feai^ would be at the leasts ' a discon- 
tent and a want of inelinleition to die perfoiKnance of 
their duty. The commodore^ aware of difficulties which 
had ansenr under under sintiilar circumstatiCcfi^ mustered 
an hands on thd evening previotisto our sailing; gave 
them a short address ; In which he told them> that the 
cruise they wore about to make, would be m tt'mijd and 
delightM climate, where' (tiey would escape tfaernorth^En 
Winter ; thai theil^ return might possobly^ b^ delayed a 
few months loi^r than their term of service^ but that 
this would be more than compensated by the agieeaUe^ 
ness of the cruise ;: that they would be noios^rs even if 
they were disposed to enter - into the mercjiant service, 
as seamen's : wages WiBie at ib^ ' time extremely Iqw ; he 
concluded by plromisitig them ev^py reasonable indul- 
gence at the places at which ^e shoijld tpif^« ThQ 
address was received with three cheers, and each <me 
seemed to repair to his duty wfUi alacrity. • > 

We steered firom the capeis on an east half south 
course with a leading wind, the weather cold and ! un- 
pleasant. The entrance into the gulf stream, is easily 
ascertained by the difK^^wce of temperature betwe^i the 
air and wfiter. On sOilDidings about fifty-fiye miles 
east of Cape Henry, the air was forty degress of Paren- 
lieit, while the water was fifty-nine degress. The air 
soon afterwards rose to forty-three, and th^, water, sud-^ 
denly to sixty'^ght. The air tbeoc coiMiinued ito.) Jfwy 
fiom forty to forty-five, and Hke water i frqm seventyrtwo 
to seventy^five until we had run upon the same course, 
tbe^wind at norUi weit> etghty-seven) miles ;wh(&if the 
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water fejUi to 3eYent]r-one and CMlntinued betwe^d that 
and M^jr^^t, until the air rose to die same tempera- 
ture. ^' Thus/' says coipmodpre Sinclair, ^' I computed 
the 4ist^ice.of the gulf stream east from Cape Henry;* 
to be^^]l>put otuB hundred and twenty miles, and the body: 
of itm tti0./sapi0directi<matyoutninie|ly miles across, but. 
in St0fii)]ig.^asttfaere is no dou|)t that .the influence of, 
the 8tr0<un.ia felt for several hundred miles; as froo)^: 
CapjS jSatteras, whe]:e' tlie .gulf alters its north easft; 
to an eaj^fly direction, to the latitude of Cape Henryj,; 
it inclines as much off as east north east, and eximnd^T 
its width, as itlo^esits strength/' During winter there ; 
arp conti^iual yapors, arising from the troubled wat^r^^ 
of jthe guJS stream; the atmosph^e appears dark and- 
heavy, and the sea looks wild and frightful. The effect^ 
of this^hnmense river of warm water flowing directly in » 
front of our continent, must necessarily be very great on^ 
the American climate. May not this be one of the causes 
of those sndden changes in the temperature of which we ; 
hear so n^any complaints ? 

Nothing material occurred until the 17th, when about 
latitude twenty-nine degrees thirty minutes, a severe; 
gale set in, which lasted forty-eight hours. Storms 
have been described by so many writers, and sp much 
better than I can describe this one, that I think it unne-^ 
cessary to say any thing further than that the desciip-. 
lions, are much more agreeable than the: reaUty. Th^- 
spectacle was indeed sublime, but it is prot^aUe I should' 
have ei^jpyed it more, if there had be^ less of the teipr« 
fie. 1^ ship was^ stripped of her sai]^, excepting ,]|ier 
ma]nr;tpp,sail> which w^ close reefedj^ and her stofn^ 
stay safl j her top gallant masts, and li^i^ pripcipall jards 
werelowerediher jibboomiig£ed in,and a variety of other 
precaut^ps were takeu,, such as housing the guns and 
cairying the shot belo\?. . The ship was tben laid to, aiid. 

Vol. I. 6 
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T6de Ofit the sioftm inHk etiMe and sAkty. Diaring tins 
unpleasant time I did hot ventore on deA, teat such vma 
the Tiolence of the wind and flie Wrtton of tite sblp, 
fliatit was almdstimpoBsible to stand tip: erttlhe lud- 
Idrs required the help of to^ stretehed i^il^ M tech 
aidd 6f the iMp. IM Ai]^Mtty a«d otdef ^n4tb ithich 
everf^ tMng was cMfccMed difttait ^s fiiM W«l^ i^^ 
hfe ; there #as no IioIm or bMtle among l&eil. BtcepC- 
ing; no^ and then die dbill whidOe Of Ae boatswain^ 
nothing was heard bnf tb» huhing of the ftsioilsele- 
ni^t thrcmgh the shrouds, and the tnitiWtag and fbariibg of 
the sea around us. The appeaitoce of the Mn and the 
iptadual subsiding of ibe tempest was a veason of 
j&y to me ; htA' the hardy maimefs, itccusfOiMd to aB 
Weathers, scarcdy considered it a cittiiitetanee of suffi- 
cSent importance lo produce ahy alferieffimi hi fbebt 

The Wmd cmtmtied biiMmg, with ocdaticmlli squalLi 
1^ a great dtel of ndn; and m it ^dhtinneif to hang 
to the east and north east, we- were delayed ii^ getting 
our easthig until about <he S7th. lol tihe latitude of 
tWttity'-fotu: degrete north, and longitude ttdrty-tbree 
d^r^es thirty idinutes ires% wo took d 6t£sh trade~ from 
file eaist We now £^II into the ttack of yeiis^ bouhd 
fiom Europe to the West Ihdiej^. S^eral of these 
Teasels were spdken W ujb: one of thein hadbten ilixtv- 
1ii>ee days fibm Bimiien and mshomi to HH'f^iZ. 
Ibe extraordiniory length of this piassage, is to be attii^ 
touted to fbe ^di^cessive d^tiea- of Dutch naMlgatols> 
iBlho lay to <m the sligMeirt dccadHxa, and alWiQn^cany 
butfiltle^il. The AmMeans are ^i^ably thd boli^ 
nayigalors in the wbtid, and yet are umVersaBy Adndfle^ 
6> b<^ tlie moelt fortunate. A fimid prec&utMi M avMd^ 
ing eVery visible danger, t€^ oftte expbiM tdto sfitt 
gteater dtog^rs'which we do not foreseeiT 
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0A thd- 2d of JjEttoary, we found ourselves by tlie 
GhrowMieter within sixty miles of iSbe island of Brava, 
MI6 of iiie Gape de Verds. Att indication still mors 
eertaiii^, watf the great number of birds flying about us, 
prilioiipaUy tlie species Called (be man of war bird, 
w^icfris rarely seen at greater distance than a degree 
fiwB land. For ah account of these islands I must 
rejfer the reader to Mblcairtney'isi Embassy to China. To 
BMmy persons it is' not faidwn why vessels bound to 
fBxfad lot South America beyond the equator, should 
ttus be c(»DpelIed to stretch over to the coast of Africa, 
alttidFogb tile subject is very ikmOiar to navigators. On 
^aidGi^the eye npon the map it. will be seen that Cape 
SfL' Boque, the most eastern p<dnt of South America, 
projects into the Atlantic as tax east a* thirty-three or 
fl&fffy^ftnir degrees west longitude, and thus forms in fact 
file entrance of a vast guliP, of which that of Mexico is 
fi^opei*ly'nothmg more thsb the bottom, or recess; A 
powerful north-west cuirent constantly sets into this-re- 
MEui^i^flii' whidk, as wdl as With the south-east trade 
TftHdis;- vi^^s^s most contend in attemfiting to double the 
itt[ie too near tkeAmeiicati continent. Vessels happen- 
isgtd l»e driV^ too far to the westward, must try to 
AigUD tiiio point where (hey lost the variable winds, sd 
tm to ^abfe theni to make their easting. Dreadful 
sldpw^peckd have beto Enown in consequence of dross^ 
i^^th^ Iii»e too fa¥'to the west, and being (bus difv^ 
tethd coast. Here is a great drawback on tJie- iiiter^ 
course between the. United Stales and the West Indies, 
witb those parts of South America which lie to the 
win^waid^ especially. bey opd Cape St. Roqiie. Navi^- 
gatoi^ do not agree, however, as to the exmet'poi^t at 
"ridcb tha equatoi* should be Crossed ; for a too near 
approai^b to the AlfHdeul coast is equally to be avoided. 
Instead of the trade winds which constantly refresh the 
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shores of the American contin^it^ the opposite ooaati' of 
Afirica, is the region of cahus more dreadful. thaa tem- 
pests or hurricane. From ten' degrees north to the line, 
and between thirteen and twenty-three degrees :w^Bt 
longitude, there is ajregion qf endless calm, but no^ 
such as we fancy to ourselv^ from the meaning of thi^ 
word ; it is a succession of thunder ston;is, heavy rain^ 
and whirlvdnds. with dreadful intermission of close and 
suffocating heat. To find a middle course is the aim Qf 
navigators. Much has been said and written; as to,i|ie 
best mode of avoiding this scylla and charybdis, but it 
is pretty generally agreed, that it should be cr^sn^ 
between the twenty-seventh and twenty-third degj^eea 
of longitude. Commodore Sinclair resolved to taJte. tha 
mean between these two extremes,* . 

We did not gain the regular north-east trade; wi^dor 
until afler passing the islands b^oi^e mentionedj^ aii4 
we had a great run until we reached the seventh degrecj 
of north latitude, when they gradjaally left us. ]FrPi9 
the 3lst of December until the 5th of Jannoiyji wa 
made upwards of nine hundred miles; after this a mgort 
distressing calm set in, which continued until tl|e 17^ o£ 
the month. In tibe mean time, we were drifted by an 
easterly current nearly two hundred miles; that is, ^m; 
about twenty-three to nineteen degrees west. Thi^ wa&, 
one of the most disagreeable periods of my lili^f It, 
appeared as if we had been condemned to perish in^thni. 
dismal region : a black sea around us, and above i|s a 
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* Conunodore Porter in his cmise crofsed the eqnmtor in twenty- 
c^t degrees forty.five minotesy wiflioat experiencing, any calm, 
flis object, ItfiweTer, was \o &U into, tiie track of Tessels boidid to 
Eorppe ; it is therefore probable that if Us intention bad been to pro^ 
ceed directly sooth, he would not have passed so near the. Aweriraa 
continent In the joomal of thia intrepid and skilfhl navigator, there 
are many interesting remarks on this subject 
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gleomy sky; dark sh^t^el^s clonds contfamally gather- 
ing as if to contend with the son^ whose fierce yertical 
rays, occasionally bursting forth, seemed almost to bum. 

The arch of the horizon was diminilsihed in a most 
surprising manner, as if presaging a dreadful storm. 
The decks were kept wet and continually covered with 
awning. An expression of despondency Mras seen in 
die coimtenances of all, while the vessel was rolling 
about on the heavy sullen waves. We were continually 
watching every quarter of the compass, and endeavour- 
ing to catch once more a glimpse of hope from every 
breath of air, scarcely sufficient to cause the sails to flap 
against the masts. I called to recollection the cele- 
brated description of a calm at sea by Maxmontel.* 

We were at length favoured with occasional light 
winds, which drifted rather than wafted us towards tiie 
'equator. Commodore Sinclair observes,^' Had I been 
aware of circumstances which occurred, and which 
were beyond himian wisdom to foresee, lam under a 
belief that I could have shortened my passage fifteen or 
twenty days. I was in the first instance straining every 
.nerve to gain easting before leaving the variables, whidi 
had been found so difficult to effect in the trade winds. 
I wa5 driven in longitude forty-three] degrees west, a^ 
far south as latitude twenty-nine degrees north, when 
' fearing to enter the trades with so littie easting, I tacked 
and stood north with the wind heavy from east north- 
east, and after getting as far north again as latitude 
thirty-four, I got a heavy gale of wind from nortii-east, 
which blew so strong for about forty-eight hotirs, I could 



* Conttemiet glacis d^effrtn Us demandent mu eiel det oraget et des 
timpete. ** Struck with consternation^ they pray to heaven for storms 
and tempests.'* Ineat ofPenu 
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net v^tvM t6 avail myself of it in iteei:iiig to Jtfas 
8<mth-e8U»t> bat <was forced to lay to ; wheieas» had I 
•bMn aware of the 4Miiitli*swest windg b^tweeathe Jxades, 
i^rMch \dth a Btmnig: easterly coisait, between latitndes 
four degrees and tbirty BunnteB and one degree Airty 
niinates nortli"-4ongitiides twenty-tl|iee and mneteen de- 
grees west^ 'Wbicb set from two andaliAlf knots-theiioiir 
.tothree-*qnarteniof aknoi^ and £rom ^east by north :to 
^oast sdath-east, tmtil it drifted 4i8.as much as two iran- 
-dfed miles to tfiia eastward, (by our ofarpi^paneter) Xmigfat 
have veaitared lo hare ^entered tlie trades in longitpde 
forty41iriBie^degieeS'<-^and isaved . dl ihe^b^ating^ Ijafier- 
-wavda had, io ; ifain what H Sioaght aipradentiongitade 
to yeotare oat of Ihe^^ariaUes; >I mu under jthe im- 
pression that >i ought ito . lose the north-east trade at 
least as high hs twentyrtwjo or twenty-ihreie degrees 
west, as &om,all writers on this ?s«lirjectj you .wdlL Qnd 
that from latitude five degrees amith^ .you get the wind 
from about souths which gra^hiaUy as lyou approach 
the line^ draws to south.soutb^asty and after .crossing 
it to south-east which would forc^ yon dawn.to about 
twenty-seven degrees before you could gain <the line, 
from which point even it is not uncommon for idnll soil- 
ing ships to fall in with the Brazil coast too far io the 
north/' 

When nearly under the line we were once more 
blessed with clear skies, and a fine breeie drawing 
gradually round to the south south-east, while <|dea- 
sure and cheerfufaiess again lighted up the countenances 
of every one. The temperature of ^flie air was deli|^- 
fuUy refreshing, and when contrasted with the dismal 
regions we had escaped, it is impossible to describe our 
satisfaction at the change. Wie crossed the line in 
longitude twenty degrees twenty minutes, the breeae 
continuing to freshen every hour.' Acc<»rding to ka- 



memoriil custom^ the ias^al eeriBiiionJLe^r'wpie j^Cc^ 
on fills uafKirtaat occsLdoh, and were prodoictiYe of mncfa 
innocent miith and gaiety, but an a^coimt of particidai^ 
would probably afford no entertainment to tbe reader, 
as tiiey varied but little from those which haye been sp 
repeatedly detailed by voyagers. We had ibxts fair eor 
joyed excdUant health, even the unpleasant calna weh94 
expmenced occasioned no. sickness among jthe ct^yt, 
owing in a great mea89jre to the cleanlin^s o^ 
board American ships, and the precantiQns so cai^r 
lully taken. 

Being now £wly in the trades, our course was hardly 
inteivupted for a moment:; we bad a steady brck^i^ 
filling all our sails, and a smooth sea. Nothing coi;}4 
be more agreeable than the temperature of the air ; the 
sails required little or no attention, but there was no 
want of employment in this little busy world* I could 
not have imagined such a variety of occupations as the 
seam^i were continually engaged in. The officer^ 4ot 
on duty, spent their time in reading and study, while the 
midshipmen, fifteen or twenty in number, were kept 
closely to their books. There was no lounging, no idle- 
ness, no silly gossipping, no loud talking ; and as to 
intemperance, this is regarded, on board an American 
man of war, as a vice for which there is no forgiveness^ 
The north star gradually disappeared, and its place, was 
imperfectly supplied by the constellation of the crqs^t 
and the Magellanic clouds. The constellations of thq 
southern hemispbere are thought by some to be more 
brilliant than those of the northern; the sight of so many 
new stars which I had never expected to behold, and 
tibe disappearieuice of the greater part of those I had 
gazed on from infancy, naturally inspired a variety of 
strange sensations. The brilliant phosphoric light whjch 
marked at night the track of the ship, resembling that 
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of the comet> very frequently anuised us^ and caused 
our wonder when we reflected that it was produced by 
myriads of small insects possessing the properties of 
the glow worm^ or fire fly. The flying fish was occa- 
sionally seen darting through the air for a few hun- 
dred yards^ and then plunging again into a more con- 
genial element. They often fall on board merchant 
vessels^ but the height of the frigate above the water, 
prevented them firom passing over us. In latitude nine 
degrees south, we ran over a turtle of prodigious size, 
which appeared to have been lying asleep on the 
surface of the water ; the nearest land was the island of 
Fernando de Noronha, distant at least four hundred 
miles. 

As we drew up with the coast of Brazil, the lead was 
kept continually going. On the 26th, we passed over a 
bed of coral rock, much farther out than is laid down 
by any chart, and kept soimdings in thirty-five fathoms 
for five or six leagues, steering south-west, and sud- 
denly fell oflF into very deep water. This spot, was de- 
termined to be in south latitude twenty degrees tiiirty 
minutes, and in longitude thirty-seven degrees thirty 
minutes, by a very good chronometer. 
• The hope of soon approaching land awakened a 
new interest in our breasts. Even the hardy sons of 
the ocean seemed to be cheered with the prospect; 
much greater therefore must have been the gratification 
of mere landsmen. By our observations and reckoning, 
we expected by twelve o'clock on tiie 27th to make Cape 
Frio, a headland of great celebrity with mariners. Dur- 
ing the greater part of the forenoon all were anxiously 
looking out for it, and about one it was descried by the 
man stationed at the mast-head ; but it was not until two 
or three that it could be seen from deck ; and even then 
for some time only by those who were accustomed . to 
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dirtiiigtiish ttie loom of tfie land from ibe low clouds 
which skiit die horizon. We fomid onr reckoning within 
eighteen miles of being correct, having been sc^ some- 
what to the southward by a current, which usually sets 
with the wind along die coast. By observation we were 
in twenty-three degrees nine minutes south, and by 
chronometer in forty-one west. Cape Frio was seen at 
the distance of fifteen or tweirty miles ; its appearance is 
so iremariuible and so easily recognized from the descrip- 
tion^of navigators, that it is impossible to mistake it. 
It seemed to be a high promontory, its summit present- 
ing a waving line, with places somewhat conical ; and 
when first seen it has the appearance of two separ 
rate islands, firom a hollow in the middle. The clouds 
rested on its smnmit. It appeared to be an immense 
naked rock, incapable of affording sustenance to any 
living thing, and yet I felt a kind of pleasure in con- 
templating this huge inhospitable mass, being weary of 
seeing nothing for nearly sixty days but the sky and 
water. 

Having ascertained where we were, the commodore 
gave orders to stand along down the land, mider easy 
3ail. . It was somewhat squally during the night, as 
is usual in the neighbourhood of these headlands, be- 
fore day it fell calm, when we descried the sugar loaf, 
the entrance of the harbour of Rio Janeiro, beariiig 
west south- west> at &e distance of twenty miles ; by 
which it appeared, that we had been set twenty-one 
miles to the westward by the current. There appeared 
before us an irregular line of high rocky coast, and a 
person not accustomed to measure distances by the 
eye, would have thought himself not more than a few 
miles off*, and the rocks, instead of mountaios, to be 
Uttle more than a hundred feet high. The sugar loaf, a 
leaning cone, looked like a wajfaph tower at the tennim^ 
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tkm^ tx |iig)i mega^ nmtrnti H ianmi Hw me»km 
ported of Un^ ff$t!cmoe jnf tbe bMbaur, towAids wbidi 
it leaiiB ius^ if ^mvof M tbose who appnoach. Im^ 
mediiiteJy w tfae oppcuoto fide, tbcue is the flame kind 
4iffodLUibQii|^iu^ invite aobig^ but nose brdben and 
irrepdar* ▲ lig^ breeze springing up from tibe land, 
jwe worked in towards the jshose, and as we approadied 
4isG0Teied hig^ monntains in the .back gnrand^ whose 
M^ rose above jtbe xapbm of the doods. "Eireif joiqect 
of nature is here on the boldest and most magnificent 
4Bcalei( In the evening we came to anchor ^wUhni a few 
jniles pt the Cmrts which x>onvnand the entrance to the 
harbonk;, and laentenant Clack was decqpatched by die 
oonunodoie, to wait on the commander of the fort and 
to obtain a pilot The nnniber of vessels continaaily 
entering and leaving Hie harfoonr^ gave ns a high opinion 
of tiie commercial impostaace of the city we were about 
;to visit. The anchovage is ^cellent every where along 
iihe coast. Before the entrance there are a number o£ 
small islands from two to six miles out, of various sizes 
and appearances. They seem to be small detached 
loDobs or hills, gradually sloping on every side to the 
.water's edge, with a thidL covering of shnd>s and vines, 
and their summits crowned with palm trees. They are 
^Dsnhabited, although some of fliem are several mMes in 
tsircumference. The largest vessel may sail witti perfect 
safety between tibem, as the water is, with scarcely an 
exception, bold and deep. 

dSady next morning the pilot having come on board, 
more for the sake of complying with every necessary 
precaution than because his services were necessaiy, 
we passed into the spacious harbour of Rio. The 
entrance is about a mfle wide, and probably the s^ifest 
4and easiest in the world. We passed on the right, 
^rt Santa Cruz bmlt wpan a shetf of tiie roek^ with 
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MmeaH tier.of gniui and moat .fannUbyble in its apti6ai(- 
ance. JStrong vtoAb Mte also elected on Ae steep 
lock beliind it, from which it is iiepenitiBd by a ftingator 
deft cres8edi>y a (|raw-fhri4ge. On the left .imder the 
sugar Joaf flieie is. another itxA, hat colnpanitiYelgr ef 
not jmnch xonsequenoe ; as the best channel lies faretty 
close to Santa Cms, vessels generally pass difeofly 
blinder its.giins« . We . passed anolher small fort jnst 
.within tike haibour^ 33ie place is .said to be very 
irtnn^fly fortified ; it jcertainly possesses extraocdinazy 
natural fieicili^es for ithis pnrpose. It vas fiBoroed 
about the beginning, of the 4&st jcentory by ttn ceb^ 
brated French mariner^ Hvffi lVo1^n, who took 
•possession of the city^^md li^d it under c(HitsH[>i]ddn!; 
4mt its fortificattoos were in . ponsequenoe greatly im^ 
pioTed. 

As we entered the harbour, a most magnificent aoene 
opened upon us. /The noble basin, scarcely surpassed 
hj any in the world, resembling a large lake rather 
than a harbour, expanded ma|estically, bordered iiy 
high woody mountains, interspersed with rocky peaks 
and precipices ; their ridges or spurs sloping down to 
the water's edge, in some places terminating abruptly, 
in others leaving narrow Tallies and a thousand beau- 
tiful coYOs or recesses, with sandy beaches. The 
ridges, or broken grounds, below the mountains, .are 
eovered with conimiits, churches, and beautiful gar- 
dens, while the tittle indents or san^ bays are ^06- 
cupied by elegant country seats ; a great many of (tbaat 
constructed by Portuguese noblemen, since the este- 
blishment of the court at this place, or by WngliA 
•merchants who have grown rich since the opening elf 
'trade. A range of much higher mountains is seea-to 
Ae norfii-east, probably at least forty or fifty miles 
distant. The city cf iBio Janeno 4x St. Sebastian, 4s 
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built in cme of flie'coTes just' mentioned^ imder tiie 
mountain, the houses much crowded together ; and in- 
dependently of the buildings perched on heights, or 
raised on the neighbouring 'vaUies, it would not pos- 
sess a very imposing appearance : but the quantity 
of shipping gaye proofis of a busy and active com- 
merce. 

The ship was scarcely' moored in iGront of the city^ 
when an officer dressed in rich uniform came on board ; 
and had no sooner set his foot on deck, than he be- 
came as familiar as if he had been acquainted with us 
for twenty years. He spoke very good English, and 
strutted about, repeating the expression^ '^ d — =-d fine 
ship, sir — ^very fine ship indeed.'' He went below 
with very little ceremony, and required no pressing to 
refiresh himself with a glass of wine. This lively 
fisllow, after cracking his jokes, took the liberty of put- 
ting a few queries to the commodore, such as the name 
of the ship, the length of her vojrage, her destination, 
and her object in touching at this port. Suitable an- 
swers having been given to these, he took his depar- 
ture, expressing great admiration of what he had seem 
We learned from him that the Ontario, Captain Bid- 
die, had sailed from this place about a month before 
oior arrival. A few days afterwards, I saw this impor- 
tant personage sitting very sob^ly in a room in front 
of the palace, where he is employed 1 understand as a 
•kind of messenger, or in some office to which wo have 
nothing analogous in our country. According to pre- 
vious arrangement salutes were fired, first twenty-one 
-guns for the king, which were returned by one of the 
'forts,' and afterwards fifteen guns for the admiral, 
which he returned from hid ship, a seventy-four, lying 
between us and the shore, at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile. The Portuguese appear to be extremely 
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fond of expanding their powder ; hardly an hour of the 
day passed without the aonnd of cannon in some direc- 
tion or other. 

We were sooii after waited on by the commander 
and several officers from an.Ai^trian frigate, which had 
brought out th^ Princess .Leopqldina to espouse the heir 
of the Brazulian dirone.. These officers spoke French^ 
and appeared to be extremely desirous of examining our: 
vessel. The admiration with wl^ch. they .saw. eveiy 
thing, could not but be highly, gratifying to a9r pride of 
country. The Copgress is perhaps one of the finest 
vessels, q^ber cjl^sjn the world; sihe. was. at< this time 

4 

in excellent orider;, ,her cre^^r in fine health, ap^ dressed 
in clean; white shirts and,.trowsers ; so that, she ap- 
peared to gr^^^Jt advantage. We were afterwards yi- 
sited by Captam Hickey of ^e Blossom ; a frank, 
lively sailor, with whom we w^re.^U spicb pleased ; 
and a few days -after our arrival by Captain Shireff df 
the Andromache, a much younger man, of a morOi 
showy exterior, and as we suspected better stipported: 
by court favour at liome, as he was the superior officer 
of the two, although but a midshipman when. Hickey 
was a captain. They were both, however, officers of. 
liberal and gentlemanly deportment, and manifested, au 
wish to c^l|ivate a good understanding with us, by, 
the exchange of civilities and friendly offices. They 
invited the commodore and the conpnissioners to dine, 
with them, and were invited in turn. The truth is, that 
a similarity of manners, and identity of lajiguage, are 
the bept foundations of social intercourse, while the laws 
of good breeding forbid the bringing to recollec.tioift cir*: 
cumstances unpleasant to the feelings of the parties. 
We could easily see one thing, that secretly nourished 
our pride, which was the homage universally rendered 
to our superior excellence in nautical concerns. ThiK 
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could not be concealed; we could see it in every 
look aodd actimi of our prond consinB of tiie fiunily of 
John Bull ; and as to the Portuguese and others^ they 
pietended no competitioB. Never was nati<Mud pride 
more Adly gratified than ours, at the noUo and dis- 
tinguished figure made in a foreign dli^tant poi^ by 
tJds a^baiable lepresenfative of our natiimaf sove- 
ndgnty« 

. I felt impatient to set my foot once more on flie 
ftted- and sletf ast eartii> as well as some curiosity to 
bAold llns great titj, now the capital of the Portu- 
guese envpire.* In fbe aAenioon a boat put off for 
tbe shore/ and seme of us took a^an^e of diis op- 
portonity. Our ship lay about half a mile off^ and we 
had to pass the vessels of war^ of wUch the Portuguese 
have a number of -various si^es, but noC in the best 
order^ and badly ibamied. The meh^aht vesilels lie 
filgh» up towards the Certified idand^ ifiiir Cobras, <m 
the other side of which isL the imer harbou^^ at present 
filled vriXbi shipping* Wd fiscovered several American 
flags^ and from Qie leeliiigs which they excited in us; 
I could^ almost be tt^inpled to say, that wear^ ilU nta$f 
noHonat people m existence. The cireiunstance of eur 
beiiig a MMtary republic^ and therefore a conihiuid focit 
censure on monaidty^ perifaps induces vtB t^ believe^ 
Aai king» cttd have no cordial feeliiig towlurft us> and 
te'ttds reason We clhig mere c^seiy together; it would 
tte assess to ccmceal the treth; every' Ainmcan who 
goes -abtoady has a contempt for royalty and its att^id- 
atttSy and he is only restrained by prudence or g6bd mali^ 
nib from eiq^iesi^ it. 



stf^ JaiMnrrf became tiM ca|iHal of Bncdl in tbe year ires, 
■attii, ocaurfiahnQlat; balsg thai stritiped tf tiitt iMnear. 
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The harboor of New York Bkxtke, can bear any com- 
parison to this place, in indicatioiis of commerdal pro- 
gpetity. A noble spectacle is exhibited by the number 
of Tessels, a great proportion English, lying . at the 
iHiarfi, or anchored in the stream. Great nmnbers 
6f small boats were confinnaDy movmg aboat^ rigged 
ia a very awkward, clumsy manner, or itewed with a^ 
slow and solemn stroke, ais if to 1h^ tune 6f the dmd 
HMTch ni Saul. Amoiig the .watermen, a number woe 
Indians; they wore vmy broad straw hats, like the 
Malays, but their physidgnomy bore a strong reaem^ 
tdance to the Aborigines of onr coiintry. On approach^ 
ing tbe queen's stairs, th6 usual landing plac^ we 
passed a yacht superbly gil^ iq:gM like a sloop of 
wur, and aimed wiih brass swivels. This cbildish 
ihinSature is kept for the use of the qoAtn, 6i rather 
for the sake of pageantry, for i could not kiam tbat it 
is ever used. Another object excited our disgust ; so»9 
distance to the left of the stairs, the quily ferminktes in 
a ptodigioud dung heap, the adcumulation of ages from 
the siabtes of the city. Possibly, from the exfarenie 
foftility of the soil, manure is not required, bnt one 
would think that a regard to Ob poUoe of the «ity, 
would requfre a dWerent diSppsflioii to b^ mide of this 



A motley collectidn df people, littibcted by curiosity; 
were lounging abdut tfie quay, their looks dbe^ted 
towards the Ameripair frq^ate, as the principal obfect 
6t (heir cuiiosity< I shali^ iot attempt tb describe 
tlidfc dress dr looks ; nothUg^ cbuld- be: more unlike out 
coi int r y i n ep. The EbgUsU or French. fiuBUons Ulo not 
app^ to piedomikiatid. Among thes^ people I felt 
myself indeed a stianger; their countenances made a- 
^eiy unfavomrable impresiridn on me,.thottgh by no otesnus 
dis|K>sed to judge liastil3|t', toil have bean too^ oftMi^ 
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taught by experience^ the danger of. condemning people 
by wholesale^ merely on account of their looks. The 
complexions of the middle and lower classQS^ are 
generally dark, their features coarse, and their pet- 
sons in general inclining to corpulency. A number 
of them were distinguished by ribbons and baubles 
attached to their button holes, many wore enormqus 
ill-cbntriTed cocked hats, tod all appeared desirous to 
distinguish their persons, by the wearing of some 
badge or uniform. There was no smile of welcome to 
us in their countenances, but ; rather repulsiYe half, 
scowling glances. A number of them were priests, 
dressed in loose gowns, and wearing hats as broad as 
parasols. In front of the palace there is a " large 
open square, at the lower end of which is the kipg'a 
chapel; on the right, there is an immense unfinished 
pil6, intended as a monastery, but on the arrival of the 
king, a stop was put to any fiirther work on it, as he' 
seiemed to think, that monks and. nuns formed already 
a sufficient j^roportion of his subjects. In front of the 
palace there was a body of infantry constantly on 
duty, but their arms, with the exception of those who 
stood clBlitry, generally stacked; but ever and anon 
tibie drum' beats, and they fall: in. Towards the lower 
end of the palace, a similar duty is performed by' a^ 
troop of cavalry,^ but composed of young men of dis- 
timction, as I presumed, from the richnes9 of their uni- 
fiMm and general appearance; tibey weito almost Ihe 
only good looking men I savr at! Rio^ and several of 
them were uncommonly handsome. Below the landing 
thore is a , fountain ot fresh water, conveyed hither 
fSc^rthe aijueduct, which is constantly strrounded by a 
crowd of noisy negroes 'waiting for their turn. ' I saw: 
about twenty of these misierable wretches chained 
together vby the meek,- and each one ; caitying : a' bucket 
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iof water on his head: they relieved Hie bodily pain o^ 
sufferings by a kind of harsh noise; not nnlike thai 
made by a flock of wild geese. I saw others hitched 
to carts or carrying burthens^ and all screaming in the 
same style, producing a general effect, of which. I can 
convey no idea. . 

■ A part of the square. is taken up with some tempot- 
laiy works, preparatory to the coronation or acclamagaa, 
which we understood was to take place in a few days; 
the . ceremony, it is said, has been thus long delayed, 
principally on account of the expense. Bows of co- 
lumns formed of boards, covered with canvas, p^ted 
•ta resemble maxble, .an obelisk, triumphal arches of 
•the same, and a Grecian temple, supported on pillars 
of the like durable materials, were the most conspicuous 
:among. the preparations for the important event These 
&ie things were: already going to decay, although it 
jb probably not more than a few weeks since they were 
«i0t up : 1 saw a part of a splendid entablature literally 
'iia tags. ' ; ; : " . 

Two :j^5nerican gentlemen who had been at this place 
-some time, in the most friendly manner offered to be- 
come our guides. They first conducted us to a kind 
of boarding house, where, together with some other 
(foreigners, they bad procured lodgings ; for there is no 
•respectable inn or. coffee house in the city. 1 can 
scarcely imagine hew they .contrive to dispense with 
•what in our cities appear so necessary. After reposing 
^ourselves here for a short time, we proceeded to recon- 
noitre the place. Our walk was extremely unpleasant, 
through narrow and dirty streets, without side walks. 
.The houses in general have a mean appearance, with 
projecting galleries on the second story, which approach 
JM> near, ihat two persons might almost shake hands 
^across the street; probably jtbe ancient Moorish taate* 

Vol. I. H 
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t)n accoDiit ef Oik gleat iinmber bf :Md fiusMbaed tdMdsda^ 
ijpriiicipalfy dtemnpf multo^ wMch'daAed fd*n|^ wiiEKnit 
^prajriiig Biiidbattaitfoii .to any tm, "we w^te ^cedstdnftjr 
iBicposed to AeKlai^r of lidiig rin over. Great mm*- 
tiers ¥0de Uso on^fitaa horses of a isnAli siae, whdse taite 
swept the gpround ; but a still greater nmnbor of boOi 
-wxes, were cairtried about -in a kmd «f iMcii dudr 6f a 
•CtttioiiB ccmsbractten^ and getiendlgr omameilted with 
m&Mngi The ciHlaiiis lireiid somibtiales -drawa 'amie 
for the pvapoae '6f peeping cMt. Xhe men who weM 
-tims carried aloBg, were geiierally priests and mobles^ 
to I judged by thi^ cdstome and deciiktioi»; for lit ik 
hiot the priM^oe in tUs countrf, to iay aside any ia^ 
vigiiia of 'distinotioiii to be tsed on^ on days of care- 
9nony or parMe. Nothing sfaxprised aae laoie, thaa-ih^ 
mnnber of persons I saw ih the street ^with deboratiotis 
iof one kind or other ; I *Gonld nM biit tidnk^-tiiat in Isf^- 
'Coming jaoxsoiBmdn^ and being ^so 'fiequeaily e(3diibited> 
ib^niast dehse to -iibpairt digiiit]!' or importabce to Ite 
wearers. Contrasted with the habits and opinions ^ 
'OUT coiinti^y where mbn » by ntiiure a noble and dig- 
idfied being, this idle and silly display produced ixkisuf 
•^nind the very teVerte of itepeot. 

The town seemed to be crowded vrith inhabitants <of 
<eveiy coldur and bne^ bat the propi6rtion of <bK>Si^ who 
"With us would be called white, iimB by far the tatst ^don- 
'siderable. The Portf^uese are genefolly of a V0ff (SsA 
"complexion, but the number of negroes and of ^ 
-mixed iaCe was such, as to gplve a different icaiat hi th^ 
tl^neral appearance erf the population, from that of ahy 
town I have ever seeii. We were frequmitly iiii^t by 
/flairs of lasy lounging soldiers, who, it seems, aie 
'Constantly wallqng in tiie streets wiA their h&yontta, 
'46t the purpose of preventing disturbance; titofr iki«> 
i»dlent deportmMt to the lower classes of pel^ple, ptitt 



iSad moai CMtain iadicaitioiui of a ite^potie goarcrament. 
Wlieie the commom aoUtier Aiaka hinuteif above the 
fldeGhaaic or . aitizan, and ihe ^offioer oc^eapiQS a cank 
distinct firom^ and above Hkp {leople^ Givil liberty is 
#caicdy more than a name^ In Ihe new part x>f /the city 
4ke iionseaare better Gonatracted, bat the heat have 
liat an indifbient appeanmce when eompaced tto those 
in 4Mnr cities ; they seem 9iso to be constmcted ^n a 
plan oaknlated to aumre a jealous sedusioa from etieity 
'homaneye. We visited tibe public gardens so particu- 
taily described in Jfacartney's Embassy; but whether 
dt was owing to *the season; this being the period of 
^%aent sains, or whether attribntedde to neglect, we 
4hxmd them in a veiy ^dxfferenl: state from that urtnch 
we liad been led to expect We saW bat few people in 
jtbem, and these not of the most prepossessing appear- 
4aioe» in die shrubs and trees iof the <garden, I saw bat 
ittHe to-- attmct my attentioay ,«Lcept flie coffee piant 
fvliioh ii^rows liere fai great perfection, and wduch was 
-9^ Ada time loaded w^ berries. As to much of what I 
4iad .seen ttius tar, I found rthat my i^esidence in Nevr 
I, had made me acquainted with many objeots 
a citizen of our middle-or northern states, who has 
nefcr been abroad, would contemplate with wonder. 
Xte our reti»n towards the quay, we stepjied intotthe 
dkkig's dM^pel, whexe we were told mass had just l>een 
•said for Ae I^incess Charlotte of England ; Ao news of 
-^viiose death had reached Rio «ome tune before our 
jmival. There was a great proftision of omameritB and 
ffOding through the chapel,, and behind^flie altar apicetiBe 
4»f the ^royal famUy, no way remarkable for design or 
^■ecution. The priest who had been officiatiiig, a man 
cf 'gigantic stature, and exUbitiDg strong indications of 
^ffood leading, brudied hastily past us towards (he door» 
?f(Mi long^rtiides, in order to take a look at oar 
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which was then firing a salute ; he was carefiil however, 
although in great haste, and his mind occupied with the 
idea of powder 'and smoke, to bow his knee before a 
crucifix which he had to pass. 

The day after our airival^ we went by inyitation of 
t>ur mmister, MrJ Sumpter,. to dine at his: house, si^- 
tuated in.the direction of the Sugar Loaf, and at the 
distance of about three miles firom oxa anchorageL 
We were! I rowed in the barge into a beautiful little 
^sandy bay of a circular foim, with a clear, smooth, re- 
gular beach^ and bordered by very hieuidsome country 
'retreats, all built since the arrival of .the king, since 
which time^ improvements of every kind are said to 
Jiave advanced with, prodigious rapidity* There is 
here a small level plain at the foot of the mountains, 
•and similar to those of which I have spoken as being 
very numerous around this m^ignificent. harbour, which 
in following its indents, is said to be nearly, one hun- 
}dred miles in circumference. We weile received by 
Mr. Sumpter with the pleasure which is natural to svq^ 
pose would be felt by him, on meeting his coufttcyln^i 
^t to great a distance from the United States, .while 
.<the satisfaction on our part was scarcely less. ; Mrs^ 
Sumpter, we were informed, had retired to an elevated 
part of the mountain. some twelve miles off*, on account 
of a sick child, in order to try the effect of the 
iresher and ; purer ait of the more elevated region. 
The honours of the bouse were very gracefully per- 
jfoimed by the daughter of the minister, a. young 
laniy of sixteen or seventeen: years Ktf age» Mr. Sumpter 
has a numerous and amiable family, who all speak 
Ae Portuguese, and the youngs hardly any other. He 
has been six or seven yeatsat this courts and is exr 
^mely anxious to return hcune.! JEl^ speaks lagjdy of 
/ib^<jimate,^nd of the. vast resources, of the couatQr,; 
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thinks well of tbe king, but expresses great dislike to the 
state of society, as well as disapprobation of the liioa- 
sand vexations and abuses practised on the people in • 
the name of government. He said, that there was a sin- 
c^e wish on the part of the king, to cultivate a good 
understanding and friendship with the people of the 
United States, and in this he was much more liberal than 
Ms courtiers. On the subject of the insurrectional move- 
m^its, he seemed to think, that the spirit of revolt was 
by no means extensive through Brazil, and he gave no 
credit to the assertions, that similar designs, to those of 
Pemambuco> had been formed at St. Salvador and Rio. 
On the subject of the mission, probably mistaking its 
objects, he thought it premature. He professed to be 
well acquainted with the state of things at Buenos 
Ayres, and expressed a very unfavourable opinion of 
the kind of spirit by which they were generally ac- 
tuated. He appeared to think, that selfish rivalry and 
false ambition, actuated a greater part of those who 
aspired to authority; there was hardly a major, he. 
said, who did not think himself qualified to be supreme 
director! With respect to men at present in power^; 
Pueyrredon and others, he said, they were the rational 
and moderate men of the country, who were aiming at 
something like a settled order of things, but that the 
people were of a restless and inconstant character, 
and fit subjects to be acted upon by turbulent de- 
magogues. Upon liie whole, his opinions as to the 
state of things in the country to which we were going, 
was rather unfavourable. He gave us to understand, 
that a very considerable Spanish force from Peru, had 
taken possession of Talcahuana in Chili, and t^at a 
second struggle would ensue between St. Martin and 
the much more powerful force, than that which he had: 
subdued the year before. He likewise informed us»> 
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fhait the PoMilgQese were imable to ttUd^^ any pf ogMM 
in iSub subjagatkni 6f Arti^^ wbile the war was carried 
on \rf them at great expenae. Buenos Ayies seemed to 
be deteimined to tiwrtntaiit a lieutfal attitude .as Ions atf 
pk>ssible, on atccomrt of the imjportant warfare ^e was 
carryli^ chi with the Spaniards in Chili and Peru. He 
related to u^ a curious anecdbte respecting some agents 
oi Bueiios Ayres^ who had outwitted the court of Brazil, 
and he seemdd to thinks that a dejpth of diplomacy was 
displayed by theni, hatdly to be expected or admired in. 
^ young a state. 

. I shall not stop to desoibe the dihner^ which was 
partly American^ and partly in the style of the couiitrjr. 
The fish of Rio are excelleoi^ die poultry is gdod> and 
the beef very indifferent. The Vegetables dre uncdm- 
xhonly fine, the potatoes are imports from Grtet Britain. 
The dessert was composed of a great yariety df fruits 
ahd sweetoaieats^ tlie fruits were tnelons, bananas, man- 
goes, oranges,, aiid a mlmber of others peculiar to the 
ciiinatte ; to the natiYes, all no doubt exqubite ; but by 
a stranger, even some of those that are most esteemed^ 
are not relished at first. In the immediate vicinity of 
tids4)lace, our nortibern fruits do not succeed so w^; 
but in the hi^ mountains, to the southrwest, I am in- 
forined tiiey do> Among the guests at table, were two 
young men, one a Portuguese, and the other a French- 
mah by birth ; liiey were bofli addressed, Signar Conde, 
or Coutit, and wore small slips of ribbon in their button- 
holes. What rank Of nobility they held I did not 
know ; they were plain and modest in tib^ demeanor, 
alad but for the designatiim before mentioned, I should 
have takeijL one of them, who had be^i touching the 
lAano> for a muinc master, and the other for a teach^ of 
the French language* The Frehcfaman was the more 
comnkwtcative of tbbtm}; and in ^ convemUiiiai Ivilli 
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Iliip, h0 gii^YQ me to unclerstaiid that he was in bojd^^ Iw4 
qf public employment. I put a iipmber of questions to 
lum respecting the country, but fonnd that he knew very 
little of the subjects on which J was desiroui^ of being 
infonned. He contented himself with declamatHm oi^ 
the lyiagnificence of the Brazilian empire, and spoke with. 
9ome warmth, of the endeavoiirs of the British govern- 
ment to persuade the royal £mily to return to Lisbon. 
He declared, that they would neve^ be able to prevail oa 
the king to exchange hi? present high and independent 
situation, in order to place himself once more under the 
wing of ^English protection. The English had been 
greatly disappointed and chagrined by ,this resolutionj, 
but had not yet abandoned the hope of prevailing on 
him to change it. There quay be a more^ powerful 
leai^on than the mere pride of royalty, for not taking 
^his step ; it is the uncertainty of his being able to 
retain this immense country by any Qth^r modte than i^ 
permanent transfer of his residence, {t would be utterly 
impossible to reduce tfaie iPra^dls once more to the colo- 
nial state, after having o^ce enjqyed an exeatnption from 
the polonia} restrictions. It is as difficult ^ it is dis- 
agreeable, to contract one's self ^er having filled a 
considerable space. One nught as well expect to see a 
youth who had escaped the restraint, of his tutor, retun^ 
to his pupilage without 'a struggle^. The Portuguese 
royal family never will, nor ever can, quit Ihe ^razils^, 
unless driven away by the inhabitants. The numerous 
restraints that have been taken off ^ince they ceased to 

• • • 

l^e a colony, and thpir rapid expansion, each day in- 
creases the difficulty of putting them back to <}ie colo- 
nial state. 

4^fi^r 4inner we strolled into the g^den, shaded with 
9 great many beautiful tr^es, ^d adorned with £^11 1^^ 
Tjfi}^ luxiiriance of tropjic^l yegetatipu. The cou^tr^r 
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•.■.*" 

seats along the road on each side, reminded me a good 
deal of the vicinity of New Orleans. The day was 
extremely fine^ though rather hot, but not more so than 
a warm day in June or July in the northern parts of the 
United States. In front of the house, at the distance of 
a few hundred yards, the mountain rose in bold and rude 
masses, in some places presenting nothing but a naked 
precipice of granite; in others, covered with a great 
variety of beautiful shrubs and trees. A naked peak, 
called the Parrot Head, intercepted the clouds above us. 
Its height is 2500 feet ; there is a path which leads to 
the top, but so winding, that the ascent is at least five or 
six miles. 

The whole district of Rio Janeiro is exceedingly 
mountainous, and its rallies are in general deep and 
narrow. The mountains are not as lofty as those of 
Switzerland, but resemble them more than our Allegha- 
nies. Though not covered with snow, they sometimes 
let loose upon the vallies, what is even more dreadful 
than the Avalanche ; huge masses of earth loosening^ 
from the rock, by the moisture insinuated between them 
in the rainy seasons, slip down, and overwhelm every 
thing below. It is not long since an instance of this 
kind occured, when more than fifty families were buried 
alive. In the afternoon, the sun having disappeared 
behind the mountain, its broad shade was now spread 
over us, and we seated ourselves on the terrace, in order 
to enjoy the cool air. It was not long before we dis- 
covered a cavalcade coming along the road. Mr. 
Sumpter informed us, it was some of the royal family 
taking an airing, and that they very frequently passed 
this way. A couple of Indian looking dragoons gallop 
up, their swords rattling by their sides. They were fol- 
lowed at a very considerable distance by several' indi^' 
ietent old fashioned carriages, carrying thcf great peopled 
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On approaching the house they stopped a few moments, 
and spoke in a famaliar, firiendly manner, to Miss 
Snmpter. The queen and princesses, were plain in their 
dress, and in their manners affable and polite. But for 
the guards and retinue, I should have taken them to be of 
fhe respectable class of citizens. I have seen much 
more parade in the great people of our own country. 
I should have felt, I must confess, less respect for 
royalty, if I had seen it on this occasion arrayed in the 
pomp and magnificence I had figured to my imagination, 
j&lthough I had read a great deal of kings, and queens, 
and princesses, I had no idea that I should feel so little 
of that awe, supposed to be produced by the irradiations 
of majesty. Paine oberves, " that kings, among them- 
selves, are good republicans ;" and being of a country 
where every citizen is a sovereign, I merely looked 
upon these people as my equals. The princess Leo- 
poldina was distinguished from the rest, by the fairness 
of her complexion; I saw nothing remarkable in her 
appearance; and there are thousands of my country- 
women I would choose in preference for a wife. It is 
said her situation is extremely unpleasant, in this bar- 
barous land, a land removed so far from tke common- 
wealth of courts, and seemingly fitted only for vulgar 
republicanism. A number of scandalous stories are 
related, respecting the bickerings, and quarrellings, and 
parties, in the palace ; for the house is said to be divided 
against itself.* The cavalcade proceeded along the 
beach ; on passing the barge crew, composed of twenty- 



* Among" the people I beard of no parties ; afiairs of govern mcnt 
do not concern them ; as in Venice, it would be as dangerous to 
applaud the government as to speak against it. If they venture to 
speak on these subjects at all, it must be with great caation, and 
even sccresy. In a word, the government b a despotism. 
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foitf of o«i best looking meBj and mcli as oqq1<| barely 
be picked out of ihe wbole cityj, these infw&fftad Qnm 
polit^iesss by toQchiiig tbiw bats> wA received in le- 
tom a most gracious indination of tbe hmd fr<M 
siighty queens and peorless princesses. Royalty stopped 
some minutes to contentplate the manly erect figoiea and 
open countenances of freeme^f glowing with the youth 
and health of our nortiM^ climate ; and was no doubt 
struck with the contrast between these modem GreekSji 
and its own yile> d^;raded slaves^ of the same calling 
or occupation. Our proud spirited fellows did m>t% 
however^ choose to imitate the PortuguesOj by falling on 
their kne^, until majesty passed by; a spedes of 
idolatry which experienced a salutary check in the per- 
son of Mr. Sumpter> some time ago. The incident has 
been related in our newspapers ; I shall here give it m 
I had it from the minister himself. The guards who 
precede her msgesty^ were in the hahit^ without respoct 
to persons^ of compelling them to dismount and stand 
with the hat oS, until the whole retin^ie had pa^sed ; the 
^;isult had been borne withcmt rcsistiince by 9ll Ui0 
fbr^gn agents here, except the w^ericap^ whp^e repnb^ 
lican pride could not be brought to stpop to thi|» degf^r 
datipn. He was, however, desirous to avoid, if ppa«i-t 
ble, bringing the matter to issue. It was at last (|iro¥^ 
upon him by necessity ; being unable to avoid the cayal-; 
cade, he stopped his horse, and saluted the qmsi^} 
but this was not satisfactory to her majesty, who in 
represented to be a proud and haughty wpman» 3h6 
ordered her guards to compel him to dismount ; but on 
making the attempt, by brandishing their swords, the 
Ameriean minister stood on the defensive with bis stick ; 
on which they retreated, and he went on, leaving her 
inajesty highly offended. The Pofluguese minister re- 
monstrated, urging the example of other foreign agents 
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wbo had utibmitied; b«t Hr. anmpter deckured, that 
if othem tmmhf put up xfiHh sach insults, it was no 
rsMon why he should. He now Wept anned^ and a se- 
c<md attempt being made similar to the firsts he was very 
n^ar i^hooting the guard. The subject was brought be- 
fore the king by complainte oft both sides; the king 
iqtcliiied in farpur of the American minister^ and apo- 
logised for the Insult he had received, ai the same time 
giving assurances that it should not be repeated. The 
queen, determined not to be out-done, being met again 
some time afterwards, she stopped her carriage, and or- 
dered her guaids, ten or twelve in number, to go forward 
and compel the proud republican to pay the just homage 
to royalty* Mr. Smnpter, who continued to go aimed, 
drew his pistols, dadoed througb them, approached the 
queen's carriage, .and in a detennined manner reminded 
her of the assurances lately given by the king, asserting 
his detennination never to submit. He went imme- 
diately to the king, stated ii^hat had passed, declined 
that he considered his life unsafe, as the queen seemed 
determined, and he was himself equally so. The king 
s^peared much hurt, and insisted on making an apology 
with his owti hand, which was actually done. He or- 
dered the guards to be imprisoned, and offered to have 
them punished ; but Mr« Sumpter, whose ideas of 
justice were somewhat different, requested this mi^t 
not be. The otitier foreign ministers ofEbred to join 
Mr. Sumpter in a remonstrance, but the object was 
already gained, as the new order extended to all. 
. Mr. Sumpter entertained a high opinion of the li- 
berality and good intentions of the king; but thought 
him much at the mercy of his ministers.* He is fond 



—f 



.* Theitu4ti9r<of the Picture of l<islM>n, (Murphy) gWes the fol- 
lowing character of him at twenty-five years of age. '* He Is na;tu- 
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of seeing strangers^ and there is no great difficulty in 
being presented. It is usual for commanders of ships 
of war touching at this place, to go through this ce- 
remony. Commodore Sinclair according to custom 
was presented by our minister, at the country palace a 
few miles from town. He describes him as rattier be- 
low the middle size, enormously fat, of very dark 
complexion, large black eyes with a good-natured face. 
He was in a military dress, spoke in French to Mr. 
Sumpter, and asked the commodore* a great many 
questions respecting his profession and country. He 
professed a great respect for the government of the 
United - States, and declared himself extremely de- 
sirous of cultivating its friendship; this he said he 
valued highly, because he knew when we professed a 
friendship it might be safely relied on. In withdraw- 
ing, it is the custom to imitate the movement of a 
certain animal, not yet the most graceful of the crea- 
tion, as it is considered indecorous to turn one's back 
upon the king; the audience room being very long, 
the commodore found it inconvenient, and not a little 
difficult, to b€u:k out with safety and grace. The com- 
missioners did not think proper to claim the honour of a 
presentation ; having no communication to hold, they 
could only be regarded here in the light of private 
citizens. 
The day after our visit to Mr. Sumpter, a little ex- 



rally of a good disposition, but young* Experience has not yet 
enligbtened bis understanding, or fortified his courage. He is timid, 
and his ministers make him pusillanimous ; he wishes to know every 
thing, and his ministers conceal every thing from him ; he wants to 
govern, and his ministers keep him aloof from the government; he 
fancies that he reigns, and bo only lends his name to the ministers 
who reign over him.^ 



^ 
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inmion was a:greed upon by Mr. Beed and myself, 
with Dr. Baldwin, the surgeon of the Congress, and 
whose reputation as a naturalist is well known. We 
were desirous of ascending to the top of the Parrot's 
'Head, which we were informed might be accomplished 
in a day. On our arrival at Mr. Sumpter's, he politely 
inmished us with a guide, and we proceeded some dis- 
tance through a valley which gradually narrowed as we 
went up a rapid mountain stream, brawling among loose 
rocks and stones. A number of negro washerwomen 
were plying their tasks on its borders. On each side of 
us we saw bare masses of granite of great height, the 
watCT oozing from underneath the vegetation on their 
•summits, and in some places the drippings collected 
into, a ; tolerable stream, rushed down several hundred 
feet. In the season of drought the streams are said 
to fail, which may possibly be owing to their not 
being so well supplied with perennial ftantains, but 
in the manner I have described. At -this season, 
xlouds are continually settling on the tops of the moun- 
tains and descending in vapour. .The droughts of 
summer are among the most serious complaints in a 
great part of Brazil, especially, to the west of the first 
-range of mountains. We were greatly surprised to 
see so much good soil and such marks of industry and 
cultivation, where we expected to find every thing 
:waste and barren. In every little winding, of the tor^- 
ront or shelf of rock, the ground was cultivated, and a 
neat cottage of brick covered with burnt tiles, peered 
amid the' thick verdure of tropical fruit trees. The 
chief culture near the city is grass, which' is ' cut daily 
and carried to town for the supply of the immense 
number of domestic animals, kept for the pleasure or 
use of the inhabitants. They cultivate besides, Indian 



cinxL, coffee, be»EniM, maagoee^ oifuifMp 9mA tke Ubi^ 
offinita, tfae piae apple.* 

To cles<^be tberidmefls^ yanetgr^ oai UttUly eif sMtuve 
AS she appeass ML these fiountriea, is imppAritde* l£a^ 
lihiiig so much 'Strifces the #b«u^r witli wondec, ds ^tba 
luxuriant garb with whieh the Miife is clothed in tMpiad 
•cfimattts ; he sees plants anil lirees entiielf new to him^ 
4Nr tibe few that he has faiown xising here to a gir 
gantic sise; shnibs hare become tnees, and jkumble 
hearbs eoJiurgped to dunba. fie sees 1u»q in their native 
sptendoiov ^ose productions of the vegetable kingdom, 
'Which he was accustomed to admire in hot^ioases. 
iilLmong the moait conspicaoiis are the palms, 4>f nany 
different kindi^ tthe jopiutia, and others so oAen do^ 
scribed by trayellers in tiiese Tegi<ms ; pyramids of the 
most beantifoi flowers, besides n, iiumber of aromatic 
plants, shed a delightful fiagrance ; and, as if nature 
was not satisfied with the* oKuberanpe of the eatlth, a 
numerous <ace of parasites attach themsel^res to the 
4Mmghs and tnmloi of trees, veceiiring their nobrish^ 
saent finom ttie air. The wiiole fonns a scAid pereniiifli 
impenetrable mass, bound together with innumeraible 
ivines or creeping plants. 

Nature seems no less prolific in animated creatures—i- 
^birds of the most brilliaat plumage and the most me- 
lodious song— ^thousands of insects of Hke most beautifidl 
Htolours fill iike thickets. Innumerable species cf Uzaids 
nre making in every direction ; ^md it is said that no 



* A P(»tDgueae.]|>o6tbM t|ie foUoiriagcoiioeit : 

He o regio Ananaz, fmcta tao boa. 
Que a metma Nature2a namorada 
QahB coRiaft^ey cingilla de Coroa. 
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cooiitty is HMve boanttftaHy t^tonished witfi ^snakes and 
TtticHUdiis reptiles $ though mB ie infbniied that the 
iHhaibitaiits eKpetiefioe less uneasiness from <hem than 
me AibxM imaging. Dr. fialdivm^ \iHie lost no time in 
nnamfhiilig tiie plalits with the eye and Aill of the 
txrtanist, expressed himself highly gratified. For my 
|ntf^ nl&ongh at fiirst as it were overpowered with ad- 
miration and astonishment, 1 must declare that on 
Inflection, I preferred thi^ wild fovests of my own conn- 
try, althoogh stripped of 4heir leaves dming a portion of 
tile year. The vegetntion is not so strong and so vi- 
goroos, but it is more delicate and pleasing to the eye, 
than this midiapeti eiLnberance. When I recollected 
how often I have wandered ahmg a meandering stream 
in the diady groves of oak, ^ddkorj, poplar, -or syca- 
more of my native eowestty, nnder whose boughs soft 
grass ttid flowery herbs spring up as a carpet to the 
ftet, I could not but give them the preference to the 
forests of the tropic. It is difficult to conceive how the 
Vidians of this country can make their way with any 
Acility through this continuous hedge. It is not, how^ 
tnrer, for me to judge of a vast country from the little 
ihave seen; but if all be like this, and I am informed 
it is so, give me my native groves in preference to aU the 
-glories of the south* 

After proceeding about two miles in this manner, 
we began to ascehd the mountain by a very steep and 
"Winding path. We found this exceeduigly fatiguing, 
which was probably, in some measure, owing to our 
iiaving been so long shut up and deprived of the usual 
<esercise of our limbs. It was fortunate that the day 
was cloudy, otherwise we should have been unable to 
withstand the heat. On each side of the path to our 
Mvprise, we observed a number of small patches df 
cifltivation. Wtmi about two-thirds of the way up. 
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we came to a'place Wh6ie the water rushes down th^ 
rock, in a small clear stream ; it was to us a most der 
licious tieat, after haying suffered much from thirst. 
In these climates where an eternal sumoier reigns> 
there can be no object so delightful to the eye as the 
cool stream gushing from the fountain. We threw 
jourselvei^ upon the rock, which was shaded by enor* 
mous itiees ; drank freely of the water, and with reluc- 
tance thought of quitting the spot. Here commences 
the aqueduct which supplies the city, and chicsfly from 
ihis ;fountain. It is a work which does much predit to 
the . viceroy by whom, it was constructed, in the year 
1740, as. would appeai: fropi the inscription. Jt .iS: .re- 
ceived in. a kind of funnel built of biick about. Aye fyet 
high, and about three in .widths it passes along , the 
apex of the ridge which gradually deplioes; to the 
plain of Bio Janeiro ; where instead of being; received 
into, pipes, it is carried into, th^ city by an aqueduct com- 
posed of a^ double row of ;arches, intended .probably 
for ornament, as it cannot be, supposed that Uke^.the an- 
cients, the:const]:uctors were ignorant .of the principles 
^f hydraulics. This work is at present < in a bad state 
of repair, but we ob^serted that workm^ had been for 
some time engaged in ^enlarging and improving it. 
The prospect from this place is on^. of the most mag- 
nificent I ever beheld. .The scenery, around the bay, 
is like that: on the borders of some extensive lake; on 
the eastern side, instead, of the immense mountains 
which enclose it on every other, the country is beauti- 
fully sloping; and with the aid of a spy-glass we could 
-discover plantations of coffee, or cotton, on a much 
larger scale than any we had seen in the course o£ our 
walk. Towards the north-east, a,t a great distahce, 
•we could discern the Organ mountains, so called from 
4 number of singular pea^s, app^r^ntly at the t^rminar 
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tion of the ridge from their unequal elevation^ and re- 
sembling huge basaltic columns. The bay^ or rather, 
kke, was studded with a great variety of beautiful 
islands, one of them, perhaps the largest, several leagues 
in circumference. A number of small villages could 
be distinguished at intervals, and the water prospect 
was enlivened by a great number of vessels of different 
kinds. 

The fatigue and labour we had encountered, and the 
time we had consumed in scran^bling up the moimtain 
thus far, discouraged us from attempting to accomplish 
our first design. It seemed to us in fact, that we had 
scarcely gained more than the foot of the mountain we 
had intended to scale. We approached near enoughs 
iiowever, to form a tolerable idea of the Parrot's Head ; 
we -could distinctly see it to be a huge flat ropk laid 
horizontally as a kind of cap-stone, on the top of a bare 
mass of granite ; and from some rude resemblance, 
which I could not discover, it had received its name. 
Below it on the same ridge staads the sugar loaf, whose 
summit appeared to be on a level with us, but could 
hardly have been so, as its height is estimated at nine 
hundred feet from the water's edge, though not half that 
height on the side where it joins the ridge. Behind us 
the mountain rose to a great height, and was covered with 
trees of a prodigious size. Having determined to return 
to the city, we followed the path along the side of the 
aqueduct, and with a much more gradual descent than 
that by which we had ascended. On our way we re- 
marked a considerable space where the granitic rock, 
from which the soil had slipped off, was apparently in a 
state of decomposition ; the point of a cane was thrust 
in without experiencing any greater resistance than 
from stiff clay ; this was also the case vrith the broad 
veins of spar with which the mass was penetrated. As 

Vol. I. I 
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we approached the city the path gradually widened^ and 
within a mile we fonnd a spacious sloping walk planted 
on each side with beantifiil trees^ of which we fotmd 
the advantage at this time^ as the son was begimdng 
to send forth his rays nnobstnicted by friendly clouds. 
We were accosted repeatedly by negroes, who offered 
to sell us some of the beautiful insects of the country, 
upon which they had been taught to place a value, 
probably by the recent visit of the European philoso- 
phers, or by persons employed to make collections for 
European cabinets. We remarked a number of the 
lower ridges or mounds carefully cultivated in grains ; 
but the declivity was such as to require them to be 
crossed in every direction in a reticulated manner, 
with narrow paths. We observed in one instance a 
deep vale but of small extent; enclosed on three 
sides by steep hills, and on the only side where it wiAS 
open, occupied by a neat dwelliiig, a garden and some 
adjoining buUdings. This vale, which could not have 
contained more l3ian a few acres, was all in grass, and 
being shaded nearly the whole day by the mountain^ 
on each side, and the trees growing on them, had tiid 
appearance of being a codl and delightfiil retreat, t 
have been thus particular in my account of this litde 
ramble, because it has enabled me to describe many 
of the features which aie probably common, if not to 
the tumble, at least to a very great proportion of Bra- 
zil. It is at least a specimen of the motliitainon^ 
country. 

' During our short stay at Bio, we neglected no 
opportunity of niaking oiarselves acquainted wiih tho 
nianners and customs of the place, and ih collecthig 
bvery information, curious or useful. Scarcely any 
city in America has been so often spoken of by voy- 
kgers, as it has been the great stopping place of those 
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bonnd on voyages of discovery to the South Seas, as 
also of vessels bound to the East Indies. We pre- 
jfen-ed remaining on shipboard for v^ous reasons; 
toe was, that we should thus escape the annoyance of 
insects and vermin, we should have to encounter at the 
wretched inns at tibe city. Another reason was, tliat 
On the water we enjoyed a cooler air than we could in 
a town which was hemmed in by mountains. We were 
in fact much more comfortably situated than we could 
{>08sibly be in the city, and as the boats were conti- 
nually plying to the shore, we could at any time 
gratify our wish to go there. In the shade, the ther- 
mometer seldom rose above eighty-four degrees of 
Farejfnheit, but the temperature was rendered more sup- 
portable by the land and sea breezes. The most 
disagreeable part of the day was from eight until ten 
or eleven, until the sea breeze gradually freshened. 
In ihe afternoon, during at least three days in the week, 
flie clouds gathered, and after some thunder and light- 
Bittg, tiiey descended in raiii ; the nights were extremely 
pleasant and cool. During one or two days we had a 
tdterably stiff breeze, so as to render it somewhat un- 
pleasant to pass from the boats to shore; no wind, 
however, can ever blow so as to endanger the safety of 
flie vessds at anchor.* 

Tias country is extremely healthy, except in the 
vicinity of particular situations. From the little at- 
tention of the police at Rio, and the stagnant waters 
in its immediate vicinity, it is only surprising that it 
has never been visited at least very seriously by the 
fevers which are so dreadfol a calamity to other cities 



miAn 



*-• The Portagaese seventj-four piirtcd her cable, wbicli only proved 
U» ttii tbii ih« was misepfthly foimd. 
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situated in similar climates. No people in the world 
enjoy better health than the inhabitants of the country. 
The residents of the city appear to be, especially in 
the lower classes, extremely lively, active, and cheer- 
ful ; but from the facilities of gaining a livelihood, 
and the frequent recurrence of holidays, the greater 
part of their time is spent in amusements. Few beg- 
gars are to be seen, and till, except the wretched bru- 
talized slaves, are decently clad. The streets swarm 
with children ; and in the country, according to Langs- 
dorff, they are even more prolific than in the United 
States ; fifteen, and even twenty of a family, being not 
unusual. Young children enjoy excellent health, and 
are in general, weaned young, and nourished with the 
banana, which is extremely wholesome, and well 
adapted for the purpose. The upper classes are said 
to lead a very inactive and .indolent life, consulting 
only the gratification of their pleasures; in conse- 
quence of which, their old age is overtaken by chronic 
diseases, among them the elephantiasis, or swelling 
of the legs, to such a degree as to bear a resemblance 
to those of the elephant. I saw one case of this ma- 
lady, at which I was greatly shocked. The inhabitants 
in general are temperate in their living ; but if we may 
credit the accounts we hear, very depraved, as well as 
Ignorant. This is not to be wondered at, considering 
the nature of their composition; all the mechanics are 
either negroes or mulattoes ; and indeed almost every 
business which requires attention, and assiduity, is 
pursued by coloured people, a great proportion of whom 
are free. The people in general are sunk in the lowest 
state of political degradation ; they know nothing of 
the measures of government ; affairs of state are never 
the subject of their conversation, unless indeed with a 
very small number among the higher classes, who observe 
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the greatest secresy and caution. The prejudice 
with respect to complexion, did not appear to me 
as strong as in the United States. This may be 
owing to the great number of persons of colour, who 
own large fortunes, and possess wealth and consequence. 
I remarked several mulatto priests, and in one instanci^ 
a negro. 

Among the better classes of the people, Lisbon 
is the model upon which their manners are formed; 
and it is probable, that this has not changed since the 
arrival of the royal family. The Portuguese are said 
to be the only people in Europe, who preserve that 
Moorii^ jealousy, which has been banished even from 
Spain. The female part of their families are shut up 
in the strictest manner, and never venture abroad, un- 
less it be to church ; and then, their faces wrapt up in 
a black mantle, which passes over the head. Men sel- 
dom introduce their most intimate friends to their wives 
or daughters ; and except at the theatre, they are rarely 
seen in public. Sometimes indeed, they venture to sit 
in the evening at their windows, and from their actions, 
strangers unacquainted with the customs of the country, 
would be apt to form unfavourable inferences. The 
throwing flowers at persons passing along, is known to 
be an innocent display of gaiety, to which custom at- 
taches nothing improper. It is also very probable, that 
this frivolity is not very common among the better class 
of people, and that strangers, from observing these things 
in a few instances, of persons of a different cast, have 
been led to form a mistaken idea of the rest. The 
accounts given by Frezier and others, who consi<fer the 
Brazilian women as totally devoid of that delicacy which 
characterizes the sex in other countries, and as continu- 
ally engaged in the most shameful intrigues, cannotbnt 

13 
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be exaggerated. At the same time^ it is natmal to sap^ 
pose> that when thus immured firom society^ and deprived 
of daily and free interccrurse with the worlds those very 
effects wouU be produced, against which tins cruel 
Jesdousy ill int^ided to guard. Hiereisbutoaedayinlhe 
year, on which they are p^mitted to walk freely abroad 
in the streets ; a kind of saturnalia^ as insulting to them 
as their imprisonment. Marriages of inclination, are 
mrely made; fliey toB usually bargains betwe^i tbe 
husband and the parents. There J3 a species of cruelty 
practised by the rich in tlie cities, that is really shocking 
to the mind of hxx American. It is not uncommoa for 
m^ to compel their daughters to take the veil, merely 
mth a view to i»eserre greats wealth in the frunily, as 
without this unfeeling practice, they would be und^ 
the obligation of settling a part of their estates as a mar- 
riage portion, or for their support. 

In consequence of this state of maimers, society 
is on a wretched (ootmg at Rip Janeiro. Social 
intercourse is almost exclusively confined to foreigners* 
Tbio people of the country, eiq>eciaUy the small planters, 
a^e represented to b^ r emarJiAbly kind and hospitable. 
^Several of ma offices wbo made excursions around Urn 
shores of the bay, sp^e very highly of Hoe civility and 
frankness with which they were treated by Ae peasasbtry, 
who live very ipuch as in the IMted States^ «cat^;ere4 
over the conatey. In a littie exowrsion with Mr. Rodney, 
who was e^e^lely anxious to «ee the <:hmmojfa, tk^ 
most exquisite #ait of South America, we landed near 
tte cottage of a peasant in ^eardh of it, and wene treated 
by him in tbe most friendly and hospitabte manner. 
We did not ^succeed, the frruil; being either known under 
a different name, or peculiar to Peni, where UUoa speaks 
of it. While on tbds excmsion, we met several G^^man 
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oatmnUate^ who inform^ us tbat they were prepatiQg to 
«et off in a cfmoe^ or perogae^ which they showed ws, to 
coast it along to Rio Grande. 

There is hut little sUll displayed here in the me- 
chanic arts. Although they hare the finest wood 
in the world for cabinet wor]c, their fimiiture is very 
badly constructed^ and the defect i^ supplied by a pro- 
fousiop of gilding. They excel, however, in making 
ornaments of gold, such as chains, crosses, &c. ; but 
precious stones are not well set by them, and in ge- 
neral, they display but little taste. As to the fine 
arts, they are extremely low. The king's library, of 
sixty thousapd yplumes, has been thrown open for the 
use of the public ; but within this capital of a great em- 
pire, it will be long before there will be any thing that 
will deserve the name of literature. The rich native 
uih4bitants have generally other tastes; there is no^ 
thing to call forth public discussions from the press ; 
there is yet, in foot, no public The art of printing, 
itself, which was restricted in the colonial state, is not 
yet sufficiently spread to satisfy the demand, small ai» 
it is. There is moie printing i» any one of ow «xQaUe»t 
cities, than in all Brazil. A botanical garden has 
been established in the neighbourhood of the city, and 
is said to be respectable. There are but few of the 
usual accompaniments of European monarchy. The 
king has imported a company of opera perfoimers from 
Italy, at an expense that would build a frigate. Several 
of our officers att^ided the theatre, and spoke highly of 
their performance. There is something truly ridiculous 
in such importations, to a country which stands so much 
in need of an incre^ute of population* A royal amuse- 
ment, for which l4sbon is particularly celebrated, thji 
bull fights, ha# not been successfully introduced here* 
Repeated attempts were lately made in a circus erecte4 
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near the country palace^ but they utterly failed^ as the 
bulls were found good for nothing, in all probability to 
the great joy of the bull fighters. 

The cattle of this province are small, and the market 
is supplied from Rio Grande or St. Catharines ; but, 
after being driven several hundred miles in this hot 
climate, over the worst roads in the world, they are 
miserably ,poor by the time they reach this place. 
The crops of cofiee, or cotton, from the interior, are 
brought on the backs of mules, the former generally 
put up in ra^ hides. I could not learn whether the 
cotton gin has been introduced, but I am inclined to 
think it has not. While we were here, a cargo of 
wheat arrived from Chili. The market for this article, 
or flour, is extremely uncertain, from the smallness of 
the quantity requisite to supply it. The great body of 
the people use the mandioca, not merely as a substi- 
tute, but even in preference. This root is of great im- 
portance throughout all South America, and is culti- 
vated with care. It yields two crops a year, and is pre- 
pared by boiling and expressing the juice^ which is 
poisonous; the sediment which remains, after pouring 
off the water, is the tapioca of the shops. There is no 
doubt, but that the use of flour will increase, and of 
course, the demand from the United States, which can 
always supply it on better terms and of a better quality, 
than La Plata or Chili, or the southern provinces of 
Brazil. Grapes are raised at Rio, but not for the pur^ 
pose of making wine^ It is only in poor lands, and \erj 
populous countries, that the vine can be cultivated ex- 
tensively;^ 4he culture. of cotton, tobacco, sugar, and 
indigo, are so much more profitable, that it is not likely 
that wine will be made for use or exportation. To 
the sotith, the vine flourishes much better than in -this 
province. 
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' The inhabitants are represented, as being much de- 
voted to the ceremonies of their religion. The Inqui- 
sition was never established here, very fortunately for 
the Jews, who are numerous, and whose outward con- 
formity has never been strictly scrutinized. The kings 
of Portugal obtained from the pope, nearly the same 
grant of ecclesiastical supremacy over their American 
possessions, as the king of Spain over theirs. There 
is a primate at St. Salvador, to whom all the churches 
of Brazil acknowledge obedience. The chief busi- 
ness of the colonists of a general interest, consists in 
the public ceremonies of their religion^ such as proces- 
sions in the streets, and masses. Devotion has become 
rather a matter of amusement, than a serious duty. At 
every hour of the day, rockets are let off^ a singular 
accompaniment to religious exercises.* The clergy 
are said to be licentious, and even the nuns have been 
spoken of, as not possessing the sanctity enjoined by 
fheir vows. An occurrence took place some time ago, 
which scandalized the faithful, perhaps, much more 
than acts of a more reproachful kind. Two British 
officers^ one a lieutenant^ and the other a surgeon, of 
a ship of war, prevailed on two of the nuns to elope 
with them; the ladies fell upon the expedient of let- 
ting themselves down from the second story window 
of the convent, by means of their bed clothes. The 
enamorada of the lieutenant came safely to his arms, 
but the other had the misfortune to fall, and was so 
severely hurt, that her lover, though a physician, could 



• ** The religious system whieh held its empire with snch happy 
effects so long, has now some resemblance to a machine, of which 
the springy by its own internal working, has slackened at length, and 
wearing out.'* — Macartney't Embassy. 
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afford ber no reUefi, aad was obliged to leave her 
belaud. Tbe lieutf^foit cani^ his nun on bgiwl tb^ 
«b|p^ and wa^ mairied by tho chaplain* 

An interesting description of the prov^ice of l^o 
jJaneirOj is git^en by the anflior of the Corographia. The 
nam^ was girw to the bay in 1532, by th^ intrepid 
mvigator de Sousa, in consequence of his n^stakin^ 
it for a river, and the name was extended to the 
province.^ It wss npt settled until about the year 
15G7, and after a French colony of Protestants sent by 
j^d^miral Coligny, hs^d been disppsse^ged by the gp- 
yisniQx pf Bahia, or St. Salvador* Bio Janeiro did no^ 
becon^e the capital of the province until 1668, Tfhei^ 
the colony bad acqniried some importance, an^ tl^e 
iralue of this noble ha|bour was becoming fetter known* 
The province extends along the coast about si^ty 
leagues, jEUid is about tw^enty-five in width. It i$ di- 
vided into two parts by the Organ mountains. On the 
other side of these is the river Paraiba, which flowf^ 
between them and the chain of !SIantequera, in a valley 
not more than sixty miles across in its widest part. 
This river takes its iise in the district of St. Paul, 
and is navigably fiyp or six hundred miles from it^ 
mouth. About eight leagues beloif the town of Lor 
renzo, where it }^ already acqjoired considerable vp* 
lume, the whole of its waters a^e compressed into ^ 
chaimel of five fstthomi^ w^de, between two natura) 
wal^, upwards of seventy feet b^h^ and several bun* 
dred long. From fhe na,rrown<^3 of its vaUey, it re- 
ceives few rivers of any magnitude, although it dis- 



* A DuiQber of fwell riyeni dischaige H^mMehcB joto tlie J>ay 
fron^ the «ide« <>f ik^ Organ momitaiiis wbicb boi4^r on 1^ 
weisteni dide^ ll>ut none ol" them Oiivigitlile mQre ttmii two or 1iht$f 
miles. 
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duoges a great body of water into tbe ocaan. Its 
banks are highly cnltiYated; some of the most valn- 
aHe mgar plantations of Brazil, are situated on them. 
IFith tb9 exception of the district of CroytacaseS| the 
province is extremely mountainous. In the district 
jost mentioned, there are some low lands, marshes, 
and swamps. In the mountain districts, it is natural 
to expect a number of cascades and water falls; no 
coimtry can be more picturesque and romantic. The 
fall of Tejouco, in tbe vicinity of the capital, is parti* 
€«iarly described, as being worthy the attention pf those 
who admire sudi objects. 

Tbe coronation, for which so much preparation had 
l^een made, was at last announced for the 6th of Fe- 
broary. The morning was ushered in by salutes fyna 
all the forts, as well as from the ships of war at anchor 
m the harbour. As a mark of respect to the govermpou^t 
of the country, whose hospitality we enjoyed, the cfmi- 
3nod<»e joined the other connaanders of foreign vesseJis 
in firing a salute. All the ships were dressed in the 
colours of the different natiims of the world, and exhibited 
<me of the most splendid appearances I ever witnessed; 
but whe&er to be attributed to accident or design, 
we know not, on examining the differait flags, it was 
discovered that ours was not amcmg them. The c<Mn- 
modore on making this discovery, resolved to go no 
finrUaer in the d^nonstrations of respect for the occa- 
sion. The ceremony UhAl place about noon, in the 
Grecian temple we had seen in the public square. 
With the nature of the ceremony I am unacquainted, 
as none of us were near enough to see and hear. Jt 
was followed by the shouts of the assembled multi- 
tude, and tremendous discharges of artillery, whidl^ J 
thought would never cease. The regular tnx^s, four 
or five thousand^ togeflier wiA the disciplined mUitia 
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about the same number, had been drawn out, and at 
the close of the ceremony, fired vollies of musquetry« 
At sun down, the firing of cannon was renewed, first 
from the different forts in succession, and then from 
th^ ships of war ; and as the sound was repeated by 
the echoes of the mountains, a tremendous roaring con- 
tinued even for some time after the firing had ceased. 
It was no sooner dark, than the illuminations, whose 
splendour eclipsed the starry vault above us, were 
displayed along the whole front of the city, and also 
from the different forts, from the detached build- 
ings on the heights, and around the harbour. All the 
vessels, except the Congress, which seemed to mourn 
the event, were also illuminated in the most curious 
and tasteful manner. Nothing could have a finer effect, 
than the glittering of so many lights, and their bril- 
liant reflection upon the water. The ingenuity dis- 
played in the arrangement of the illuminations, was 
very great. By the aid of small glass lamps of 
various colours, a great variety of curious and beau- 
tiful figures were formed, representing triumphal arches, 
temples, and a number of other objects. Columns 
and pyramids, were erected for the purpose of enabling 
them to display curious festoons and other figures. 
Large sums were said to have been expended by 
individuals, who vied with each other in the taste 
and splendour of their illuminations; and in parti- 
cular, the owner of a country seat fronting the har- 
bour, is said to have expended twenty thousand dol- 
lars; a number of large arches were raised on high 
colunms, so contrived as to represent a crown, its 
base more than a hundred feet, and beautifully pro- 
portioned, displaying near the top the arms of Por- 
tugal. The person who was thus distinguished in 
the display of his loyalty, we were, informed, had 
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in view a title of nobility^ being only a rich ple- 
beian. 

The two succeeding days passed in the sameway^ 
until eyes and ears could no longer bear this dazzling 
and astounding manifestation. It was natural for us to 
draw a comparison between the simple and unaffected 
ceremony, of installing the chief magistrate chosen by 
a free people to guide their affairs, and all this noise 
and glitter calculated to intoxicate, astound, and stupify, 
the human intellect. I could not but reflect how small 
the number among this wretched rabble, that reasoned 
justly and wisely, on the scene before them ! It was not 
the joyous emotions of the soul, but stupifying amaze- 
ment. How different is the enthusiasm of the free, from 
the noisy acclamation of a people, .who, without these 
artifices, would continue in imchangeable dullness. 
The real enthusiasm of a freeman, stands in no need of 
these aids. 

The day after the coronation, I went on shore in com- 
pany with some gentlemen of the ship. The city as 
may be supposed was let loose ; all was noise, uproar 
and confrision. Seeing people going in and coming out, 
of a long temporary building on one side of the chapel, 
we approached, and were informed we might enter. It 
was splendidly fitted up, probably for the performance 
of some ceremony, as the regalia were displayed on a 
table covered with rich purple ; the aims of Portugal 
were also seen, and the whole was fitted up in a style of 
extraordinary magnificence. At the door there were 
four or five priests, who had fallen fast asleep, having, 
as I supposed, set up all the preceding night, and it was 
now in the afternoon.* 

* It was bamourouitly said, that numbers of the common people 
gazed on the illumination with such blank amazement, m to fall 
atleep with their ejfes and mouths open. 
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The palftce is a long row of bufldings, no way it^ 
markable in point of architecture^ but sufficient to lodge 
ecmifortably tw^ty or thirty families. I saw a number 
of ladies seated on their balconies, dressed in yery 
splendid attire, and fheir heads adomed with a proAisioii 
of feathers ; at first we took them all for princesses, but 
afterwards sup|yosed that some might be maids of honour, 
in front of the palace, there stood at least a dozen 
eoaokes, beside otiier carriages, waiting for some thirty 
or Ibrly of flie royal fiunily, who were going to flie 
Wm it ry palace, whither the king had already gone. Hie 
coaches were splendid things, Tery heavy, with mudi 
gildii^ about them, and apparently not less ttian at 
fatitidred years did ; from which I conjectured, that these 
Vehicles were only used 4>n great occasions. The 
di^^sses of the coachmen, the postilHons, of whom tibere 
was one on every other mule, the footmen, and out-riders, 
were the most outre imaginable ; their appearance car-^ 
ried me back a couple of centuries at least, and led me 
to reflect how nrneh importance, in monarckies, is at-^ 
f ached to anti^dHes. Kings are very slow in adoptiiig 
the ilDlprovements of the B%e in which they lire; they 
are almost as hard to civilise, as our North Americattr 
IndisOis. I saw a great many of ihe nobility running ttf 
and fro, aM from the richness of "fteir decorations, I 
;^dged of veiy high ^ofiers, ^uch as genOemen of ih^ 
bed ^httaibc^, grooilkig of the ^le, and royal rat-killers. 
1 Wi^ I could speak with some respect of these things, 
bi^ for my soul t cannot; and I think it iny duty to giver 
t6 ^y cottfiti^en, a true copy of the inrpressionft left 
by them Oh toy mind. Such is ihe first cottmatiOn of ^ 
king in America— will it be the last? Leaviilg the 
reader to make his own reflections on the sovereign, I 
shall proceed to make some general observations on the 
country, whose future destinies are to be so much 
affected by the ceremonies I have described. 
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We have^ in gttust^l, very inadequate ccmeeptfons of 
the importance of the Brazilian empire. The bodss of 
geography give extremely meagre and imperfect accomtta 
of this wonderfhl cotmtry. While in its colonial state^ 
the Portngnese pursued nearly the same policy with the 
Spaniards, in fhe jealous exclusion of enlightened 
Strangers ; and ihey were rather fearfol of exciting the 
cupidity of other nations, by permitting descriptions of 
ft to be published. But since the transfer of the throne, 
this policy has ceased ; and therefore, it is natural to 
expect, the prevailing wish or inclination, is to make a 
Asplay of the gre atn e ss and riches <rfthe seat of empire. 
Withlii a few years, we Imre had several travellers, 
especially Mawe and Koster, who have shed consider] 
able light on the Braxils. Much information is col- 
lected in Southey and Beauehamp, on the civil and p<di- 
tical history. I made diligent search after new woiks 
published in the country, but I found that printing and 
publishing here, are still at a very low ebb. There are 
but two book-stores at Bio, most indifferently supplied ; 
and tiie only periodical works published in the whole of 
the Braaili, im two weddy newspapers, each about the 
irize of a {manii haind. The only work I could meet 
widi, is one published !!n 1SL7, entitled the Corografia 
JBrazilica. tt is a kind of gazetteer, containing a mass 
of curious local information, but singularly deficient in 
those particulars, which we are in the habit of regard- 
ing as indispensable in geOgraphieal works. It does 
hot, ;in a single instance, give tile population of pro- 
vinces, or cities ; the writer Cbntenting himself with 
some general expressions, that the population is large, 
moderate, or small. It is, notwithstanding, th3 most 
important work issued finmi the Brazilian press, sinco 
ttie arrival of ibe royal femily. The statistical part of 
the irotk is vague and unsatisfactory; it says not a 
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word of the amount of shippings of exports, or imports ; 
the produce of the mines, or royal revenues. The ac^- 
count however, of the navigation of rivers, the descrip- 
tions of towns and settlements, which axe very minute, 
add considerably to the information already possessed. 
No country except New Holland, opens so magnificent 
a field to the enlightened and scientific traveller. The 
men of science now engaged in exploring this inte* 
resting country, may be expected before long to make 
valuable additions to the stock of general knowledge.* 

To estimate the American empires by their present 
importance in the scale of nations, without taking into 
view what they are destined to become, at no distant 
day, would be to compare a young giant to a full grown 
dwarf. As an American, I cannot but feel a kind of 
pride in looking forward to the lofty destinies of thia 
new world. 



« The kiDg of Brazil deserves 1iig:h praise for the facUifies offer* 
ed to literary and scientific men» in exploring this country. Seye* 
ral of the coarts of Europe, and many learned spdeties, hsre 
sent out persons for this purpose. Mr. Swainsoo^ F. R. S. 'during Hbo 
two last years, made extensive journeys through the provinces of 
Pemambnco and Bnhia ; Mr. Freyeries, and Dr. Sellow, sent out by 
the Prussian government, had explored the coast from Bahia to Rio 
Janeiro, in which they had occupied eighteen months. In the sam^ 
expedition which brought out the princess Leopoldina, a scieiittifio 
mission also arrived, consisting of the following persons : Professor 
Meken, botanist; Mr. Schott, gardener; Dr. Pohl, mineralogist; Mr; 
Buckberger, botanical painter; and Mr. Enter, landscape painter; 
Mr. Nataer, zoologist, with assistants. Some of them have set off 
for Mato Grosso. Mr. Aug. de St. Hilair, a French naturalist, has 
explored the province of Minas, and the banks of the St| Francisco. 
Mr. Langsdorf, the present Russian minister, is engaged in studying 
the natural history. The principality of Tuscany, has sent pro-^ 
fessor Raddi, of Florence ; and the king of Bavaria has sent two 
naturalists, Messrs. Spix and Martins, who are still in the interior. 
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A seat where gods nrfght dweily 



Or wander with delighf ' 

The only empires that can be compared to the Brazil^ 
in point of magnitude^ are those of China^ Russia^ an4 
the United States ; and although at priesent the least in 
point of population, the day will come, when it will be 
the greatest. Brazil is, in fact, the body and heart of 
South America; although covering a less e2iLtent tliaii 
flie part which belongs to Spain, it possesses great 
superiority in being more compact, and enjojring supe- 
rior facilities of internal communication, tt may seem 
premature at this day to institute a comparison between 
the Brazils and our country; but the time will come, 
when such a comparison will appear natural, and even, 
unavoidable. The fate of the Spanish colonies, con- 
tending for independence under the banners of lepubli- 
canism, is still enveloped in doubt and conjecture.' 
Should the contest with Spain terminate fortunately, a' 
much greater uncertainty hangs over them, as to the 
extent and nature of their confederacies; whether they 
will form a republic on a territorial scale, similar to that 
of North America, or separate into small unconnected 
States. There is, wifliout doubt, in the countries now 
contending for independence, an infinitely, greater ten-- 
dency to anarchy among the members, &an prlsvailed 
with us, with much fewer means of binding them toge- 
ther under one common head. This is not the case 
with the Brazils ; it is one and indivisible, and the pro- 
bability is, will continue so, unless the royal family 
should resolve to return to Portugal. Here then, when 
we consider the vast capacities and resources of Brazil, 
it is not visionary to say, that this empire is destined to 
be our rival. If formed by the mighty genius of a Peter 
the Great, and developed on a scale commensurate with 
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its extraordinary extent, reseurces, and advantages, it 
would not be long before the icoth «f these observations 
MTQuld be jnade evident Looking at the Brazils there- 
fi>te as a rival, and m the nafiire bt things she must be 
such, it. iniay be well that sbe Is placed tttider a race of 
t^gs, not BkeTy to inspire the nalipn ^fhfhe formidable 
^nergy of bur i:ejpnblic, but ta^er to dissipate the force 
6t the body politic, in dhildisJ^ )pirojecls, and royal ex- 
mLvagahce. Witbbtkt some master spirit at the head 
of the gQvexnment, the avowed and bold enemy, like 
Pothbal, of tibe poweV wliich stands between tihe people 
and the throne, there is no likefihdod of correctmg the 
maiss of ahusesi, which must pow6rftdly retard its growth;, 
And vitiate Itis formation. Ob^dleneei v^ b<d the first 
^hing to be secured *, bxA U £r^ ^lilighteiieid, ^titerpris- 
ing Amencan poptilation, <5tin n6v6¥ be Stiffidiently 
passive for the hest of kiii^i^f tt IS r€tf (rertsub, that a 
;^6ung American nation, if left to It^f, iKitght outgrow 
many of the brij^al vices of its cdns1fitt£tidn ; but it 
wift be the ,][^oIicy ot a ]ja(6narcliti5d) goWmifiienty to per- 
pnet^ate the wbrst, and correct only the least of them* 

A nearer surtey of the empire of Brazil, win give a 
more adequate idea of its iinportandlB. Its shores are 
washed by the waves of the AtTahtf c firom the liver 
Aiauajry, nott|i of the entrance of ISie Ainazbh in two 
degrees sfofth, Itp l^Q de St. I^e&ro m thirty-tbee, cKoiitti. 
Oil the north it is' ^oimded by the Amazon, as high up 
as the mouth of. the Javari, and tip that Hver to tbb 
seventy-fourth degree of west Ibngitud6, and thence in 
a southerly direction to the great liver Madeira, dnd 
atbiig the river Itefms, and ranges of mountains to the 
Pld^Si^ay ; across thfs river and aloiq^ a range of i&bipi- 
tbStiB to the sotith of l^o GrianQe St. Ptedrb, terminatmg 
as before lnehtio(hed. llie dispiites between iSjplain and 
i^bftugal, viifh respect to b'ojondaikies are weQ laib^. 
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ThMie mairoidably arMd in, A^ Beaat mamus as ki 
ofiier pai4o of Aameiiea, on tlie gmdngl apppaaJmatioii 
of tlkB selllcnMBis of iMflbieiit aatioDB^ commenced' in 
the first instance at sujBEicient distances from each odierl 
Wm ¥oHBgms^, fnm Ike pMesi period, claimed the 

piQgnm in tius diiectinn mm jeoasidered )rf the SfHt^ 
mards as eUdDachaienta^ ^Ibeanvns m» mlional prin^ 
Ciple^ the tetttnatuin ;of diispiitee of iM» iiatore, but 
that of the more complete occopanoy, or espsese Btijpo^ 
Itttiea. In both of these paiticidam the cause of 'Spain 
lMi» decMadly 4he best. 'Tteifnuinds wMck aiose from 
tittle te lime, wdte settled iff dM^ treattai j^ ISM, 17fi»( 
atid 1980^ iivhieh tfo^stever pvoddoed hot temporfPf sai^ 
poasien8> utitii finfJ!^ settled 4»y 4he 4ieaitjr4>f Hdefbnso^ 
off Hm&mtmi Oetobft^ 17S7,' confliwed j^ the treaty of 
Vmio,^ ibBy^V^tollkMug^ By this ttoafty the tlo«tt«» 
daorfids^vsiwe eetfledas ifaras theycoiddbeibyttiete^o^ 
snlptfao, and ifheywereipeifaaps 4|ke imet extensitv e^rct 
nfifMAmfmiiflKimeuiim^rmca^^ IExce|>t Ibe boini^' 

dofty^itiie lasilsd ftates settled by 4he treaty iOfliraS, 
I Jm^moeff jaone.Aat Hiaa ibe coimpaved -niiitti it. ^tba 
airtiokBiOf itvealgr/ivom the thiid to<he tmtb infikuiwef 
tDice >thi8i ^yjlpdcuftd iMnmdasy elang the fidg^s aosd 
stmnflUiBBy and mlwg (the icooiises lef .xiTers, ternnag fUtu^ 
wmk&oii^g,}BiRB>^9iimBt(Okem Batumi boundaiies i|0^ to 
be jBtlled »liy oonmisBioners *»lheai (the parties agt«e it^ 
ippoM >ftn^ this^puq^i^. 0|ie of Ihese on tth^ pCUiA>^ 
8if^,*((kmM) sieasiaotsatty sent osil^ tntis^ tb^ fkefy^^ 
ofilos rohiMiie wodc^tm ScMb Jloserioa, he ooMJidafinsof 
aiB»ante(f4^ood fisdth^mt^epaittof thePotftiigiiese<fOf«in-^ 
ment,intheAiMHmeiltdf)it»engagQmentB. AftMrifemaJi^g 
nine years in thecoimtiy, -the bu s in ess ^as 1^ unfinished. 
Ailtho^g^ ibd jme ^ura^ ttiei[c^^ii9wr fiMiPEisA^ ; 

y«k Ad nateral boundaries aiem^geneial, of so ibold and 
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pennanent a character, as to leave little room ibr dispute. 
Tiie Fortaguese geof^phera, bowerer, still eontinne to 
claim tike same extent as if no treaties had been entered 
into. 

Some writers in describing the BrazU, speak of it as 
an immense triangle, each of its sides two thoosand 
miles in length. The Corografia Brazillca, calls it a 
Peninsula formed by tbe Atlantic ocean on the east, aa 
the west by the Madeira, and on the south by Paiagnay, 
which interlocks with this river. The Isthmus of no 
great width, and formed by the dividing ridge between 
the waters of the two greatest rivers in the world. Lying 
witliin the tropica, or immediately on their borders, tbio 
diversity of climate, is of oonrae not striking as respecti 
flie variations of the seasons, or the predoclions of the 
earth. Although generally a hilly and mountainous 
country, it has no mountains that approach tlie eleva- 
tion of those of Peni, where under tbe torrid sone there 
may be found the tanperatme of the mildest climates. 
Their height is sufficient, homver, in many parts to in- 
fluence the te.mperature considerably, althon^ elevated 
plains, similar to those described by Humboldt are 
probably not to be met with. There are powerfol causes 
however, which cannot but have great influence on the 
temperature of Brazil. The piercing south-west winds 
sweeping over the pampass ef Bnenos Ayres, pass over 
a great part of it, and the cool air from the immense 
BDOWy ridges of the west, must no doubt have a great 
^ect in tempering the heat to vridch the immcmse open 
jdains below then would otherwise be subject; yrbUe 
rsame time the parts exposed to tbe ocean aie 
iJ Ity the unceasing cnrrent of tbe trades.* 



a high (u Intituile Irwent^-five, Oe math-- 
k.cQld and piercing, and m the Amawn dtractlf; 
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Brazil contains upwards of two millions of square 
miles, and when we consider the small proportion to be 
deducted for lakes and marshes, or for excessive rig^r 
of climate, as in the case of Russia, we may form some 
idea of its greatness. It is washed on the north for 
tinee thousand miles by the mighty course of the Ama- 
zon, and it has a sea coast of nearly twice the extent of 
that of the United States. From the capital to its 
northern extremity at the mouth of the Jayari, it is in a 
straight line, between three and four thousand miles. 
From the Rio Janeiro to Cuyaba, in the province of 
Ifato Grosso, the distance is upwards of a thousand 
miles by land. No country is better supplied with 
ports and harbours, those of Rio Janeiro, and St. Sal- 
Tador, are not surpassed, if equalled, by^ any in the 
world ; and those of Para, Maranham, Olenda, Paraiba, 
Sqpiro, Espiritu, Santo, St. Catherine, Bio Grande, 
and many others. The position of Brazil in relation 
to Europe, Asia, and Africa, is amongst those advantages 
usually pointed out by those who seem to be of opmion 
that this country is destined to hold the highest rank 
among commercial nations. The possessions of Por- 
togal may be said to occupy both shores of the Atlantic. 
•The distance from Cape St. Roque to the nearest point 
4m the African continent, is estimated at five hundred 
leagues. 

. To give an idea of the interior is. not easy, when we 
consider how little of it has been described with ac- 



-Oder Um cqmilor, a fret i» related in the Tojage of Texeir down 
Unimer, wUch appean more lingolar than the ficcnrrence related bj 
pkf^atfh 9anki and Dr. Solander, at the southern extremitj of the 
.OQtttim^t; while descending the {AniazoB»it soddenlj grew so cold, 
«it Um men were compelled to change their clothing, and eien then 
tMnidlt u^rasant 
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cofaey. Somd M* Ui« boldet featares We may Tttrinre 
to delineate. It has aliiead]r been said, thit Us mar- 
fael» is in general moimtaiaoiiii, wi& the exception 
ef the rast plains^ ef WhM width is not aocotateljr 
kfioilm> stretching altag the tight bank of the AmaaoH. 
Tiie greUt tidges of niiHititune have generally been ae^- 
certaitied -With lioiae accuracy. FVom what I have seen 
and heard, these mountains beat a gieaAet resemblance 
to those Of the West ladies disn to die Alle^ianies. 
Their dnnunits are j^en^ally coTered with lofty forest 
trees> and their sides in most places with a fertile soil. 
In &ct the prevailing diaractw of Brsail« is that Of a 
perennial forest. Where natare multiplies her produc*- 
tions with a moiit latish ^oAision. Hie most remark*- 
able knonntains hre those of Borboremay to the notth; 
of MantequeriBi, in the proviitee Mmas; those of 
Aymores, iEUid tibose Of Mangafaeka. The &st groat 
raage comiDences ui the iHNrtherti Extremity of the pro*- 
yince of Bahia> snd stretdies hloHI^ the deast as fieur as 
St. Catherine's, generally about the dfstanoe «if oat 
hundred lukd filty miles. The length is aboot this sama 
with our Alleghanies, but they leaTe a greater extent of 
tehitoty tiihn is ooelipied by our Atlanlie states firoa 
Maine to Georgia* Many fine risers flow oitn ttin in- 
clined phdii, subh as the Paraiba^ Bio Dooe^ Higiton** 
honha, Rio Real, and others that may be compared to 
4he Delaware, Susqadwana^ or Potomac. This Tange of 
mountaki$ is broliglit aeardr to the sea, as the coast 
tends more to the west in the province of Rio Janeiro ; 
it also sends out a spur called the Organ mountains, 
which readers the country on the soaUi ^de of Paraiba 
exfe:emely rugged and momiiainoias. The next range 
commences between the provinces^ ^f PenMcmbueo^d 
Mtoanham ; it is longer sdid more iiousideiaMe than dij^ 
Tormer, and forms with tt the valley of the riyer $^ 



t»fitj»iy a^ the cauntiy wl|¥)h ties ta tbe ea^ c^f t^ 
nia«l9itm>s along the sei^ coapt* This lai^ aftorwv^ 
liipeft ipto brokeii ^Ipm coip;ieQte4 ^fith tl^ g^Mt ClprdU* 
l^raof Biazil. Sepa a^ ]«Ql)aWy ^osgya of tjjb^ moffi 
^l^vfitod moimtiwa ia Sputfc AiPfrica ea^t of th(( Aiides i 
U i« here tibat s(m» of Q^e p^ci]^ riv^p cif 9wA tBjfm 
Hmt rise; s^ek a3 tbp Pa«u^> the TpcwtiBti^ and Sa» 
Francisco. Beyond the Isi^t me^ti0iied mge of moan^ 
tai«3v tb^!« is a trac)^ of i^ie^ploied country watered by 
the Tocantine and its branches^ particularly the Araguaya^ 
which wh^oi wiited witl^ the fcM^n^r^ flows into the bay 
irf'Para* The two great bra^ches^ the Tocantine ajMl 
Araguaya, are separated by a range pf the Cordillprft^ 
and therefpre form distinct Tallies, the valley of the 
T^QCantines equal to that of the San Francisco, the otibyer 
considerably lai^^, A chain of inoimtains runs alo^g 
^ ei^st side of the Tocaptine foor several hundre4 niil^i 
nairow^ its valley considerably, and separates its watorn 
fiXHai those of the Panwba and other large rivers^ whtci^ 
4j»cha|rge th^nselves into the ocew> north of F^pjiimr 
Ihi^, in the province of Maranhan^. 

A V^^ prQporti(»i^ of iim valley of the Anguaya 
c<msists of plains and steppe^i and is evau r^resented 
as fpiming an eiLception to tiie general fertiltty of 
Brazil.f West of this valley, there is anpthei: a%i 
S^mblage of momt^i, about the sixtieth degree of 



m0f 



* The same ridges, lUce the Allegbanics, are known by (Uffvant 
names in their course. 

t On the upper part of the Aragui^a ^re siiuated the Campos 
Pareixis, so called from a nation of Indians inbabitfng them*. They 
are said to be extensire sand plains, with little or no Tegetatlon, 
exeepi on the Ardors of the et r e e n i a , whieh %ie saM lo be aumerMM^ 
aotwiikalmdiBg t}m flumug sa^pit tiiraD|^ iriUck they iov. 
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west longitude, iik wMch'tbe taost considerable rivers 
of South America take their sonrces; sach as the 
Paraguay, the Madiera, the CUtnga, and the T<^m]os. 
The district of Mato Grosso embraces the heads of 
these rivers, compared with which the greatest of 
Earojie are bat rills. The sonfli side of the valley of 
tbe Amazon is flie least known in South America, hav- 
ing been visited only by occasional missi<maries. All 
tiiat is known with certainty is, that it is covered with 
deep forests, and traversed by a great number of large 
rivers. 

When I reflect on the myriads of human beii^ 
which will swarm along its banks, and on the banks 
of its southern tributaries, the Jaty, the Jurua, the 
Tefe, the Carori, the Pares, the Madiera, the Tapajos, 
and Chingn, I am lost in wonder and amazemrait. 
That the germ already planted in this empire wfll ex- 
pand in magnitude, in a manner never witnessed 
except in the United States, I entertain no doubt ; 
and in spite of all we may say of the tendency of cli- 
mate on the human faculties and energies, wisdom should 
teach us, that man is no where to be despised. His- 
tory tells us, that his powers may be equally exerted 
in the torrid zone, as in the most invigoratii^ climates, 
provided there be a sufficient excitement to call them 
into action. 

The trade of Brazil has been thrown open, foreigners 
have been encouraged to settle, the savage tribes of 
the forest will vanish before the approach of civilization^ 
and before a century goes round, this empire will 
develope itself on a scale of which few at present 
dream. I rejoice that we are separated by so great 
a distance by sea and land, as it will secure to us re- 
lations of fiiendship and mutual interest, unless either 
of us happens to be led astray by pride, prejudice, or 
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S>lly, for what object could there be held forOi fo 
tempt ey^i our ambition ? The only place where wti 
can possibly meet as enemies^ is on flie ocean, and 
here it becomes us to be Mends. Brazil is destiiMd 
to become a great naval power, and England ¥ill find, 
sooner than she expects it, that her nursling will 
throw aside her leading strings. I have said, and stiD 
repeat, that it is proper and wise in us to cheridi 
gocNl ¥rill wifli this rising empire. With the i rmo- 
narchical govenmient let them do as they please, we 
are not in search of proselytes to republicanism ; it is 
oiough for us to know that our own institutions are the 
best ; others have the same right to their opinions, and 
to the enjoyment of the kind of govenmient best adapted 
to their situations. At the same time I am not insen- 
sible to the feelings avrakened by seeing a moniEirchy 
set up in our neighbourhood, which we should regard 
with indifference if on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Things so utterly dissimilar when brought almost in 
contact, are apt to be seized with a hatred to eiich 
other, merely on account of that dissimilarity. But 
this is not wise— it can tend to no good purpose, wh^i 
we reflect that to hold intercourse, and entertain rela- 
tions with them is unavoidable. But I find myself 
entering on a difficult subject ; possibly if our dislike to 
monarchy should diminish, our love for republicanism 
would diminish also ; but why should we hate any onei 
merely for being less fortunate than ourselves ? ThercT 
is no danger for the present, at least, that the great 
body of the American people will look upon monarchy 
with a dangerous complacency ; but there is danger of 
their, declining, on account of their antipathy to certain 
forms of government, friendly and profitable relations 
with foreign states. There is also danger that our re- 
publican feelings may degenerate into a vicious pride,* 
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wiikii wiU ctofio w to be tte otyocto of jwt JiMrai tf 
eflier oatioos. It bebovet ua to be wr^M pot tf Ad) 
into thoee hi^t» lAdck w% ^ao #eTei«ly C€iid«ppi| i^ 
etfamfs. 

Brazil conUiiis, a<;c^»rduig to ^ best informi^Hw I 
could i^Qcuie, about tbiee miUima^ of aon)^ iii4epaii-« 
4^yij of tbo imciTilize4 lodiaas ^Ao uriiahit tiffi into* 
rim, and evea m soma places oa tb^ sea coa^ N^wlf 
the whiAe of tbis popiUatum is soatti^pa^ idwg iba 
coasts fitwi tbe Ajnaaoa to the St. Pe4ro ; 0ie piayw** 
tk>m residing beyond tbe mowtaiM i^ vwdi )^aff tb^m 
ttnt a( ow western states. Abpnt o^ miUim ai» 
SoropeaoSj and tbeir descendants ; abopt eigbt llHmdied 
ftowsand aie snbdned Indians; the f^maindef aif of 
the African race. The Indians leside jn tb^ ^iUagw 
wder a kind of govemnent;* ciNnbined of tfa# ciTil 
mwl ecelesiasticalj togetbef with cbiefe of the^ own 
dioosing^ pfetty much in tbe manner oi the Spanish 
mssions. Many of tbeni hire tbamselTes as labom^ra, 
wd engage in tbe ardaons task of cleaiuig lands^ and 
inany are employed as seamen. jPnring the early pe^ 
riods of the settleineat, tbe Portngnese qogagfd in 
a continnal chafe aft^ the natiyesj for tb(9 pippqse of 
lediHWg ttiem to slaveiy ; and they pnrsned the samQ 
p^liey with tiie slave-dealers of Afiica, in stiiring op 
wars between neighbouring nations^ for the pmpose of 
pm^chasing tbdir prisoners. The only excuse th^t^ 
coold be alleged for this, was the piromnstanCffi of the^ 
beiBg nea4y alj cannibals, and thus prevailed upon to 
s^HHince ihm practices for the sake of j^o^t Tbf 
Indian slavery was carried to almost as great an e^ton^ 
as the negro slavery has been since; and was <m}y le^ 
nonneed from tbfar &ding that tbe negroes ^nswfped 
their purpose better, and cnndd be stained at la 
dkpaper rato. Tbe ln4im» waie £9w4 Ut jfim flWMr 
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ia dav^ry, and to t^ecome UaUe to a Taiiaty of di*- 
eaM8^ from whidi fhey woio exoBipt ia ib^ nathro 
woods^ IB coiiBeqyeiice of a total ohai^o ia tlieir to* 
bite and mode of life. The exertioas of tim ftmiits in 
their favour^ jooiist ever eatide that society to roapeot 
from ibe fri^ods of fauaiaiuty; they dbrew upon th^a^ 
fiel¥es> ia cfmBtqpBace, the oamity of the CMritooists ; asl 
enmity ej;aspen^ed to flie highest degree^ by ¥rihat 
their selfidi interest induced ibrai to consider^ a med* 
dling interference with their penBonid rights and pos^ 
sesnons* We can form aome idea of what this hostility 
wonld be^ by observiflig the light in which abolitfam 
socioties aie regarded in other countries where slavery 
is tolerated. The Jesuits in this instance acted oil 
the principle^ homo mm^ et humani a we ml aUmnm 
pmto. The colonists, although disposed to yield obedl^ 
ence to temporal w ecelesiastieal soyereignty, in 
ordinary cases^ it was fiotmd Chat tiote anlhority of both 
the king and the Pope, wh^i called in to the aid of the 
Jesuits, was of no avail where priyate interests weia 
so deeply a&cted ; their maxim was, ^oticA my property; 
touch my life* 

13ie reducing the bdians to slav^ery was finally bx* 
rested, not by convindng the coloniste of the inhumanity 
of the practice, bat by fimiishhig substitutes, wfaooa 
they preferred. Tlie slaye trade is therefore still car^ 
ried on extensively; Ae annual importation is estimated, 
at thirty thousand, ohiefly males. The price yaries 
from two to three hundred dollars ; their m^tural in* 
crease is discouraged^ fi«Nn the icaloulation that it iA 
voMxAicheapm' to import full groim slaves, flian to bring 
up the young ones. Every induceiaent is tims tafceii 
away by the abommfd)le traffic, to alleviate Amr eoiot^ 
dition^ or to render it comfofteble. Where the isbiUfid 
passions bavei^wigit^ xthey ane^itlflioist alwaysacimmpaniatt 
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with enroneous reafionings^ even as to (he policy best 
calculated for the attainment of their object. Expe- 
rience has proved to us in the United States^ that since 
flie abolition of the slave trade^ and the improvement, 
which has every where taken place in the condition of 
the slaves, both their nnmbers and value have increased 
in' a proportion far beyond what had been previously 
observed ; the latter, a painfdl circumstance to the phi- 
lanthropists of our country, who see increasing difficul- 
ties in the way of their emancipation. If we did not 
look forward to the hope of being able to free ourselves 
firom them altogether, but regard merely our interests, 
the circumstance would be remarked with satiisfaction. 
It serves to prove, however, that even injustice prospers, 

ft 

by consulting as £eu* as is compatible with its acts, the 
dictates of humanity. The policy of the Brazilians, is, 
therefore, utterly unsupported by experience, even on 
their own principles. The idea of the necessity of 
slavery at all in the torrid zone, any more than in the 
frigid, is equally founded upon false reasoning. Lands 
are better cultivated by freemen in all climates; and 

SLAVERY IS EVBRY WHERE A CURSE. The COmmon 

plea is, that the Africans alone can withstand the heat 
of the tropical isun ; without denying the fact, it can be 
easily proved that the freeman, who labors with alacrity, 
can do more in the mornings and evenings, than the 
linking, heartless slave, during the wHole of the day^ 
There may not be as many idle and luxurious nabobs, 
it is true ; but there will be a thousand times the num- 
ber of happy and virtuous families. 

The British government has induced the king of Por- 
tugal' to agree to an abolition of the slave trade, for the 
consideration of half a million sterling. But the act 
will be very little relished by his subjects, and it is 
thought by many, that it will be cmly nominal, on ac- 
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count of the vicinity to Africa, and the facility of smug* 
gling the slaves^ when it is presumed that no great pains 
will be taken .to prevent it. . 

The, following is a statement of the popnliBttion of die 
different provinces of Brazil, and of the chief towns.* 
It is derived from a source in which I place the greatest 
reliance. 



Prawneei, 

Pemambuco • • • • 550,000 

Bahia 500,000 

Miins •.••^••* S84,Q00 

Rio de Janeiro* • 400,000 

St Paulo 300,000 

Rio Grande • • • • 250,000 

M aranham • • • • 200,000 

Para • 150,000 

MattoGk-osso •• 100,000 

Gojaz ....••.. 170,000 



Chief CUiei. 

Pemambuco •••• 40^000 

Bahia •• • 00,000 

Villa Rica 20^000 

Rio Janeiro •••••• 90,000 

St. Paul 20,000 

Portalegrc 3,000 

Msgranham 20,000 

Para 15,000 

Cuyaba • 30,000 

VillaBoa 5,000 



3,000,000 



V • I 



The proportion of blacks in the great cities^ is at 
least fifteen for one ; that of the mixed breed, Afijcani 
or Indian^ I had no means of ascertaining. The wholer 
population probably increases with as much mfjA^tf 
as in the United States. There is every disposition 
on the part of the present sovereign, to encourage emi* 
grationsy but it is not in his power to prevent vexa^ 
tions from being practised on the emigrants, and they 
are not received with good will by the inhabitantsy 



* The political diyisdns are, 1. proTinces } S; camarcas, or coun^ 
ties; 3. cities; 4. villas or towns; 5. povaceat; 6. aldeas,' or v3«' 
lages. .- • . . 
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espeoialiy of cities. The elistacies in the wecj of #b^ 
tefadng iemd^ ie very disoooragingv tm wocomai of dm 
enonnous fees and exactions, of the ftiblio ^fficeis, er 
ifttt Micerildtity of WieBy <«fhi»e Aey pnxcittse ficaa In- 
di^adoald. Ae in a31 ooutries so tiunly iidudvited^ 
lamte ore if otth litUe nere than tlie improveHienfB put 
on them^ and perhaps with greater reason heve Uma 
elsewhere^ on account of the difficulties of clearing 
them. 

Wiiik flier exeeptton of the fliree provinoes^ Minas, 
Matto Orofido, Knd 'Gkyyaz, all 'flie rest have a maritifne 
boundary. These three provtftces tnay *W called the 
baci tmntry of the Btaxils. Hie province of Minas^ 
occupies £he' country in the valley of St. FVan^isco^ 
and on the heads of the Parana ; it is estimated at six 
or .seven hundred miles in lengthy and neady the same 
in l)£eadth. Its mines of gold nnd diamondi^^ are pxo- 
baUy the most prednotive in B|AzO, and . with 4he 
mines of Cuyaba^ to the westward^, contribute chiefly 
to enable the city of Rio Jaofiiro 49* outstrip St. Sal- 
vador, the former capital. *' The mining districts/* 
ai^ys Mawe, ^^ beuv «iMt popnla««i (mq^kei ttie 
gfe9S^0t pBoportkw -of 'OoifiiuBable g0o4s# iIIb4; in >j»* 
tmv^ fSwH tlie nofit v^tia))lo wticfes Af iDoiPEHiifHroe ; 
hma^^ imiwieraUe ^^qps rof mviM w» oMtmmllj 
tfamUi^g to land itom these idtsMcte^ Hutii (toiBm^m 
biunAen^s cahfiiit ttree liu^dmi ivraJsW^ #mIw which ftcg^ 
canajT'to 41^ almDst iMredible dtel^BD^e <of. fifteen faw^ 
4iad ti^ pm AaMuid Ailes.'' She |preifbM9e mf -firOfW^ 
sliU Jartbm- west, ^occtq^s ithe vdl^ Of >th« Voeantim* 
and extends from six to twenty-one degrees^ south. 
This pro vince, like most of those In Uie interior of this 
immense country^ is also possessed of valuable imnes. 
Us distance ficom the dooast ^Nuaibles it to jcany (•n yaif 
litfle commerce; its agricultural produce being too «x- 
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pMKtf?« to b% trtntrpoited in anjr ffteui qutatitfcsi 
Hl^ d^pMd cAdefljr OR Hm fpnidiioe ^f tiitk MMiei^ 
^Mch iA insuaUy ^airied to Bio Jmoin^ to pv^ouo 
fte turtictoB Hbtf waRt, sttdk u saU, iron, cotton prnxtSy 
1vMBm»> (^^afiKk^ttlatly baiaiM^) hate, fiie atiBft^ pewdct 
attd lAot, and luirdwarci of every kind. Wlien they 
hkft any thin; sufficiently ValoiMe^ over and abom 
IMcarfaig fhesi^ arttcles, they lay it oat in tiie ywobam 
of Heroes, ^thOA tbey make gteat exMtiNint to ]no- 
#«H^. Hiis pr<M»ca» ig, however^ vtry iittte knonvn, 
bnt has the charact#r Of being a ine country^ poneao^ 
i^ ttmtefimii TirerU, -ei^eeialiy^ Mrwwds 4fae iieaAi of 
ine Toeantkie^ finely iiratiM^, liie«iMamsabouBdinf an 
Ml) iRd iM ea^ Mtered widi a vaiioty of vataablo 
yUmAs* Ibe cotton^ ^M^g»r^ awd other prodocta of thio 
^msf 4!tf riot, instoiili of heiof cajvied cnw by land; 
9!mm immense chafaia ^ UMaitaiM, to BU Halvaddf 
and lUO j^aneih), ifrfll pass d(awn the river to «iie gdtfk 
#f FiM» M aeon aa tiiia diatrict of eoontry becomea 
atffledBiKly peopIed> and some freat city» like lieir 
tXFlcanBj ndea on 'ita anoMio* 

ItMSo Qt&HM, aa %aa been said> Mubraces afl ths 
upper branchea of the great rivers of Baaail, and ii the 
Aroirt inKMior provlMe. Its ^diief vrealth oenaiBta ia iita 
vMhMble ttdnea; Its distanee, rI pveauil, ^iug ten giea* 
Hft flie ^kttM^cfftalion ^of lieavy aaettdea by land» Ji 
htifmvt^ poMeaees> iMHmiif , the fteMaat :fiU)ilitiM 
4ift isan^^ii^ its ^pMduoe to marlbM ^j meata^of tba J^ 
iftgviay, ot braaMdtea ^ fbe ^Aiaacon. Amn thia p»* 

yiace, however, as well as from Goyaz, cattle are 
sometimes driven 16 the capltsl. 'The merchant 
at CStiyabay aonaetimea oames hia ingots to Bahia, 
by the way of >€k>yaae8> or to 4b^ aoiMtepoUa hf 41m 
4!iame Mail, or byihat df Canxapyan; it la aaoertateed^ 
that a trade may be also carried on with tlM^ infaifibi- 
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tants of Gran Para^ by means of the river Tapajos. 
A number of other commmucations may' be opened; 
two to the last named pott, one by the Chinga, the 
other by the Rio des Mortes and Araguaya. Two 
others may be opened to St. Paul and the metropolis ; 
the first by the rivers St. Lorenzo, Piquire, Sncnroi^ 
and Ti^.;* the second by land, across the jBoro- 
roma, and Coyaponia, crossing the Parana between tbo 
confluence of the Paranahyba, and the falls of Umbu-* 
punga. This road would be eighty leagues shorter than, 
that pursued by the way of Villa Boa. 
. The foreign commerce of Brazil is eveqr day in- 
creasing, in a proportion commensurate with .flie Tapi4 
advancement of the cojQntry. The principal ^aiticfea 
of export hiive already been noticed. In cottoui tic^j 
tobacco, and sugar, they are alteady our riv^ in- 
Europe, and lyiag more ccmtiguous to the West Indies^ 
will rival us in the trade of lumber an^ Uve ^tock. 
The province of Rio Jabdbto, besjides gold; and precious 
stones, already exports ten thousaxld cheats pf sugar,, 
four millions of pounds of coffee, sqme, manufactured 
tobacco, and fifteen^ or . twenty tiiousand bags of cotton, 
besidesihides and rum. : r 

Bahia exports twenty-dght or. tbifty thojusand chestft 
of sugar, of twelve or fourteen hundred weight, ;eacb, 
thirty thousand hags of cotton, of five arrobas eac^ 
forty thousand rolls of .tobacco, ii;! twists,rand three 
thousand bales of leaf, ; aver aging about five; hundred 
weight. Also some coffee and rice, coarse ear^en ware> 



* It is worthy of remark, that nearly ail the riren' of Brazil, 
are macli obstmcted by fiills and catara^. The Tiete l^iS' a grea^ 
nuniber. Perliaps no country has so ni^y cataracts and cascades, 
astiieBrazU. 
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and grass cables^ besides salted hides^ tanned leather, 
and rum. 

Pernambuco exports sixty or seventy thousand bales 
of cotton^ eleven to fourteen thousand chests of sugar> 
and one hundred thousand salted hides ; Maranham ex- 
ports nearly the same quantity of cotton as Pernambuco, 
and four or five thousand chests of sugar, some rice and 
cocoa. Para exports cotton, rice, cocoa, and drugs, as 
also woods of various kinds. 

The province of St. Paul, whose trade is chiefly 
dependent on the metropolis, not being situated itself 
on the sea coast, exports sugar, cofiee, cattle, hogs, 
&c. It also has a considerable trade with the interior 
provinces of Minas and Matto Grosso ; it has some 
manufactures of cotton cloths. 

Rio Grande exports beef, hides, and tallow, to a 
great amount, probably not less than three millions of 
dollars. The exports of beef and tallow, are how- 
ever principally to Rio, Bahia, and Pernambuco. 
This province formerly exported, and supplied the 
others on the sea coast, with flour and wheat; but, for 
the last two years, there has been no export of conse- 
quence, raising scarcely sufficient for the supply of the 
troops which have been thrown into the southern part 
of Brazil, for the purpose of keeping up the war with 
Artigas. 

To speak of the different mines of Brazil, with the 
minuteness which their number and importance de- 
serve, would require itself a volume. Next to the 
possessions of Spain, those of Portugal exceed all 
other countries of the world in mineral wealth. Im- 
mense sums have been drawn from the gold mines 
since their first discovery by the inhabitants of St. 
Paul, in 1557. They were formerly placed under 
great restrictions, but at present they are thrown open 

VpL. I. L 
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to every person who chooses to search for^ or work 
ihem^ on paying the established duty to the kiBg. 
Mawe has given as much interesting information as to 
the manner of working the different mines. It appears 
that their produce has much diminished^ at leasts there 
' are none now worked that produce gold in such asto- 
nishing abundance as the mines of Villa Rica. They are 
scattered over a prodigious extent of country, and are 
found chiefly imbedded in the sands of rivers. Not- 
withstanding the wonderful enterprise and activity of 
the Paulistas, who traversed so much of this country 
during the seventeenth century, in pursuit of gold 
mines and Indian slaves, it must be considered as still 
but imperfectly explored. One of the most extraor- 
dinary mines ever discovered in Brazil, remains at 
this day a subject of curious speculation among the in- 
habitants of that country; the discoverer, Buenos, an 
enterprising Paulista, on his return to it with imple- 
ments and negroes, was, by various circumstances di- 
verted from his course, when he accidentally fell on 
the mines of Goyaz where he remained. His son, 
afterwards, with the assistance of his father's journal, 
endeavoured to find the place, but in vain. The pre- 
sent produce of the gold mines is, about five hundred 
arrobas, the arroba estimated at thirty^two pounds, 
each fourteen ounces, which may be considered equal 
to about three millions and a half of dollars ; one 
fifth of which goes to the king. The diamond mines 
are entirely under monopcdy and severe restrictions, 
being worked exclusively on account of gov^rnm^it; 
their produce is estimated at' seven or eight hundred 
thousand dollars. Hie diamoiids of the king 6f Brazil 
are valued at three millions / steriing ; he has in his 
possession the largest in the world, but they are not 
stq>posed equal to those of the Indies in p^iirt of brfl- 
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iiancy. It is somewhat jsurprising^ that qo silver 
mioes of any great productions have yet been dis- 
corered in his territories. Some silver, it is said, 
was foond at an early period, in the poiisession of the 
Indians on the Parana, who, being seen by the only 
Spanish adventurers, they gave the name of Rio de 
La Plata to the river in which it dischaiges itself. 
Considering the connexion, which no doubt exists be- 
tween the mountains of Brazil and those of Peru, it is 
somewhat strange, that this metal has not been met 
wiUi in greater abundance. Brazil, however, possesses 
great quantities of iron ore, which is said to be equal 
to any in the world. To make a rough estimate, I 
should say that the exports of the whole of Brazil, 
exceed twenty millions of dollars. 

The amount of imports, I presume, is about equal to 
the exports. They consist chiefly in English manufac- 
tured goods of every kind ; but tlie balance is consider- 
ably against Portugal, which for a century past has been 
tiirown into the back ground by the advantages which 
the English have gained in the trade with the colonies. 
On the opening of the trade with Brazil, the market was 
immediately glutted, as well as injudiciously supplied 
witli articles not suited to it. The losses experienced 
by ihe British merchants, was a subject of serious com- 
plaint, but was doubtless ultimately beneficial, &om its 
tendency to increase the demand and consumption. The 
Brazils afford a growing market of vast importance to 
England. The trade of the United States with this 
country, is comparatively inconsiderable,^ but will 
gradually increase. We already supply them with heavy 



• The following is the number of vessels which entered Bahia^ ih 
1817. British yesfiels, sixty-nine ; American, thirty ; French, twelve.'; 
•otber foreigDen, eighti Total, otie hundred and ttioeteen. ^ 

h 2 
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articles of manufacture^ such as household fvuiAtare, 
carriages, &c. to a considerable amount; but our prin- 
cipal articles of export to this country, are flour, salt 
provisions, tar, staves, and naval stores in general. We 
possess many advantages for carrying on a kind of cir- 
cuitous trade with this country, as well as with other 
parts of South America ; first by disposing of our own 
produce in Europe, purchasing French and Grerman 
goods, disposing of them in South America, and taking 
from thence dried beef to the West Indies, or hides and 
the produce of the south in general, to the United Statts 
or Europe. It is not uncommon for American vessels, 
after disposing of their cargoes at Rio, to go down to 
Rio Grande, lay in a cargo of dried beef, carry it to 
Havanna, and there dispose of it for articles suited to 
the American market. Of late years, it is not uncom- 
mon for the people of the northern states, to engage in 
these trading voyages. 

With respect to the government of BrazU, it of coarse 
retains the leading features of that established over the 
colony. At the head of each province there is a cap- 
tain'general, from which circumstances they are some* 
times called capitanias. The camarcas have ouvidoies, 
or judges, for civil affairs. The cities and towns, liave 
camaras, or a senate elected annually; a sort ofimaii- 
cipality to which the povasoas and aldeas, . are subject 
for their local concerns ; but, for their military affairs, 
«ach camarca is divided into districts, and has officers 
called captain-mohro. In civil matters an appeal lies 
from the camara or senate, to the ouvidores,' and from 
these to the supreme tribunals at Bio Janeiro, called 
cassa da souplicagoes, when the subject matter involves 
.an amount exceeding twelve thousand dollars. £ach 
province has also an ouvidore for criminal mattenb 
whose sentences must be confirmed by the rdaKO^ 



r,) 
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exceptiiigf in cases of mere correctional punishment. 
It is not each province which has a court of relas^oa ; Rio 
Janeiro, Bahia, Minas, St. Pan), and Maranham, only, 
I believe, have these courts, which receive appeals from , 
inferior tribmials of other provinces, according as their 
jurisdiction respectively are settled by law. The relas- 
90a of Bahia, for instance, has jurisdiction over the pro- 
vince of Pemambuco. Hie revenues of the king are 
derived from the following sources, and considering the. 
amount of Use population, it is scarce surpassed by any 
other country. 1. A fifth upon all gold obtained in any 
part of Brazil, which amounts to seven or eight hundred: 
thousand dollars, and the produce of. the diamond mines 
about the same. 2. Duty, fifteen per cent, on all mer- 
chandise entered at the custom house. S. A tax on 
exports. 4. Hie tythes which Uie king of Portugal 
became entitled to, in the same manner as the king of 
Spain; ais also to the: proceeds of the sale of indul- 
gences, under the same grant from the pope. 5. A duty ; 
on merchandise entering the mining districts, payable 
to the different barriers or registers. Besides these, 
there are other taxes on spirituous liquors, on house 
rents, and paper money peculiar to the mine districts, 
which has been issued to the amount of an hundred 
thousand pounds! The whole amount is probably be- 
tween five and six millions of dollars, which together 
with the surplus revenues of Portugal, scarcely suffices 
to defray the expenses of the goveinment. The royal 
domains, like our public lands, will one day or other 
furnish sources of immense revenue. The government 
bad long been sensible of the great error committed 
by the extensive grants of land to thenobility, or per- 
sons of distinction. These grants must throw great 
obstacles in the way of improvement of some of the 
most valuable districts. Should, the king, howcver> 

L8 
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pursue a different policy, and select certain tracks of 
country to be laid off in the same manner as the pub- 
lic lands in the United States, and to be sold to inr 
Aviduals on advaiitageous tenns, it \f ould , not be 
loi^ before he vrould reap the adyantages of such a 
system. 

Tie military force of Brazil, is composed of between 
twenty and fliirty thousand re^ars, distributed over an 
immftfiBfl extent of country, besides the miHtia, which is 
not very well armed or disciplined. The regpslais are 
composed of native Brazilians, Indians, andnq;roes, the 
two latter forming^ a considerable proportion. Where 
men are wanted for an emei^ency, or when it is neces- 
sary to fill up the ranks, impressment is resorted to from 
among the lower classes of people, in the same maimer 
as the British impress their seamen, llieir pay is tri- 
fling, and term of service indefinite^ 

The navy consists of several ships of the line, eight 
or t^i frigates, and a number of light vessels of war« 

The emigrant from almost any country in Europe, in 
moderate circumstances, would better his fortune by 
removing to Brazil. But the American, educated in 
the ideas of a government so different from those which 
fit a man to live under a monarchy, would find himself 
exposed to many vexations. / An American who has 
been accustomed to a liberty apparently without cgdt 
troul, who knows not what it is to be eternally hedged 
with bayonets, or to meet at every step with the display 
of military power, would find his situation extremely 
irksome. The frowns of haughty lordMngs, the abuseis 
and oppressions practised by persons, dressed in a little 
'^ brief authority,*' must either keep his mind conti- 
nnaUy disturbed, or break down his ^[nrit. There ai^ 
so many restraints on personal liberty, and so much naked 
^teei to enforce them, that he feels a rq[nignance to take 
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a sinf le step, through fear of having his pride wounded 
by some insokat mercenary wretch, who tlipiks himself 
privileged to be a tyrant Those ipdio are minutely 
acquainted with the ways of the country, may possibly 
steer clear of the like mortificaitions, to which the 
stranger must inevUably be exposed. How diiOGMreBt 
from this is our country, where the coercive power of 
the government is so studiously concealed, and where 
&e laws and the force of public opinion, are infinitely 
more powerful than all the bayonets of despotism 1 The 
stranger Jtho lands on our happy soil, carriies withki bis 
own breast tfie guide of his actions<-^a guide which will 
enable him with confidence to avoid giving ofienoe. Or 
incur displeasure, by following the golden rule,, of 
** doing unto oUiers as he would that others should do 
onto him/' By simply followii^ this rule, he may go 
wheresoever he pleases, say what he pleases, do what hb 
pleases, without fea^ of being arrested on malicious 
suspicions, or of having his property torn l^om him by 
despotic avarice. 

Hiis question has suggf^sted itself to me, what dif- 
ference would have been made in our character mid 
condition, had it been our fortune to have been placed 
hn this country, instead of the one which we possess"? 
Woidd the germs of liberty have taken root in this 
sofl, and flouru^d as they have done in a more rigid 
climate, where necessity urged to a more laborious and 
enterprising life? Would those principles of libeHy, 
carried with them by the colonists, 6om a stock which 
had been ma&umg for ages, have withered when trans- 
planted into this fertile soil, and under this warm sun"? 
Or would that liberty which is so much prized, have 
lost her dominicm in a country, whose rivers flow over 
beds of diamonds, and whose sands are gold ? The dif- 
fertet result in tte same situations on different people. 
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is exemplified in the conquest and possession of a port 
of this coontiy by the Dutch. Peroambuco is the most 
populous province of Brazil, and has the most extensive 
exports ; and this may be accounted for, by the simple 
fact of its having been in the possession of a free and in- 
dustrious people. With the Dutch, commerce and agri- 
culture were honourable arts ; not so with the Spaniards 
or Portuguese, who thought of nothing but running 
about in search of mines, or attempting to reduce to 
slavery, the very people whose country they had vio- 
lently seized. The first thing that a free English popu- 
lation would have thought of, would in all probability 
have been, the cultivation of the earth, and the navi- 
ga|ion of the seas ; the discovery of gold mines would 
have been the last. Would the working of gold mines 
have proved more detrimental to our national character, 
than those of tin or copper ? 

It is difficult to say, what would have been the effects 
on a people, of the habits and character of those who 
settled the United States. I am far from being con- 
vinced, that climate alone would have been sufficient 
to make the difference in favour of our country. Per- 
haps what would be most to be feared, would be, that 
our motive for exertion might not be the same, from the 
greater facilities of obtaining the first necessaries of life. 
But would this be the case among men habituated to 
free government, and therefore anxious to rise? A mo- 
.tive in itself sufficient for every exertion, in order to 
better their condition. The Brazilians have hitherto 
shewn little activity in commerce, or industry in agri- 
culture ; but has not this been owing to the nature of 
the government under which they were bred, and to the 
colonial restrictions ? To what other cause can we at- 
tribute the poverty and wretchedness of the lower 
classes of people, in countries where they are surrounded 
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by the means of creating an abundance? Yet even since 
the colonial restrictions have been taken off, fin evident 
improvement in their condition is beginning to be seen.. 
As a farther proof that the climate does not necessarily 
relax the springs of industry and enterprise, we may 
cite the restless expeditions of the Paulistas through tiie 
interior, while engaged in their laborious search of mines.. 
An activity, it must be confessed, that might have beea 
much more usefully directed. Their example gave rise 
to a dangerous spirit of gaming and speculation. A 
most seducing temptation was held out by the succ^ii 
of a few, for others to engage in similar underta)ungs, to 
the neglect of what would be attended with more cer- 
tainty for themselves, and at 'the same time be more 
generally beneficial. Precious metals are not obtained 
without great expense and risk, even to the individual who 
is successful ; but to the community, the expense is enor- 
mously disproportionate, on account of the numbers 
who engage in the pursuit and prove unfortunate. A 
spirit of gaining, takes the place of the sober plans of 
in4ustry. The earth is. not culiivated, tio manufactures 
are established, commerce is on the lowest footing, and 
the country continues for c^ituries a wilderness. So 
evident was the injurious effect of this spirit on the colo- 
nies, that it wias even recommended by some ministers, 
to prohibit the working of mines entirely.* But for this 
intoxicating effect, there is no reason why industry em- 
ployed in the preparation of the precious metals, should 
be more injurious than when employed in manufactures. 
It is apt to entice away from every other pursuit, and a 
country must always be in a state of great dependence 
upon all others, when possessed of but one branch of 



* Travels in Portugal by the Duke de Chatelet, vol. i. p. 247. 
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indostry. Even here Uiere is a difference between th^ 
monopoly of indostry by the mining business, and the 
situation of a conntry compelled by necessity to confine 
itself to one pursoit ; in the latter case, it is necessity 
alone which vrill induce it to do so ; for if possessed of 
any other resources or capacities, there is no danger of 
their being despised or neglected ; but where the pre- 
cious metals form the staple commodity, their seductive 
influence will be such as to monopolize every attention. 
Considering the wonderful variety and value of the 
products of Brazil, the possession of mines was perhaps 
more injurious than beneficial. Southey informs us, 
that it was proved by experiments nearly a century ago, 
that the spices of the Indies, cinnamon, cloves, and nut- 
meg, could be naturalized in this hi^py climate. Their 
cultivation was suggested at the time as a mode of un- 
dermining the power of the Dutch. The sugar, coffee^ 
and cotton of Brazil, can be transported as cheaply to 
Europe as from the West Indies, or fbe United States. 
Brazil has no competitor with respect to its valuable 
woods, of which there is the most wonderful variety, 
adapted to cabinet work and ship building.* The oak 
wood and cedar, are equal to any in the world ; BrasQ 
excels all other countries in the fasuriliti^ for building 
vessels; an art which is rapidly improving here. The 
valuable fisheries on the coast and the coasting trade, 
daily increasing, will in time, furnish seamen to navigate 
an immense navy. 



* Mr. Hill, our consul at St Salvador, presented conraiodore 
Sinclair with upwards of a hundred speoimens equal in beauty to 
any I ever saw. 
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CHAPTER II. 



DtftrtMM fr»m JKo—PromcM o^ St. P»mI, St. Catitrine, mtd JK» 
Qmmd^—IiUMd »f Flan^—Arrvmi tU Monte Vidi*. 

JuLaying no ftirfher business at 'this port^ and the 
ship being supplied with every thing necessary for the 
prosecution of flie voyage to La Plata^ the commodore 
announced his intention to put to sea. It had previously 
been intended to proceed to St. Catherine's^ for the pur- 
pose of procuring a tender to ascend the Plata. He 
great draft of water of the Congress^ (upwards of 
twenty-two feet,) rendered it impossible to carry her up 
to Buenos Ayres. Besides^ the season of pamperos, or 
south-west winds, was approaching, and from the known 
dangers and difficulties of the navigation, the com- 
modore felt a reluctance to run a greater risk than was 
absolutely unavoidable. Partly, however, in compli- 
ance with the wishes of the commissioners, and partly in 
consequence of an understanding with captain Hickey of 
the Blossom, who was also boimd for the river, he 
changed his original Intention, and resolved to go directly 
to Monte Video, and there procure the necessary vessel. 
The Blossom drawing much less water, and her com- 
mander having some acquaintance with the river, it was 
thought that being in company with him, would be an 
advantage of some importance. 

An occurrence took place some days previous to our 
sailing, of somewhat an unpleasant nature, and as 
some notice has been taken of it in the public prints. 
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it may be proper to give a statement of the circum- 
stances. One of the seamen^ who had served as inter- 
preter to the watering parties, or other purposes on 
shore, had taken advantage of the opportunity to stray 
from his companions, whether for the purpose of fro- 
licking, or of desertion it was not known. The day 
after, however, two of our lieutenants, (Ramsey and 
Berry,) accidentally met him in the street, and orderecb 
him to his duty, to which he seemed to submit, al- 
leging as an excuse for his fault, that he had been in- 
toxicated. Intending to see him embark in the boat> 
ihey proceeded with him some distance, when he sud- 
denly attempted to escape, and was seized by one of 
the lieutenants^ He cried out for help, declaring him- 
self a Portuguese subject, and that he had been im* 
pressed. A pair of soldiers happening to be near^ 
interfered, rescued the seaman, and at his request car- 
ried him to the admiral of the port. The officers 
without knowing where they w^e taking him to, fol- 
lowed close Bft&r, ia order that they might be able to 
report the circumstance satisfactorily to their comman- 
der. As the subsequent part of this affair is explained 
in the correspondence, with which the conmiodore has 
politely furnished me^ to this I shall refer the reader^ 
simply observing, that the commodore's letter was 
drawn forth by a request on the part of our minister, 
to be informed of the particulars. The first letter it 
will be seen, is from the Portuguese minister of state, 
to Mr. Sumpter. 

February 3d, 1818. 

The undersigned. 

Has received orders from the king, his 
master, to communicate to the minister of the United 
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states, the irregular and offensive conduct^ witli which, 
on the 2d of this months two officers and two midshii^- 
men of the frigate Congress^ now Ijring at anchor in 
thisporty proceeded to attempt to carry on board of the 
said j&igate, a Portuguese sailor^ who had left her to 
enter into the service of his own king in this capital. 
In the prosecution of their object, they forced the dwel* 
ling-house of the major-general of the royal marines, 
the vice-admiral Ignacia da Corta Quintilla, pretending 
to retake and conduct him on board by force, which, 
Jiowever, they did not succeed in doing, in conse- 
quence of the prudent exertions used by this general 
officer. Such an insult cannot fail to deserve a serious 
reprehension, and a satisfaction such as ought to be 
expected in such a case ; and his majesty hopes that 
the minister of the United States will take such mea- 
sures on it, that those officers shall be properly repre- 
hended for this act of excess, and that the commander 
^f the frigate will set at liberty the Portuguese sailors 
which are on board, and who desire, as it is their duty 
to do, to return to the service of their king and country. 
The undersigned is well persuaded, that the minister of 
the United States will acknowledge the moderation 
with which his majesty has acted in this case, and will 
be ready to render that competent satisfaction which is 
claimed. 

(Signed,) 
Thomas Antonia Villa Nova de Portugal. 



Palace of Rio Janeiro. 



February Ath, 1818. 



The minister plenipotentiary of the Umted States, 
has the honour to inform his excellency Thomas An- 
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toQia Villa Nova de Portugal^ 8cc. &c. that having re- 
ceived the complaint addremied to him yesterday even^ 
ing respecting the proceedings of some officers 9mA 
midshipmen of the frigate Congress^ in endeavouring to 
recover a deserter on shore^ who repres^its himself to be 
a Portuguese subject^ and desirous to serve his owm 
tjountry rather than any other, he will take an early op- 
portunity of inquiring into the facts of the case, after 
which he will be enabled to answer his excellency in 
f<mn, and he hopes satisfactorily. 

The minister of the United States profits by tins oe- 
casion to renew to his excellency tiie assurance of his 
high respect and consideraticm. 

UNITED states' SHIP CONGRESS. 

Rio Janeiro, Feb. 6th, 1818* 
Sir, 

I have the hcmour to acknowledge your note of the 
4fli inst. containing a translajti(m of the Portuguese 
minister's statemait of an afiair which took place on 
the Sd inst. between two of the lieutenaasts ei this ddp 
and some officers of the Portuguese government. 

So far as relates to fliat part of the minisWs note, 
complaining of insults ofiered to a me^or-^neml and 
an admiral in the service of the King of the Brasiki, 
I can safely assure you that none could possibly have 
be^i intended, as these young men, on whose asser- 
tions I place the most implicit reliance, declare, that 
being perfectly strangers in the place, and not under- 
standing the language of the country, they were in- 
votuntai^y led by a guard to the house of one or both 
of those gentlemen, from the desire of not losing 
sight of th^ seaman belonging to their boat, until they 
saw where he was deposited. That they did twit 
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know into whose presence they wece asherad, neither 
4^ the aboye officers being in nniform; nor was it known 
to them until they were treated with great violence^ 
t$<mti]mely, and gross abuse : one of my officers hav- 
ing his hat snatched off his head, at the moment when 
inadvertently he had put it on, according to the custom 
4xf our country, when about to retire, and one of the 
Portuguese officers before mentioned, clenching his fiat 
in the face of the other, while they were both threatened 
with personal violence, at the same time that they were 
permitted to be insulted by a mob^ which the Portuguese 
officers did not attempt to repress. 

The instructions received from my government) in- 
dependently of my own s^ise of propriety, when seek- 
mg refreshmMit in a friendly port, most positively for- 
bid my pursuing any course of conduct, which might 
be offensive to any individual of the country, much 
less, that I should knowingly suffer any tiling like in- 
sult to be offered to the constituted authority of that 
country. I had with great confidence hoped, 4hat the 
Jtrict etiquette I had uniformly observed since my 
arrival, would have forbidden the possibility of my 
being even thought capable of acting otherwise than in 
conformity to these regulations. I had, with equal con- 
fidence believed, that the character of American oft> 
e^s for politraiess, etiquette, strict subordination, and 
respect to officers superior or inferior in rank, of 
all nations, was sufficientiy well established to have 
equally forbidden the belief for a moment^ that tiiey 
wo«ld knowingly have offered an insult to officcm 
<»f the grade above alluded to, sooner than theywotdd 
tamely receive abuse or insult, if i^ their power to 
redress it. 

In compliance with your request, and to satisfy -y<Mi 
Hiat the oaiKse of complaint Mm. on tftie side <rf my 
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goyeniment^ I will give yon a brief statement of the 
aflfair as it happened. With respect to the seaman^ 
whom the Portuguese minister is pleased to call a de- 
serter, the penalties of our laws prohibiting, the enlist- 
ment of any but American seamen in our naval ser- 
vice, are too sever* to admit a doubt, that we should 
knowingly receive any that are not of .this description, 
.on board our ships of war. And if any to appear- 
ance should not be such, the fact is well known of our 
having within our own territory, people of every 
origin, and speaking almost every language of Europe, 
particularly since the acquisition of Louisiana, fori* 
merly. belonging to SpaiQ, and whose inhabitants have 
-become citizens of the United States, by. treaty ; it there- 
fore does not follow as a necessary consequence, that 
such are not Americans* From the circumstance of this 
ship having been stationed in that quarter, and hav- 
ing recruited a number of men resident in the ceded 
territory before mentioned, some of whom speak the 
Spanish and Portuguese, I am under the impression 
that the seaman in question is of tliat description. . Ail 
1 know with certainty is, that he enlisted as an Ameri- 
:can, and I shall feel mysfslf bound to consider him as 
.such, until satisfied of the contrary, of which no evi- 
dence has been exhibited to me, ai|id from his speaking 
;our language, without the slightest, foreign accent, I am 
induced to believe, that if not a native of the United 
States, he is at least a native of Louisiana. 

The man was taken on shore by some of the officers 
of the ship, to serve them as interpreter, from whom 
Jhe strayed off, and, as he stated to my officers, who 
afterwards accidentally met him in the street, had been 
intoxicated. By our laws, he could not be regarded 
as a deserter, not having been absent a sufficient length 
p( time for that purpose— he was considered as a de- 
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Unqueat firom duty, and as such/ was ordered to the 
boat. To this order he at first submitted^ and was pro- 
ceeding on his way, the officers before mentioned con- 
sidering it their duty to bring him on board, when he 
was forcibly taken from them in the manner above 
stated. 

I cannot admit that my authority over my own men> 
who have yoluntarily enlisted in the service, and re- 
ceived the bounty of my government, ceases while on 
shore on the duty of the ship. If under the necessity 
of calling in the civil authority in all cases of delin- 
quency, in disobedience of orders, it would be absolutely 
impossible for us to suffer our boats to leave the ship 
while in foreign ports. 

Such I believe to be a correct statement of the case. 
It is a case, in which my officers while engaged in 
compelling one of my men to do his duty, he ^as^ 
forcibly taken from them, and themselves grossly, 
abused ; where, instead of securing the man, that his 
claim to liberation, if he had any, might be properly in- 
yestigated by some civil tribunal, he was taken by a mi- 
litary guard before military officers, (whe could not eyen 
be known as such to strangers, by any uniform they 
wore) and then at once discharged, or rather, as I am 
infonned, taken into the service of his majesty the king^ 
ef the Brazils, while my officers werei treated in a most 
unbecoming and ungentlemanly msmner. . 

I consider it my duty, therefore, to demand .the man 
in question, as an American seaman, regularly enlisted 
and paid as such, on the books of this ship ; forcibly 
and irregularly taken out of my possession, by the 
officers of his majesty, the king of the Brazils ; unless 
satisfactory proof can be exhibited, of his being a na- 
tive subject of his majesty. In which event, you ynll 
act as the laws of the country in which you reside, and 

Vol. I. M 
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ydir sense of whatis due to your own country may 
dictate. After the manifest disposition I have evinced, 
of my desire to treat with marked respect, every 
constituted authority of this govemment, I should not 
do justice to my own feelings, or to the dignity of the 
nation I represent, were I not to dwell upon the insult 
offered to my country, in the abuse of two officers 
bearing her commission, while in the lawful and regular 
exercise of their duty, and require that redress adequate 
to the abuse be given. 

With respect to the general demand of the Portu- 
guese minister, for the surrend^ of -all Fort^guesp 
subjects whcK may be -on boaied this ship^ it^is of ^sa 
extraordinary a nature, that until it' ^sumes^ a more 
definite and specie sha|>e, I have only to reply, under 
pteseiit circumstances, that ihe flag of my countsy proe 
fects every man in the ship^ which I have the honoiur. to 
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"^ - . -; - : with high respect^ Sir,. 
"- - .- • ' your obedient servant, 

(Signed,) - ' ,v V -A. Sikclaia^ .. 

^- The fdOedr Md been -buzzed abroad thro«gb>ihe city, 
and was no doubt represented very unfavourably^ a» ta 
die part taken inifr by our efficeis. The jealous^and. un- 
friendly disposition we had at first remarked, among 
flkose generally collected at the common lounging 
placey was evidently heightened^ and studiously dis- 
played in: their looks. It became unpleasant for us to 
go on shore, from the apprehension of being exposed 
to insult, and the commodore laid his injunetions on 
the* twot lieutenants to remain, on board. '^ iH^ut^he^most 
disagreeable circumstance, was the singular demand 
made by the Portuguese n^ister^-of^all^thei^forlihLi 
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gaese seamen on board the.Congvess; thus tiddng It. 
for granted^ that there were such. It is probable, that 
this was founded upon the statement of the deserter^ 
who would naturally enough be inclined to ingratiate 
himself with his new friends, by inventing such stories^ 
as he supposed would feed their antipathies to us.^ 
But it is surprising, that there should have been so 
little decency and good sense in the minister, as to 
make a formal and unqualified demand, without pre- 
vious inquiry or investigation. The names, or at least 
the numbers, of the pretended Portuguese seamen) 
ougjit to haye peea given. When properly coi^i^ 
dered, the manner in which the demand was made froni 
a. national vessel, was in itself a gross insult, and as 
si^h, pioperly resented. Mr. Sumpter suggested the 
propriety of waiting a few days, i^itil the affair could 
be terminated ; but being on the eve of departure^ and 
it being nncertain what length of time would be neces^ 
sarjr for its adjustment, the commodore determined to 
depart, without paying any further attention to the 
affair. On the evening previous to departure, some o£ 
our.officers who had been qn shore, on business, received 
an intimation, that an attempt would be made to pre^ 
veiit the Ck>ngres3 from sailing, and compel hei; tq sgtf 
rcander the seamen, . whom the minister's imaginations 
had conjured, on board. The commodore wa^ now de^' 
terinined to attempt to pass the forts at all hazards.' 



* lliere it but little doulit, the foolish follow has long since had 

I 

ample cause of repentance. Ho forfeited his pay, amounting to 
aereral hundred dollars, and as his term of service had nearly ex- 
pired, he^ would have been disefaarged on the return of the Congreit; 
initead of tins, be is host prtnUtd far during lif€yixn\iM% he has th«. 
fo^d lock io desert 

H 3 
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Accordingly^ next moniing, a pilot having come on boards 
the Congress weighed anchor^ and stood out with a 
light breeze, the men called to quarters, and the 
matches lighted, determined to give Santa Cruz a 
broadside or two, at least, before she could sink us. As 
we neared the fort, we were overtaken by a boat, which 
had been rowed swiftly, and having on board a Portu- 
guese officer. We waited . for some moments with 
anxious suspense, to know the object of his mission, but 
were soon relieved, on being informed that his visit was 
only in compliance with the usual ceremony, of board- 
ing every vessel about to leave the port, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining, whether any, and what passengers, 
had been taken; having made these inquiries, the 
officer retired, apparently wiOi some surprise and agi- 
tation, at the preparations on board the Congress. 
It is unnecessary to say, that we passed the fort 
without molestation, and soon after had a fine breeze, 
which enabled us towards ., evening, to overtake 
captain Hickey, sdthough he had had several hours 
start of us. 

From the ninth of February, the day of our depar- 
ture, until the fifteenth, nothing material occurred in our 
voyage; we had generally a fair wind, but were consi- 
derably detained by the slow sailing of the Blossom. 
The Congress was obliged to be stripped of most of 
her canvas, so as to keep company with the British 
ship, which was probably one of the dullest sailors in 
their navy. We now experienced, in latitude thirty- 
three degrees, thirty-five minutes, a head wind, which 
.continued from the same point imtil the nineteenth. 
We had also to contend with a current, which along 
this coast, always sets with the wind. During these 
four days, we made about a hundred miles by beating; 
and in latitude thirty-three degrees, thirty-nine mi- 
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nntes souths stood into nine fathoms water, hard sand, 
the water very thick and yellow. We could at this 
time just discern from deck, the low broken sand hills 
along this part of the coast. The commodore observed, 
that he would not think it advisable to stand in nearer 
than twelve or thirteen fathoms soundings, as every 
cast of the lead varies several fathoms ; he ventured to 
act differently, only from the circumstance of there 
being another vessel sounding a-head. 

We made Cape St. Mary's on the nineteenth, and 
were abreast of the island of Lobos, at twelve o'clock 
of that night. The next morning at eleven o'clock, 
we were compelled to come to anchor in nineteen 
fathoms, below this island, having been drifted at least 
twenty miles during a calm which ensued, and which, 
on account of the great draught of the Congress, 
operated more powerfully on her than on the Blossom ; 
this vessel was now out of sight. Having run down 
twelve or thirteen hundred miles of the Brazilian co^t, 
I shall avail myself of the opportunity, to give the 
reader a few sketches of the provinces along which we 
passed. 

Next to the province of Rio Janeiro, on the coast, 
comes that of St. Paul, which stretches along it about 
four hundred miles, and is about five hundred in depth. 
It is bounded to the west by the great river Parana, 
which separates it from the Spanish province of Para- 
guay. On the south it is bounded by the Iguazu, and 
a line' drawn from this river to the small river St. 
Francisco, and down to its mouth. It is one of the 
most fertile and delightful provinces of South America. 
The great range of mountains which here runs close' 
along the coast, on the western side, is a vast inclined 
plain, down which some of the largest branches of the 
Parana flow into that immense river. The western 

M3 
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;flope'is ilo gentle -as 'scarcely to be perce|>tibley tod 
althougli not lefel^ .it can hardly be considered hiHy 
or mountainous. Oii tbe eastern side^ tb^ ascent is 
Very steep; the road from Santos to St. Paul, ascends 
u mountain six thousahd feet high, kad is perhaps the 
most considerable work of this des'(dription in Brazil. 
From this point, howeVer, in following the iitiountains 
to the southward, they gradually retire from th^ coast, 
leaving a broken country between ttiem and the sea, 
through which th^ Paraiba of the souffi takes its 
course. Between these mountains and the coast, an 
extraordinary number of cataracts and cascades' are 
formed, by the watei^ which are precipitated down 
the eastern, side. The navigation of the rivers^ on the 
western side, is also impeded by a great number of 
foils and rapids; but (he intervals 1>etween the portages, 
are navigated by large 'perogu!ed, such as are used 
on our western watei's, made but of the siiigle trunks 
6f trees, of which there is an abundance 6n their banks, 
of a prodigious size. The river Tiete, which rises 
near the city of St. Paul, is generally used as the 
channel of communication to the mines of Matto 
Grosso. After descending to the Parana, they continue 
down its stream to the moiith of the Patdo, which enters 
from the west, and up this river to the foot of a chain 
of mountains, which they cross to the river Taquari, 
which flows into the river Paraguay, above the 
Spanish possessions. The inhabitants of St. Paul took 
advantage of this route at an early period, for the pur- 
pose of committing depredations on the numerous Indian 
tribes settled on that river. 

The climate is probably the most pleasant in Brazil. 
Though nearer the equator than the provinces of La 
Plata, the disadvantage is more than counterbalanced 
by its height ; the commencement of the slope is six 
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ttpasand Ufdt d;lfove the sea» and twd thousand fyoi 
above the iitferior lintit for the cultivation of European 
grain. Hie thermomister descends as low as forty^ 
though it rarely rises abov6 eighty. In the evenings> it 
is i§ometimes so cold as to render, necessary a change 
of clothes^ and to make ui»e of braz^as.^ ' In the vilin- 
nity of the capital, the tropical' frmts are not in as great 
perfection as they are on the sea coast, btft in lieit< of 
these, all the European firtdts, apples, grai](^,'peaches, 
are tincommonly fine. This delightful countiy may 
be consideiled as still in a ' state of wfldemess, and in- 
biabited^ by a number of savi^e tribes towards the 
Parana, who are continuiilly at war with the Portuguese, 
and retain the same ferocity as' when the country vras 
first settled. They must finally disappear before the 
march of civilization. ' 

' The principal' port is Santos, said to be safe and 
(Commodious, but being merely the entrepot to S,t Paul, 
as Laguira is to Caraccas, the town is inconsiderable. 
The inhabitants of St. Paul are spok^i of as the most 
hospitable and polished in Brazil, which may seem 
somewhat extraordinary, considering their origin and 
tbeir character half a century ago. The history of 
those people occupies one of the most conspicuous 
pages in American annals; their character has been 
variously represented, and generally little to their ad- 
' vantage. Charlevoix, and all the Jesuits, represent 
them in the most unfavourable light, and they have been 
spoken of by most writers, as barbarians, possessing 
enough of civilization to render them formidable, as 
well as mischievous. They have been also represented, as 



* A kind of pan filled with embers, used by kipaniards and 
Portuguese, instead of fire-places and chimnics. 
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forming a kind of military republic^ like that of early 
Rome^ composed of outcasts and adventurers from all 
countries, under a nominal subjection to the Portu- 
guese, in virtue of which, they paid a small tribute of 
gold and diamonds. A Portuguese writer has under- 
taken to vindicate their character from these im- 
putations. Mawe, who is among the few English- 
men who have visited their capital, speaks of them 
in the highest terms, and seems indignant at the 
calxmmies which have been circulated respecting them. 
'He places them above all the people he saw in 
Brazil, for their highly polished manners, and manly 
frankness of character, traits, by which they are every 
where distinguished ; but he does not reflect, that a 
century, or even half a century, might produce a very 
material change in their character.* The accounts 
given of these people, as well as of their enemies the 
Jesuits, by Southey, is certainly the most fair and 
satisfactory. 

Tlie celebrated republic of St. Paul, as it is usually 
denominated, had its rise about the year 1531, from a 
very inconsiderable beginning. A mariner of the 
name of Ramalho, having been shipwrecked on this 
part of the coast, was received among a small Indian 
tribe called the Piratininga, after the name of their 
chief. Here he was found by De Sousa, some years 
afterwards, and, contrary to the established policy, of 
permitting no settlement excepting immediately on the 



* The author of the Corograpbia comes nearer the tniih. A$ 
Panlistas de hoje passam por uma boa gente ; mas setu avcengos 
nao oforam certamente. The Paulistas of the present day, pass for 
a rery good people, which was certainly not the case with respect to 

liit'ir ancestors. 
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sea coast, he allowed tfais man to remain, on account 
of his having intennarried and having a family. The 
advantages of this establishment were such, that per* 
mission was soon after given to others to settle here, 
and as the adventurers intermarried with the natives, 
their numbers increased rapidly. Romalho also al* 
lied himself with one of the chief of the Goaynazes by 
mabying his daughter; for it seems he had conformed 
to the Indian custom of polygamy. A mixed race 
was formed, possessing a compound of civilized and 
uncivilized manners and custo^is. The Jesuits soon 
after established themselves with .a number of Indians 
they had reclaimed, and exerted a salutary influence 
in softening and humanizing the growing colony. Iik 
1581, the seat of government was removed from St. 
Vincent on the coast to St. Pauls ; but its subjection 
to Portugal was little more than nominal ; cut of from 
all communication, and almost inaccessible, but little 
notice was taken of it. The mixture produced an im- 
proved race ; ^* the European spirit of enterprise," says 
Southey, " developed itself in constitutions adapted to 
the country." But it is much more likely, that the free 
and popular government which they enjoyed, produced 
the same fruits here as in every other country ; a rest- 
less spirit of enterprise and emulation among each 
other ; the mother of great qusdities, but without a well 
ordered government, the good was not likely to out^ 
weigh the bad. They soon quarrelled with the Je« 
suits, on account of the Indians whom they had reduced 
to slavery. The Jesuits declaimed against the prac- 
tice; but as there were now many wealthy families, 
among the Paulistas, the greater part of whose for- 
tunes consisted in their Indians, it was pot heard willi 
patience. The Paulistas first engaged in war against 
the enemies of their, allies, and afterwards on their 
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imn account, on finding it Kdvacntageoiis. ; They^sta- 
bliished a re^ar trad^ T^th the other provinces whom 
they supplied with Indian slaves. They by this time 
ftcqiiired the name of Mameluies, from the peculiar mili- 
pasy discipline they adopted^ bearing some resemblacnce 
tbthe Mamelukes of Egypt.- ' 

-The revolutidn in Portugal, when Phflip 11. of 
Spain placed hiniself on its throne, cast the Paulistas 
in a ^tat^ of independence, as they were the only set- 
tlement of Bi^il, which did not acknowledge the new 
dynasty. Froifi the year 1580, until the middle of 
Hhe' following century, they may be re^gatded as a re- 
public, and it was during this period they displayed 
flat acti'^e and enterpri^g character for which they 
:i^re so^ much celebrated. They disc^oveted and wqirked 
die gold mines of Jaragua near St. Pauls; they m- 
tablished colobies in the interior at the numerous mines 
'Which they discovered^ arid their exploring parties 
were sometimes absent for jrears, engaged in w€uider- 
iaag over tins vast Country. ' While 'a Spanish king 
oecupied the thrbne of Pbrtugal, they attacked the 
Spanish settleiitents' on Hie Para^ay, ' liUeging that the 
Spaifiards were encroaching on' their territory, and de- 
liMxDyed the Spanish towns of ViUa Bica, Ciudad Real, 
and Villa de Xerez, besides a number of smaller set- 
tlements. They attacked the Jesuit missions, which by 
the most extraordinary perseverance, after repeated 
trials during a hundred years, had been at last established. 
As they had fixed themselves east of the Parana, the 
Paulistas laid hold of this as a pretext. They carried 
nway upwards of two thousand of their Indians into 
captivity, the greater part of whom were sold and dis- 
tributed as slaves. The Jesuits complained to the king 
of Spain and to the pope ; the latter fulminated his ex- 
communication. The Paulistas attacked the Jesuits in 
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di^ colle^/atid piit thi^if principal to death/ exj^elkd 
the remainder, and set up a religion of their own; at 
least no longer acknowledged ^the ' snptenjacy 'o¥ 'Hie 
pope. In consequence of the i^termptioii of \he Afti 
cah trade dtiring the Dutch 'war/ the demand for InflfiQi 
slaves was very much increased. The Paulistas'W- 
doubled fheir exertions, dad travei%6d evefy part of the 
Brazils in ietrmed troopiJ/t6 the great terror of thl^'lur 
dians; who were oii some of the principal' titers tiuflrer- 
ous, and established ih' villagies. iThe Ibtindation Vfts 
laid of enmity to tihe ^Portuguese, which c6!itinues'to 
this 'day, although ai compflefe stop wa^ jAit to the ill* 
fetooiis practice fti the year 1756. ^ ' 

' Thfs little republic like ^11 o&ers, wa^ coiitfinilffly 
distracted by internal factions. Two families, the Pira- 
tiningo and the Thaubatenos, were continually strug- 
gling for a motibpoly of powei*^ and at o&e time W- 
tually engaged in a civil war ; but a reconciliaHon ^Mb 
brought about by the interposition of some ecclesiastics, 
who proposed that the goyemor should be alternately 
elected from the members of the rival families. IMi 
continued for nearly a centuiy . When the house of B^a- 
ganza in 1640; tocended the thtrone, the Paulistas in- 
stead of acknowledging him, conceived the idea of 
electing a king for themselves.* They actually elected 



^ Every thing facilitated such a revolution. Their habits of obe- 
dience to any legitimate authority hung loosely about them and might 
easily bo shaken off. There was but one road whereby they could 
be attacked, and this, which was difficult for a single traVeJIer, for an 
army would be inaccessible* They might defend themselves merely 
by rolling down stones if they were attacked i while on the other 
hand the whole interior was open to their enterprise. Tlie promo- 
ters of this scheme easily induced the people to join in it witli entho- 
sicism, and if they could have found a leader to their wish, it is more 
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a distinguished citizen of the name of Bueno, who per« 
sisted in refusing to accept^ upon which^ they were in- 
duced to acknowledge Joam IV. It was not until long 
afterwards^ that they came under the Portuguese govern- 
ment. The history of these people is doubtiess re- 
plete with interesting incidents; such is always the 
case with an independent nation, and especially if re- 
publican. The important part they have acted in South 
America, and their connexion with the history of La 
Plata, have induced me to take this notice of them. 

The next province to St. Paul is that of Rio Grande.* 
It is about five hundred miles in length, and three 
hundred in depth, according to the treaty of 1778, which 
excludes the Banda Oriental, but which is claimed in 
Portuguese books of geography. The Uruguay has its 
sources in the province to the west of St. Catherine's, 
and flows several hundred miles through it before enter- 
ing the Banda Oriental. It is an inclined plain like the 
province of St. Paul, but more level ; it has a consider- 
able ridge of mountains which separates tiie waters of 
the Rio Negro, the main branch of the Uruguay, from 
the streams which fall into the lake dos Patos. The 
climate is mild, but during winter a good deal exposed 
to the south west winds. The greater part of the country 
to the southward, bordering on the Banda Oriental, con- 
sists of extensive grassy plains, and is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to pasturage. Agriculture is compara- 
tively but litUe attended to, although the soil is extremely 
well adapted to grain of every kind. 



ttun probable that the Paulistan would have become an independent 
people, who would soon have made tbemseWes the most formidable 
IB South America.'' — Southey^ vol %p, 337. 

t St Catherine is usually eonsidered a distinct province, but 
eironeously. 
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The island of St. Catherine, in the noiihem part of 
this district, is a place of considerable note. The har- 
bour is one of the best along the coast. Ttie town con- 
tains about ten thousand inhabitants, and is beautifully 
situated. The surrounding country is very fine, and 
in a better state of cultivation and improvement, than 
is usual in Brazil. From the abundant sypply of 
wood, water, and stores of every kind, it is a very 
common stopping place. Few places offer greater ail- 
vantages for ship building. The country and cli- 
mate are so delightful, that many persons come • here 
from other provinces, in order to regain their health ; 
and gentlemen of fortune sometimes choose it as ah 
agreeable residence. Formerly there was a very im- 
portant whale fishery here ; but of late years the whales 
have very much ^minished in numbers along this coast.^ 
Commodore Porter, who touched at this place in Mb 
cruise, speaks of it in the following manner :— *^ Tte 
houses are generally neatly built, and tbe coxao^ 
at the back of the town in a state of considerable inv- 
provement. But nothing can exceed tbe beauty ot 
the great bay to the north, formed by the island of Sti 
Catherine's and the continent; there is every variety, 
to give beauty to the scene ; handsome villages, and 
houses built around ; shores which gradually ascend 
in moimtains, covered to their summits with trees whicli 
remain in constant verdure ; a climate always temperate 
and healthy; small islands scattered here and there» 
equally covered with verdure ; the soil extremely pro- 
ductive ; all combine to render it in appearance the most 
delightful country in the world.*' 

We had at length reached the yawning estuary of 
La Plata, whose width estimated from the Cape St. 
Mary's to Cape St. Antonio on the southern « side^ is 
one hundred and fifty miles. It would perhaps btk 
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moce proper to give thii gvoat opemi:^ the name of ba^f 
or gulf. Its waters though not firesh, are much dis- 
coloured, but not much affected by the tides above 
Buenos Ayres. Except the isle of Lobos, which can 
hardly be considered in its channel, there are no 
islands but that of Goriti, which forms the harbour of 
Maldonado, and the isle of Flores about fifty miles 
above. There are, however, a considerable number 
of islands above Buenos Ajrres, where the river pro- 
perly begins; at the mouth of the Uruguay there is 
the 'island of Martin Garcia; and at the entrance of 
tbfi£aranaJliem.ajr0 9, grealmany ialavtds- QLvaiioiiB 
sisefti.. Bio La FlcUa^h^reJoseaits namiB ; it ia.in fact^ 
pnaperly. speaking but \ bay .or gulf, into wbicb.tbe 
Umgnay and^ Parana. di3Qb£^^e. tl^em39lves. .. It wa% 
ongipally called ..the ^rtver q/! /SofiiU- 6om , the name of 
itiL&st iliscoveier ;, but was phange4 by CiBihot, jidio de- 
feated a. party ..oClDdiaiis on iits borders^ and ^nurngp 
whom he found .some ailver^omaments>.fronx which be 
was induced to believe^. that ihere w^re mines of this 
metal inJthe vicinity. ^ The ^trance of ithis . xiver wa£[ 
foDnerly.jconsideie4^extremely, dangerous ^nd difficulty 
but^aincei it bas.bew frequented by the English, it has 
become mach ^ better kno^,. and thcv dangers have in 
consequepce dimgiished as &r as ^n acquaintance with 
tika i situation., and. nantical .skill can diminish ihem.^ 
But there, are stUl serious dangers to be encountered, 
and whidi are beyond the power of man to obviate^ 
Thfijprjincipal, perhaps, is the south- west wind, which 
blows during the winter months, Jif ay , Jun^, July,' 
and August, with dreadful violence, while the harbours 
on its shores afford but a very imperfect security. 
On the north side, the shore is rocky and dangerous ;. 
on the.soutii it is flat, and the. water. extremely shoal ;. 
tke rj^«y>n^| is .therefore on the norlli side, between^ 
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what is called the Englishubaiife and the island nC; 
Floresy about ten miles in width; the largest vessels 
may pass with little danger unless the wind be very 
violent. Between Monte Video €uid Buenos Ayres, 
the navigation is still more difficult on account of 
what is called Ortiz banks^ which render the channel 
narrow and intricate. These banks consist of hard 
sand^ and it is almost as dangerous for vessels to 
strike upon them as to strike upon a rock; but the 
channel is generally of soft mud^ in which a yesBdl 
may sink several inches without experiencing any 

injwy.* - . .. .^-^ .. , ; ..^ 

The afternoon of the 20th 4he anchor was weighed*^ 
and the Congress proceeded upiheiiver^ but., came igh 
anchor about ten o'clock at nighty being appreheqajiijct 
of approaching too near the island oi Flores oa th^ j9n% 
hand^ and the English l>ank on the other.* We. njiadt' 
sail at day-light, but the wind slacbenij^g an4t«A latrooag^ 
current setting downwards^ we i^^ain .anchored withia i» 
few miles of Flores. On the main land ficom Maldch» 
nado to this plaoe^ we were coiitinually in jsdght .of m 
range of higb hills, in places rising -to jconsideraUioj^ 
peaks, but not deserving the name of mountains. 
With our spy-glasses we oovld ^tiscover- a-^^st ;nnmber 
of seals moving >bout on the island, or Ijring upon, .ilia 
naked rocks^ by which it is sivrounded. As. it. WM- 
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* The pamiihletof Captain Hay wood,- «n English officer,- eontatea 
many excellent obs^rrationi* .WbiljB the eommis^ionfin Wfir9i^9t 
Buenos Ayies, Commodore Sinclair and the officers of the Congregj^^ 
occupied themselves in acquiring an acquaintance with the dangerous 
navigation of this river, in which so many vessels have been wreclcedr 
I have in my possessioik a copy of a memoir, accbmpaiffild if\tt(^ 
chart, drawn up by Commodore Siifolair, which wouMh be Irif^dy 
atefiil to persons navigating thls'Hver. ..... ^ , — ji 
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now a perfect calm, and the weather delightfiil, a num* 
ber of us resolved to make an attack upon the island, 
and possess ourselves of a few of the skins of its in- 
habitants, not as warlike trophies, but for the purpose 
of making caps, saddle housings, or stuffing them for 
museums. Our approach to shore was attended with 
some difficulty on account of the surf which never 
ceases to dash upon the rocks. The roaring of the 
gea, was emulated by the noise of the seals, of which 
wa now discovered astonishing numbers. .The hoarse 
roaring of the males, and. the bleating of th^ females 
and younger seals, bore resemblance to the mingled 
concert of domestic cattle,' cows, calves, and the. ac- 
companiment of bleating sheep. Besides thousaitds. 
Bpon the shore, there were still greater numb^s in the 
water, some as far out as thirty or forty yards. 
They were ia continual motion, their head$ appearing 
and disappearing, while ttiey incessantly kept up; a 
dreadful noise. As soon as we landed, the steals. 
exerted themselves as fast a3 they could to get into the 
water; and considei'ing that they have nothing but a 
ffi&t of fins a little below the breast, and a long^ unwieldy 
body and tail to drag after them, they made very con^ 
fliderable speed. Some' of our sailors got between 
Aem and the water with club^, which they, had pro- 
vided, and knocked down a number, a slight blow on 
the end of the nose being sufficient for ttiis purpose. In 
fliose places where water was standing in the hollows ol 
tlie rock, there were great numbers of young seals hud- 
Aed together, resembling young whelps, though much 
larger. The sailors who had been laying about 
them with indiscriminate fury, assailed these poor 
creatures, who seemed in a most piteous manner to 
implore for mercy. Seeing the harmless and inof- 
fensive nature of this race, we were seiied with 
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compassion, hastened to put a stop to the carnage, 
and resolved to select only a few of those that we 
thought Slated to our purposes. The smell was so 
offensive, that we were compelled in a short time to re- 
turn to our boats. 

These are of the species called the ursine seal. 
The males are called lions, from the resemblance of 
the head and mane to that animal, as well as from 
their hoarse noise. They are often seen with several 
of their favourite females around them, basking on the 
rock, but as soon as discovered, they roll themselves 
into the water. Some of their habits are singular. 
£ach lion, like a grand sultan, has forty or fifty fe- 
males. They live in distinct families of several hun- 
dred. Each family occupies a particular part of the 
island, upon which none of the others are suffered to 
encroach ; bloody battles sometimes ensue between dif- 
ferent families, which frequently involve the whole 
tribe. A combat sometimes takes place betweeii two 
males ; the one who is vanquished, is abandoned by all 
his wives, who join the conqueror.: The female is de- 
licately formed, with a long tapering neck, and beau- 
tiful silvery skin, whllp ^Wstfen on coming out of the 
water. The old ones, although very uneasy for the 
safety of their young, will not venture out of the 
water to their assistance. I^observed, in the fissures of 
the rock, thousands of a sniall fish about a foot in 
length, swimming among the young seals, probably 
attracted by them, and fed upon. The skins of this 
kind are not of much value ; but those of the fur kind on 
the island of Lobos, fifty miles below, are much es- 
teemed.^ The island is about a mile and a half long; 



* In the Semanario of 180S, there is a notioe of the number of 
skins obtained on the isle of Lobos, by the company authorised by 

Vol. I. N 
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the sea^ when much agitated, dashes over it. We 
supposed there might be about twenty families on the 
is}and, of two hundred each. A lion killed by the 
commodore, measured ten feet six inches from the nose 
to the end of the tail, was six feet four inches in 
girth, and probably weighed at least one thousand 
pounds. 

The calm continued until the afternoon of the next 
day, when a breeze springing up, the anchor wa:^ 
weighed, and we proceeded up the river. It was not 
long before we discovered the hill above the town, which 
gives its name to the place. We next discovered the 
town at a distleuice, and the cathedral, the most conspi- 
cuous object in it. The frigate came to anchor in four 
ffithoms water, soft mud, the fort on the top of the 
mount, bearing, by compass, north-west ; the cathedral 
north-east by north. Point Brava, east by north, distant 
from land a league or upwards. 

We could discern a number of vessels lying in the 
harbour, but chiefly of a small size, excepting a Portur 
gnese frigate, an Indiaman, (which had lately been re- 



the king; The teason is from the middle of May until the 3d of 
NoTember. A complaint is made that the English and AmericanSy 
who pursue the sealing business along the coast of Patagonia, pay no 
attention to the season, in consequenee of which the seals are exter- 
minated. The produce of the island, which is not more than a league 
in lengthy was seventeen thousand skins, and tix hundred barrels 
of oil. 

Our countrymen still pursue the business along the coast. A New 
England vessel engaged in it, was dashed to pieces by a gale^ and the 
crew arrived at finenos Ayres about the time of our entering thb 
river ; they were in a small vessel constructed from the wreck. One 
of them, with whom I conversed, described the country as very plea- 
sant, and without any inhabitants. 
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leased by the goremment of Bnenosr Aytes) and samb 
light vessels of war. We observed the patriot flag oh 
one or t^o small sloops. The trade of this place being 
almost anmUlated, induced us to believe, that die greater 
part of the vei^els we saw belonged to the Portuguese 
invading force—the busineiss of war having in this town 
completely taken place of the peaceful pursuits of com- 
merce. 

Looking at the town from a distance, it seems to 
stand upon a projecting point, or promontory ; and a 
point running out from the base of the hill before men 
tioned, forms with the first, a spacious basin, but toa 
shoal to be considered a good harbour; and moreover, 
not affording complete protection, from all the wihdif 
th^t sweep across this vast country of plains. The 
town is compactly built, exhibits no mean appear- 
toce, and might contain fifteen or twenty thousand 
inhabitants in the days of its prosperity. I was not a 
little disappoiiited in finding such a place in the midst 
of a vast region almost uninhabited, or at least notmord 
populous than the immense track which lies west of 
St. Louis, on the Mississippi. The adjacent country 
looks naked and desolate; a few horses and homed cat- 
tle, feeding on the extensive grassy plains, which stretch 
out in every direction, are the only objects to be seen. 
The surface of the country appeared, however, to be 
pleasingly varied, but with the exception of the mount 
before mentioned, no where rising into hills. We could 
discern, with our glasses, the vestiges of a number of 
fine seats and gardens beyond the town, as well as along 
the bank below it. The hedges of prickly pear, or cactus, 
are plainly visible. In fact, the whole country around, 
appears to have beto laid waste by the ravages of war. 
The shore, or rather bank (for one is apt to forget that 

N 2 
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this is a riyer) is not high or steep, but rock boiind, and 
the landing bad almost every where. 

The next morning the commodore ordered a boat 
to be manned, and a lieutenant to proceed to the city, 
and in compliance with the usual etiquette, to wait on 
the chief person in command, to state the object of our 
yisit, and to request permission to obtain such supplies 
as the ship might require. Seeing Mr. Bland about 
to take advantage of this opportunity, I determined to 
accompany him. We had to pass round a long rocky 
point, which makes out from the tongpae of land on 
which the town is built. The harbour is capacious, 
but very shoal around it ; as the bottom is extremely 
soft, vessels are often eight or ten inches in the mud. On 
arriving at the stairs, or quay, constructed with flie 
dingy granite, of which all the rocks we have seen on 
this river were composed, we found among the crowd 
attracted by curiosity, several Englishmen, and a per- 
son of the name of White, who informed us he was an 
American, and made a tender of his services. lieu- 
tenant Clack inquired for the American consul, but was 
informed that he resided at Buenos Ayres ; at the same 
time suggested the propriety of first waiting on General 
Lecor, the commanding officer, with whom he professed 
to be intimately acquainted. He offered his services to 
conduct us ; the lieutenant thanked him, observing that 
this was his business on shore, and that he would accept 
his offer. 

We accordingly proceeded to the quarters of the Por- 
tuguese general, who occupies one of the largest and 
best houses in the city. We entered a spacious court 
or varanda, with galleries all around it, through a 
guard of black troops, with sleek and greasy looks, and 
dressed in showy uniform. In these countries the 
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blacks are preferred as guards and centinels^ about 
the persons of officers of distinction. After going 
through several apartments^ passing centinels and offi- 
cers on duty, exhibiting to us all the pomp and pa- 
rade of the establishment of a great military chief,* 
we entered an apartment where we were politely in- 
vited to sit down. We had scarcely time to recover 
from the reflections produced by this, to us unusual 
scene, when the general himself made his appearance, 
with which we were much struck. He is a remark- 
ably fine figure, tall and erect, with a native unafiected 
dignity of manners. His age is above fifty-five, his com- 
plexion much too fair for a Portuguese ; indeed we 
afterwards learned that he is of Flemish descent. The 
character of this officer does not contradict the fa- 
vourable impression which his appearance is calculated 
to make. His reputation is that of a brave and honour- 
able soldier, and a polite and humane man. From all 
accounts, however, he is not exclusively indebted for 
these good qualities for his elevation from a low rank 
in life. Mr. Bland introduced himself through White, 
who acted as interpreter, and after some conversation, 
in which he stated the motives of the visit, he accepted 
a general invitation to dine the next day, the general 
at the same time in the most obliging manner tendering 
bis services. Arrangements having been made on the 
subject of the salute, we took our leave. Mr. White 
next conducted us to an inn in the great square or plaza, 
fronting the cabildo. 

There is something extremely painful in the contem- 
plation of scenes of recent and rapid decay. The 



* The government of the place may be considered for the present 
entirely military. 

N3 
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mSewTs in the havoc and desolation are brought 
near to us, and we cannot but sympathise in their mis* 
fortunes. Ancient ruins are ^associated with beij^gs 
who in the course of nature and time, would Ipng since 
have passed away at any rate, but we un^ymdably 
share in the miseries of our cotemporaries^ where we 
are surrounded by their sad memorials. At every step 
I found something to awaken these reflections. Tr^e^ 
of the most rapid decline of this lately flourishing and 
populous town, every whore presented themselves. TTie 
houses, for the greater part, were tun^bling down or 
mioccupied, whole streets were qiMnhabited excepting 
aft barracks for the soldiery. In the m<Hre frequented 
streets, few were seen but soldiers, or perhaps a so- 
litary female dressed in black, stealing along to some 
diapel to count her beads. There seemed to be little 
or no business doing any where, not eveii at the pul- 
pmas or shops. The town, in fact, looked as if it had 
experienced the visitation of the plague. During the 
latter part of our walk, it being the cpnmiencement of 
the siesta, (about one o'clock) the silence in the city 
was in some measure to be attributed to this circum- 
stance. We observed a number of the lower classes pf 
people, Ijring across the footways flat on their backs., in 
the shady side of the houses, with their poncho or rug 
spread under them ; we were obliged to pass round, 
being unwilling to step ov^ them, from the same kind of 
apprdiension we should feel from a fierce mastiff pr 
bull-dog. Happening to peep into a meat-shop, I ob- 
served a kind of Indian Ijing on his poncho on the 
earthen floor, in the midst of myriads of flies, who co- 
yered his bare legs, face, and hands, without causing 
him the slightest uneasiness. These people of whom 
I have been speaking, appeared to have a considerable 
mixture of Indian race, judging from their con^ilexioQ 
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fuid their lank Uaick hair, which is almost as coarse di$ 
die mane of a horse. 

The town still retains every proof of having onc« 
been flourishing. The streets are laid o£f at right 
angles, and are much more spacious than those of Rio^ 
as well as less filthy, although little or no attention is 
paid to them ; the buildings are als6 in general, erected 
in much better taste. The streets are paved, but 
the footways narrow and indifferent. Monte Video 
may be considered, comparatively a new town; for 
within the last century, Spain has laid the foundation 
of much fewer colonies or cities, than during the for* 
mer period of her dominion in America. At the sajoM 
time, such cities as have been boilt, are much more 
elegant and convenient. The rapid growth of this 
place, is to be ascrilied to the circumstance* of its 
possessing a much better harbotir than Buenos Ayres, 
if the latter place can be said to have any harbour 
at all. The harbour of Monte Video, is in fact, the 
only one on the river, which deserves the name. This 
city came to be the emporium of what is called the 
Banda Oriental, a vast track of country, lying between 
the river Uruguay on the west, ihe Portuguese domi- 
nions on the north, the ocean on the east, and the 
river La Plata on the south, and containing about 
the same number of square miles as the states of Mis- 
sissippi and Alabama. Its position on the Plata, is 
not unlike that of the countries just mentioned, between 
the Tennessee, the Mississippi, and the gulf of Mexicd. 
The principal exports of this city and province, consisted 
of hides, salted meat, tallow, &c. to a very considerable 
amoimt. 

In July, 1806, when Buenos Ajrres was taken by 
General Beresford, and Sir Home Popham, Monte 
Video was merely blockaded, these officers having de- 
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termined to proceed at once against the capital, under 
a mistaken idea, that, if once in possession of it, the 
rest of the country would willii^ly throw off the Spanish 
yoke, and acknowledge obedience to the gorem- 
ment of Great Britain. But, in the month of May, of 
the year following. General Achmuty, who commanded 
the van-guard of the second British expedition 
against this country, after some resistance, took pos- 
session of Monte Video. During this time, it expe- 
rienced a momentary flush of prosperity, from the in- 
creased demand for its produce, and the immense quan- 
tities of British goods thrown in, and which the owners 
were compelled to sacrifice. This was soon after 
succeed by a series of reverses, with little or no in- 
termission until the present time. The British, under 
Whitlock, having been defeated at Buenos Ayres, the 
troops of that city laid siege to Monte Video, and com- 
]>elled the captors to evacuate it. In the troubles 
which aft;erwards ensued, these two cities were soon 
found engaged in oppo^te interests. The people of 
Buenos Ayres having deposed the Spanish viceroy 
Sobremonte, on account of his incapacity, elected 
Liniers in his stead ; but at Monte Video, the Euro- 
pean Spaniards, who were more numerous in propor- 
tion, combining with the Spanish naval officers, pre- 
vailed over the native Americans, who, although the 
majority, were by no means so well directed. A 
junta was formed attached to the Spanish interests, de- 
.termined to follow the varying temporary goveinments 
of Spain, and therefore, in opposition to that which had 
been set up by Buenos Ayres. The year after, the 
British had been expelled from this country, Cisneros 
was sent out as viceroy from Spain, Liniers was super- 
seded, and peace between the two cities for a short 
time restored. But when this viceroy was deposed by 
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the people of Buenos Ayres, in 1810^ the Spanish in- 
terest was once more successful in Monte Video, after 
an imay ailing effort of the Creoles, to follow the ex- 
ample of the capital. Open hostilities now ensued. 
The government of Buenos Ayres having excited the 
people of the Banda Oriental to revolt, laid siege to 
this city, but which they were compelled to abandon 
and again resume, accordingly as they were successful 
or otherwise, in the struggle with the Spaniards in 
the upper provinces, until the close of the year 1814, 
when Buenos Ayres finally succeeded in capturing the 
city.* During all this time, the intercourse between it 
and the country was almost entirely suspensed, and 
its trade of course declined. The effects of a protracted 
siege, on its prosperity, may be easily imagined. Hie 
matter was still worse, wh^i Buenos Ayres came to 
get possession of the city, as Artigas, with his fol- 
lowers, had previously deserted the cause, and was in 
arms against his coimtrjrmen. A few months after- 
wards, the inhabitants of Monte Video having esta- 
blished a government, set up a press, opened colleges 
and schools, the town was evacuated by the troops of 



* '< The garrisoB of Monte Video had receiTed supplies and rein- 
forcements from Spain ; and although they had been defeated in a 
soHie against the besieging army, it was apprehended that a junc- 
tion might be effected at Santa Fee, of the Tictorious army of Lima 
with the disposable force at Monte Video. The niyal squadron 
having the command of the riTer La Plata, rendered this move- 
ment very probable/'— Mr. Poinsett's Report, p. 86* An attempt 
was actually made in the fall of 1813, to take possession of a point 
on the Parana, by a body of Spanish troops ; they were attacked near 
San Lorenzo, by San Martin, and entirely defeated. This was consi- 
dered a brilliant affair in the then sinking fortunes of the republic, 
though in itself of but of little moment, compared to the subsequent 
achievements of this celebrated general. 
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Buenos Ayres, \rhe had employment enough in the 
tipper provinces.^ The place soon after fell under 
tiie sway of this barbarian^ who continued from that 
time in open hostility to Buenos Ayres, contrary to the 
wishes of the intelligent and respectable part of the 
community^ which he is enabled to disregard^ in con- 
sequence of his having at his command, the singular 
kind of force, composed of die wild herdsmen, who 
are so much attached to him as their leader. The 
Portuguese, takii^ advantage of the defection of 
Attigas, took possession of Monte Video, under the 
pretext, that their own safety required it. They allege, 
OiBt Artigas had committed hostilities on the adjoining 
Jprdvinces of Brazil, and that the state of anarchy 
which, hie had occasioned, held out a dangerous ex- 
ample to the herdsmen of their provinces, whose habits 
flmd propensities are similar to those of the herdsmen 
of the Banda Oriental* The marching of their divi- 
sions, amounting in - the whole to t^ thousand men, 
has proved destructive to the settlements ot villages of 
the country; and the occupation of this city by Ge- 
neral Lecor, with the principal division, consisting of 
five thousand men, which has since been reinforced, 
may be considered . as giving it the finishing blow. 
Within eight years, the population has becsn reduced 
at least two-thirds, many of the principal inha- 
bitants have removed, property to an immense amount 
in the delightful suburbs, which contained a greater 
population than the town, has been destroyed, and 
the value of what remains, reduced to a mere trifle. 



* Mr. Poinsett thinks it was a capital error on tbc part of the 
goTemment of Baenos Ayres, not 1o have destroyed the fortifications 
of Monte Yidco^ so as to prevent an enemy from taking advantage 
of them. 
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It is in fact^ nothing but a garrison^ with a few starved 
inhabitants^ who are vexed and harassed by tb/Q 
military. I am told^ that notwithstanding this misery, 
there is a theatre here^ and that the evenings are 
spent in balls and dances^ perhaps for want of other 
employments; the outward actions are not always 
the certain index of the heart. When we consider 
the stagnation of business^ the depreciation of property, 
and the deficiency of supplies, we may easily con- 
jecture what must be the condition of the people. 
There is little doubt, that had this place remained 
attached to the government of Buenos Ayres, the Por-' 
tuguese would not have molested it; but the revolt 
of Artigas and his disorganizing system, furnished too 
fair an opportunity for making themselves masters of a 
territory they had coveted for more than a century and 
an half. 

On our return to the hotel, we found Mr. Graham, 
who had come on shore, and it was agreed to remain 
all night. General Carrera proposed to us a ride early 
the next morning, and politely offered to procure as 
horses ; the proposal was gladly acceded to. Accord- 
ingly, the next morning, we sallied forth at one of the 
gates, to take a view of the country outside of the 
walls, and within the Portuguese lines, which extend 
around about three miles. It would not be considered 
safe to go beyond them, lest we should fall in with the 
GauchoSy the name by which the people of Artigas ai^ 
designated, and who might take a fancy to our clothes. 
The geueral observed, that with respect to himself, he 
wQuld have nothing to fear, as he was known to them; 
but l^e was not certain that he could afford protecti<m 
to tiiose who were with him. I do not suppose they 
are quite as ferocious as they are generally represented 
to be ; but X presume they are very little better thao 
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the Missouri Indians. We soon found ourselves i^ 
the midst of ruins, whose aspect was much more me- 
lancholy than those of the city itself. Nearly the 
whole extent which I have mentioned, was once co- 
vered with delightful dwellings, and contiguous gar- 
dens, in the highest cultivation ; it is now a scene of 
desolation. The ground scarcely exhibits traces of 
the spots where they stood, or of the gardens, excepting 
here and there, fragments of ibe hedges of the prickly 
pear, with which they had formerly been enclosed. 
The fruit trees, and those planted for ornament, had 
been cut down for fuel, or perhaps through wanton- 
ness. Over the surface of this extensive and fertile 
plain, which a few years ago contained as great a po- 
pulation as the city itself, there are, at present, not 
more than a dozen families, upon whom soldiers are 
billeted, and a few uninhabited dilapidated buildings. 
This is the result of the unhappy sieges which have 
reduced the population of this city and suburbs, from 
upward of thirty thousand to little more than seven^ 
From this, some idea may be formed of the havoc 
which has been made. We found, however, in riding 
along the basin above the town, a fine garden, which 
had escaped the common wreck. We alighted, and 
were hospitably received by the owner, who led us 
through his grounds, and showed us his fruit trees, 
and vegetables. It is from this spot that Lecor's ta- 
ble is supplied. The fruits, peaches, grapes, figs, 
oranges, apples, &c. are exceedingly fine. In this en- 
chanting climate, (with the exception of a few of the 
tropical fruits,) all the fruits that are most esteemed, 
ripen in the open air, in great perfection. In fact, I 
believe that the climate is surpassed by none in the 
world, not even by that of Italy or the south of France. 
It experiences neither the sultry heat of summer, nor 
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the chilling blast of winter. The air so pnre^ that pu- 
trefaction can scarcely be said to take place ; we ob- 
served the remains of several dead animals, which 
seemed to have dried up, instead of going to decay* 
Flesh wounds are said to heal with difficulty, from the 
same cause. 

After leaving this place we continued our ride in a 
different direction; the air cool and refreshing. Hie 
ground gradually rises on retiring from the town. 
I was reminded of the piagnificent scite of our capital, 
the city of Washington. But nothing occasioned so 
much surprise as the amazing fertility of the soil. It 
is a light, rich, black mould, superior even to our best 
river bottoms ; and this is its general character over the 
whole country. Cotton, the sugar cane, Indian com, 
and grain of every kind, would be equally congenial 
to this soil and climate, where pasturage has hitherto 
been almost the exclusive employment, and which ren- 
ders it impossible for a country to be populous. This 
province alone is capable of containing a population 
as great as France, and yet the number of its inhabi- 
tants, at no time exceeded sixty or seventy thousand. 
We remarked, as we rode along, growing about on the 
plains or commons, great quantities of a species of 
thistle, which is cut down, dried, and made into fid- 
gets, for fuel, in consequence of flie scarcity of wood. 
Dried animals, horses, sheep, &c. are made use of for 
the same purpose, particularly in burning bricks. It 
is this which has given rise to the story of their throw- 
ing a^nimalft alive into the flames, for the purpose of 
keeping up their fires. Many of the extravagant stories 
related by travellers have had no better origin. I re- 
marked several very beautiful shade trees, scattered 
here and there over the plain. I was imable to account 
for these having escaped the general ravage, but was 
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informed that this tree, which is cedled the umbu, is so 
very soft and porous^ and contains so much sap or more 
properly water, that it will not bum even after having 
been long cut. A gentleman told me that on first com- 
ing to this country, he was surprised one day at seeing a 
woman trjring to split up the skull of an ox for fuel, 
while a log of wood was lying along side of her, which 
she did not seem to think of applying to this purpose ; 
but this log was of the incombustible umbu. Amongst 
the curious things that attracted my attention, was the 
remains of an enclosure formed entirely of dry ox heads, 
piled on each other; from which we may form some 
idea of the vast number of cattle slaughtered in this 
neighbourhood, when the commerce of the city was 
flourishing. 

On arriving at the high ground near the lines, the 
prospect was truly delightful ; the city and harbour, the 
shipping, the firigate Congress with her glorious flag, 
distinguishable at a greater distance than that of any 
other nation, the mount, the expanse of this vast river, 
at this pliice at least seventy miles wide, spread out 
below me ; from this point the ground sloping to the 
interior, presented an enchanting landscape; the sur* 
fiu:e of the country waving like the Attakapas or Opa- 
lonsas, with here and there some rising grounds, and 
some blue hills at a great distance. Along a beau* 
tifiil winding stream, whioh flowed through a valley 
before us, there were more trees and durubbery than I 
had expected to have seoi; but this terrestrial para- 
dise, was silent and waste— man had not fixed here his 
'^ cheerful abode." 

Wild animals, such as are common to this country, 
tfie deer, the wolf, the ostrich, and ev^n the tiger, 
abound every where in these plains. The tiger of this 
coimtry is a povrerful and ferocious animal, litUe inferior 
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in strength to that of Africa. It is not many'years since 
three- of them swam across the basin and entered the 
town of Monte Video, to the great terror of its inha- 
bitants, several of whom were killed, or mangled, before 
the monsters were destroyed. 

We were told that the interior of the country foe 
hundreds of miles, possessed the same beauty of sur- 
face, and fertility of soil ; and although generally well 
supplied with fine streams, a small proportion of it 
can be said to be hilly or mountainous ; and that in 
general, there is an abundance of wood along the 
water courses. On examining the map of Azara, it 
will appear to be abundantly supplied with fine rivers ;• 
it is bounded in its whole extent eight or nine hundred 
miles on the east by the river Uruguay, which may beai 
a comparison even with the Rhine or Danube of Europe^ 
This river has also a number of important navigable 
tributaries, the principal' of which are the Ubicuiy,. and 
the Rio Negro, together with several other rivers which 
dischai^e themselves either into the Atlantic or La 
Plata. 

While we were gazing with mingled pain and plea-r* 
sure on this scene, our attention was suddenly attracted, 
by the report of several muskets, and by the appear* 
ance of some horsemen galloping at a distance of aboat 
half a mile beyond the lines. These we soon recio|^ 
nized to be a party of gaucha$, such is the name given 
to the country people in general, and by which is here 
understood the partisans of Artigas, as the gauchos aitt 
almost to a man on his side. The party was endeavours 
ing to drive off some Portuguese horses, and this fb^ 
executed with wonderful dexterity; they first started 
into a gallop the horses which they meant, to drive eff, 
and then seemed to give them the direction they pleased^ 
by riding sometimes on one side and sometimes ontlie 
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otlier^ or driving before them. The animals on which 
these half horse^ half men, were mounted^ seemed to be 
directed more by the inclination than by the hand of the 
rider ; so excellent is their horsemanship. This scene 
we were informed was repeated almost every moming, 
and appeared to be on the part of the gauchos, more a 
matter of sport, than of profit ; for horses are so abmi- 
dant and cheap, that the best can be had for a few dol- 
lars ; and the owner even sometimes turns his horse 
loose, to get rid of the exp^ise and trouble of keeping 
him. The loss of horses however, will probably be felt 
by the Portuguese, who are confined to a narrow space, 
which hardly furnishes sufficient pasturage to sustain 
those they have. We observed them busily engaged in 
driving in their cattle, so as to be under the protection 
of the troops stationed at intervals along the line. Wiflnn 
a few hundred yards of us, there appeared to be a 
body of forty or fifty in a redoubt, who did nothing but 
gaase on the exploits of the gauchas. None went in 
pursuit of them ; a few long shots were fired in hopes 
to scare them off; such is the sort of siege canied on 
by what may almost be considered an invisible force. 
It is a kind of anomaly in military history. The whole 
number stationed here for the purpose, does not, it is 
supposed, amount to more than three hundred men, 
under the command of a chief named Otorguese, ap- 
pearing and disappearing like the wolves of the plain, 
and accomplishing their purpose as effectually as if 
their numbers amounted to five thousand. Thinking 
ourselves sufficiently near this scene of action, we 
thought it prudent to turn our horses and ride towards 
the city. 

On our way we passed about a hundred troopers, 
who were on their return from a fon^;ing party outside 
of the lines, each one canying a load of grass on his 
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horse. These ' parties htfve been frequently attacked^, 
^d in some instances entirely cut off. The boundless 
plains of this province, with the dexterity of the native 
horsemen, the woods on the borders of the rivers, and 
the peculiarities of the country, render pursuit entirely- 
out of the question. This is in fact the reason why the 
Portuguese have made little or no progress in its sub- 
jugation. No kind of force can be better adapted to 
defend this country against the present invaders, though 
otherwise of no great importance, as it cannot be sub- 
jected to regular discipline, or be. kept any length of 
time embodied. 

The Portuguese have been known to march a body 
of one or two thousand men, to some inconsiderable 
village in the interior^ but their communication with 
the main body, in the mean time entirely intercepted, 
dreadfully harrassed, at every moment losing their cat- 
tle and supplies, and on their return, scarcely any traces 
were left of the track which they pursued. The herds- 
man's abode has generally been protected by poverty, 
having no dwelling for the greater part, but a. hut built 
of clay, or formed of raw hides. The population of 
the country, may be said to live in the plains and on 
horseback. A Gaucho, with a piece of roasted beef, 
(which is almost the only food,) tied to his saddle skirt, 
is amply provided for several days. Here is a singular 
contrast, with the vast expense at which the Portugese 
are compelled to maintain their armies, while Artigas 
is able to purchase, with a few hides collected from the 
people, the arms and ammunition which he may require^ 

I cannot see how it is possible for the Portuguese 
to make any fur&er progress in the conquest of this 
country. What difference is there between a march of 
fifty thousand men and one thousand, over this desert 
waste ? The mildness of the climate is such, that the 

Vol. I. O 
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natives can live in the open air the whole year round ; 
and the immense herds which roam through the cduntryy 
famish them with ample means of tabsistence ; at the 
same time that the parties which continually hover 
round the march of their enemies, deprive l!hem of this 
tesoutce ; they may succeed in breaking Up the towns 
on the river la Flata, such as Malddnado, Moilte 
Video/ Colonia, together with villages on the Uruguay^ 
Bio Negro, &c. but many years must roll awiay before 
they become peaceably possesised of this cduntry so as 
to establish colonies • 

To those who have lived on the boriiers of New 
Spain, and have seen the Wachinango$, a description 
of the Oauchos is scarcely necessary, except that they 
are one degree further removed from civili2ation* Their 
mode of life is something like that of the Arab or Tar- 
tar. Tlkey are either of a mixed br^ed, or full blooded 
Indians, lEind are remaikably stoilt and athletic. Tliose 
I saw hadl a inost uncouth appearance ; their coarse 
black ttnd bushy hair, caused the head to look three 
times as big as itself. The missions established on the 
Parana, especially thoile of the Jesuits, have contributed 
to supply the plains witii fiiis siagular population. 
Hie neglect of schools, and. theabi^ence of all religious 
instruction, must prepare the way for their final destruc- 
tion ; like all savages, they must, in the end, yield to the 
more.ciyilizedand enlightened, just as the savage tribes 
have invariably yielded to the homo sapiens Europii. 
Under the Spanish goyenmient, the control over tiiem 
was very littie greater than that which fliey themselves 
hold over their roaming herds. 

The character of these people giv6n by Azaj^, *VdtK 
some deductions for the disposition which he seeiitfs'to 
manifest, of making ratiier an unfavourable representa- 
tion of all classes of Americans, is in the main coitetU 
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He rdactes a number of anecdotes^ whidi eidiibit HbedL 
in a ^curions ligbt ; and differing^ in many respects, Tory 
materially, from the herdsmen in oflier parts of Souttk 
America. These accoonts are eonfirmed by Mawe; 
who resided six months amoi^t tbmi, and had tiiere^. 
fore a fair opportmnty of forming a correct opinioni 
It is true, he begins by representing tiiem, for tiie most 
part, as '^ an htaest mid harmless race,, though equally 
as liable, from the circumstances of ^eir condition, td 
acquire habits of gambling :and intoxication, as the 
higher classes of the people, numbers of whom fall 
victims to those seductire vices ;'' but he aflMwards 
proceeds to give them a very di&rent character, audi 
in a note, relates the following .anecdote: ^' I once ob- 
served a party playing in the neighbourhood of a chapel, 
after mass had been said, when tte clergyman cAme 
and kicked away the oards, in order to put an end to 
the game. On this, one of the ^leonis .roie up, and re^ 
tiring a few paces, Jthu^accostedtiie intruder: f!aflier,I 
will obey you, as ^apriest, bnt (drawing ihis knife) you 
must beware how you molest our diversions. ^Elie 
clei^Tman knew the. desperate character of these men 
too well to remonstrate, ^md retired very hastily, not a 
little chagrined." ^Ebe observes again, that (the stafe 
of society among them, weakens thosei ties which ruatu* 
rally attach meik to the soil on wdiich tfaeyjeie accuse 
tomed to subsist. Me also rdates a plauMfHlichifaad 
been concerted dbetwe^i two of the peons, to i rob ^and 
murder him, under a ipretext of assisting him to 'make 
his escape, but the plan was fortunately discovered by 
the person under whose eharge and protection he had 
been placed. In fact, from all the information I . could 
collect, from persons who had a .perfect acquamtance 
with the peons or gatichoSf there seemed to be nd 
difference of opinion, as to their leading characteristics. 

O 2 
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And when we consider their origin^ and mode of life, if 
would only be surprising that they should be otherwise.. 
We must reflect^ that this is a vast country, ahnost as 
thinly inhabited as the extensive plains of the Missouri^ 
in which criminals and. fugitives Arom justice, and deser- 
ters from the service, were considered so perfectly safe, 
that it was thought almost useless to make any attempt 
to arrest them.' The writer just quoted, informs us, 
'^ that even in case of murder, the criminal has litfle 
to fear, if he can escape to the distance €^ twenty or 
thirty leagues ; he there lives in obscurity probably for 
the remainder of his life, without ever being brought to 
justice.'' The gauchos are, for the greater part, loose 
fish who have wandered from the missions, and espe- 
cially from those of the Jesuits. After the expjalsion 
of the society, their neophytes, who had -been placed 
under the direction of the Franciscans, grsidnally. re- 
lapsed towards their former state, and rapidly diminished 
in numbers. Many withdrew to the neighbourii^ mis? 
sions and Spanish settlements, while their intercourse 
with the Spaniards, introduced amongst them all the 
vulgar vices. Many of them wandered into the plains^ 
where they could enjoy unbounded liberty, and indulge 
their propensities. When they chose to engage in any 
honest occupation, it was that of peons, or herdsmen^ 
whose chief employment was to attend the cattle, and 
to slau^ter them. There were numbers, however, who 
would engage in no regular occupation, or hire th^a- 
selves to any one. These sometimes formed themselves 
into bands, and infested the country, or were employed 
to assist in smugglkig. Some writers speak of a people 
resembling gypsies, in this country ; an idea, which 
origmated, no doubt^ from some imperfect account of 
the gauchos. .7 

One circumstance must have had an important ihk 
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fluencse on' their characters, which ts> the number of 
males in proportion to that of females, not less than ten 
to one ; few of them having any families, it is natural 
to expect that they should be in some measure insen- 
sible to the softer affections.* Azara relates curious 
anecdotes of their stealing women, and Mawe tells us, 
*^ that a person may travel in these parts for days 
together, without seeing or hearing of a single female in 
the course of his journey. To this circumstance may be 
attributed, the total absence of comfort in the dwellings 
of these wretched men, and the gloomy apathy ob- 
served in their dispositions and habiti$. It is true, 
that the mistress of an estate, may occasionally visit it 
for a few months, but she is obliged during her stay, to 
live in great seclusion, on account of the dreadful conse- 
quences to be apprehended from being so exposed.'' 
As to religion, if it possesses any influence over them 
at all, it is probably more injurious than useftil. At 
present they are freed from all restraints, excepting 
such as are imposed by their leaders, whose inclina- 
tions and habits are pretty much the same. Their 
ideas beyond what relates to their immediate wants 
and employments are few ; and these are a passion for 
liberty, as it is understood by them, that is an un- 
bounded licentiousness, with the most absolute sub- 
mission to their chiefs, and which, contradictory as it 
may seem, depends on popularity. The qualifications 
necessary for the leader of a banditti, are by no meaiia 



* See an interesting narrative of a shipwreck in the Boston 
Ath8Bneuni» No. 4S. I do not recollect haying ever met with a 
more horrible and inhaman ferocity, than was exhibited by the 
ganchos on this occasion. A consoiatary contrast is there exhibited^ 
between the kindness and charity of the agricultural peasantry and 
these monsters. 
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common. But v^ithout a teader of UbiB desciiptiott) 
the baBdftti mmst sooa< disperses That tteie ^ieoM 
have been such a leader as Artigf^, i» pyobably liie 
greatest misforttai^ that could hwv^e happened. Suck 
i» the people^ agait»sit whom Uie PortafuMe and tbe 
government of Buenos Ayres is at war# Possessing this 
effective- force at bis command, he is emMed to set at 
defiance the wishes^ of the sober and settled inhabit 
tants residing in villages, or cultivating the soil, who 
are far from being satisfied wiA &e prosl^falion of aM 
iaw and govei^nent, excepting ttiat which emanates 
from the will of this despot. When it is said, that the 
people ave unanimous hi support of Aiiigas^ it is^ to be 
nhderstood, the pioph 0aUed gamehoe^ for on tkitiiing 
to the documents which acicoinpany &m Report o£ Hfo. 
Blodney, it will be< perceived tiiat tho respec^taUd pait 
of the community, are fer from being unanimoas in hts 
support. And thie expe^tiond sent by BMnos > Ayres 
against Artigas, would indeed have deserved the inih 
putatieti of folly, if they had not been founded upon 
a belief H^t their pvesence was M fliat was neces- 
sary, t^ eiiable them to throw off flie 3roke of this 
deispot. 

As we approached the town, -We s^t a number of 
country people, chiefly women and boys, with a few 
men, who app^red as if returning from market. I 
was a little surprised at this, as I understood that all 
intercourse had been prohibited by Artigas, b«t Ge* 
neral Carrera informed us, that this does not extend 
beyond the prohibition of the supply of homed cattle, 
and that some of those we saw, were in all likelihood of 
the besieging force,^ but that such was the situation of 
things^ it was winked at. The hatred to flie Portu- 
guese, pervades every class of natives, the commMNaer 
of the plains, as well as the tenant of the bangle 
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cottage, and a^pp^ars to increase in the rising ge« 
neration. The present inhabitants can never be good 
Pc^tuguese subjects. 

About noon we had a visit from General Lecor and 
suit. His officers generally spoke good English, pro;- 
bably from having served with them against the 
French. This was intended as a visit of ceremony. 
At three o'clock, we proceeded to his quarters, accord- 
ing to invitation. Commodore Sinclair had at tost 
declined, but afterwards, on a pressing invitation beting 
sent by the general, he was induced, to come. ]ld[r* 
Rodney declined coiping on shore at aU ; under all cir* 
€umstances, not considering it proper for him to do so, 
until his return from Buenos Ayf^s. We found a great 
number of persons assembled, all of fliem Portuguese 
officers of the land asxd naval service, excepting a gen- 
tleman in a citizeqi's dress, who, we were infprmed was an 
agent from Buenos Ayres, on spm^ special business; 
he was a keen, intelligent looking m^, and his plain 
suit of black formed a siingulax contrast with the 
splendid uniforms, and crosses, and medals of the 
Portuguese officers. The entertainment ^as the most 
sumptuous. It was indeed a banquet, composed 
of every, thing in the way of fish, flesh, and fowl, 
that can well be in^agiijied, and was succeeded by 
all the v^iety pf fruits which this market and 
that of !Bueno3 Ayres could afford. Our ears wer^ 
at the same time regaled with the sweetest music 
from the general's b^d. Several of these opcei^s, 
particularly the general's aids, were remarkably Jiand- 
some men ; I happened to be seated near one of them, 
and had a good deal pf cpAvers^pn ydSx him. Ho 
expressed a high admiiation ^f our pplitical institu- 
tions, and natioiial character, part of which^ I of course 
i)onsidered only cpmpliinentary. He spoke of the 
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patriots at Bnenos Ayres^ as a factions set, incapable 
of establishing any sober government; their leaders all 
corrupt^ and desirous only of acquiring some little self 
importance ; the people ignorant^ and at the mercy of 
ambitious demagogues: he contrasted their character 
with the virtues and intelligence of the people of the 
United States. He spoke of Artigas, as an atrocious 
savage^ and stated a recent instance of cruel treatment 
to his prisoners; that his people were like all other 
savages^ entirely insensible to the feelings of humanity. 
He spoke in a manner, not very complimentary to the 
Ebglish, and held out the idea, that some useless attempts 
had lately been made on their part, to induce the king 
of Portugal to return to Lisbon. 

The Buenos Ayrean agent, in the course of the enter- 
tainment sought a conversation with me, and pronounced 
a' hasty but fervid eulogy on his government, and then 
on the character of his countrymen. His eagerness to 
communicate his thoughts, seemed to arise from ap- 
prehensions that unfavourable impressions would be 
made on our minds. He spoke of General Carrera, at 
the same time requesting to be forgiven for the liberty 
he was taking, and observed that he had perceived 
him very intimate with us, and had understood he 
was highly esteemed in the United States, but he hoped 
we would not permit our minds to be swayed by 
his statements, as he entertained a deadly enmity to 
the government of Buenos A3nres, and even to the people 
of that place; that he was actuated by disappointed 
ambition, and for the sake of revenge, would go any 
length. ^^ If he be the real patriot,' said he, " why 
does he live under the protection of this government? 
Can he not go to the United States, or any where else ? 
No, he is waiting his opportunity until the liberties of 
Chili shall 6e won from Spain, .through the aid of oiyr 
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arms^ in order to kindle up thjB same civil broils and 
factions^ by which that country has been once lost 
already. In the mean time^ he loses no opportunity of 
harrassing us, as far as lies in his power. We attribute 
to him, much of the abuse that has appeared against our 
leading men in your newspapers, and which has occa- 
sioned deep regret to the people of Buenos Ayres. 
The idea has been held out, that the Chilians were 
conquered by their brethren of Buenos Ajrres, an idea 
the most absurd that can be imagined; but it is ne^ 
cessary that he should hold out this pretence, for if his 
country accepts our assistance, what right has he to 
object? No," said he, ^* his anger has no other foundar 
tion than disappointed ambition. But," said he, '' you 
will judge for yourselves. Does his country require lus 
services? Can any one deny the fact, that she has 
done better without him than with him? Let bim at 
least remain quiet as a private citizen, until the liber- 
ties of his country are settled on a solid basis, and not 
be continually engaged as he is, in tr3ring to bring 
us into disrepute with our friends abroad." My busi- 
ness was that of a listener^I could only answer, 
that I thought his observations worthy of being at- 
tended to. 

During our short stay at Monte Video, 1 became ac- 
quainted with several English gentlemen, from whom 
I collected a good deal of information respecting the 
state of the country. With a young Irish merchant, 
who possessed all that generosity of heart, and ge^ 
nuine hospitality which characterizes his countrymen, 
I was highly pleased. I could hot divest my mind of 
the idea, that he was a countrjrman of my own, 
although he informed me that he had never been in 
the United States. I was not aware of our entep- 
laining this feeling towards the • Irish when abroad^ 
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but it no doubt arises from the.ckcumstance of our ooor 
ndering them as a distinct people hom the Bnglishj 
and o^iessed by tbem^ as wdl aa from a consciouft- 
ness that the hearta of TnAoDaeBt, have generally been 
with us in our times of trial. Their accounts were» in 
most respects, very much at yariance with some that 
I had heard from General Carrera, and his friend 
Wlute; and knowing that so much depends upon the 
ritoations, motives, and interests of men, I thought 
w^ll to give them due weight and consideration, as 
tiiey were not so obviously disquaMed from giving 
unbiassed testimony, as the two persons just men- 
tUmed. It would certainly be improper on these oc- 
^^iona, to adopt ttiose rules of evidence established 
by the experi^ice of judicial tribunals, but they iCre 
iu>t entirely to be despised. Havpg from earliest in- 
ikogy^ m a Ufe. Deplete with incident, been often cast 
among stsangers, the habit of circumspection has 
grown upon me. Ta distrust or doubt is^ one things 
to decide afler mature and cautious examination, is 
another. 

/ The day after our dinner with Lecor, Mr. Bland 
came on board, in company with General Carrera and 
White ; and in the evening, as a considerable sea had 
been raised by the north-east win^, which blows al- 
mMi continually during the summer seasoh, the two 
#jkyangers wei^e invited to partake of the hospitality of 
the ship, and to remain all night. As the fortunes and 
character of Genera^l Carrera had excited considerable 
interest in the United States, I was induced to observe 
him closely, in order that I might form ^n opinion for 
myself. I had be^ highly prepossessed in his frivour, 
«n account of the generosity of himself and fanuly to^ 
wards Commodoi^ Porter, after h» desperate battle 
ML the coast of Chili, i had seen him in the United 
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States^ and was much* (deased "vdih Mft^ modest iinas** 
snmiiig deportment. But doubts had been laisedin 
my mind as to ttie true character of his patnotismj 
<^ The outline of the reyolutions m South. AmeiiGft,'' a 
work which bears the character of impaxtialitjrv and 
which certainly evinces abilities, represents his coiH 
duct, in the political traissactions of Chili, as actuated 
by an inordinate ambition^ to secure power hl his own 
hands, to which the misfortanes of his> country are 
chiefly attributed. The accounts published in cmt 
newspapers, tending to bring the patriot cause into 
disrepute, though apparently designed merely to dia^ 
credit those who had the managem«[it of affidrs, i had 
reason to believe, were principally derived tc&m^ him, 
and looked as if resentment against those who had re- 
cently directed liie contest widL so much success, wai 
in his breast the predonunaliig passion. This wif^ 
be expected ia ordinary men^ in the middle ai|d mii&ed 
charact^, but not in heroes such as Plutarch hqlds «p 
as models. Without saying any ^bi^g of h(ts abilities^ 
which I did not think very extraordinary, I judged 
from the sentiments vdrich he expressed, tiiat he was 
more of a Coriolanus than a Themistocles. That is, 
more likely to turn his sword against his country for 
the gratification of revenge, than to destroy himself 
rather than take sides with her enemies against her^ 
He seemed to me one of those we should call in pitM»t 
perity a fine fellow, possessing popular and pleaidhg 
manners, but without the extraordinary talents or lofty 
sentiments, which render men respected ^in adversity. 
It is possible, if he had been permitted to continue a^ 
the head of affairs in Chili, he would have been an 
ornament to his country; but when denied this, he 
was not possessed of sufficient greatness of mind to 
despise the dictates of narrow and selfish passi<ms; 
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and instead of giving up his whole thoughts to what 
might tend to the ultimate good and advantage of his 
country, his personal wrongs seemed to engross his 
attention. He could much more easily forgive the de- 
feats of his rivals by the common enemy, than their vic- 
tories. Of an ancient and aristocratic family, in being 
excluded from power, he seemed to think himself de- 
prived of his birth-right. Such, at least, was the im- 
pression made on my mind, for the circumstance of his 
being out of authority was continually uppermost in his 
discourse. He spoke at the same time, enthusiastically 
and feelingly, of the channs of his native country, biit 
bis language was more that of a banished prince than of 
a citizen.* 

The iaccounts which he gave of the state of the pa- 
triot .cause, were in every particular extravagantly ex- 
aggerated. Accordmg to him, every thing had gone 
to ruin ; the Buenos Ayreans were defeated every 
where ; Belgraiio would be compelled to withdraw 
from Peru ; the Spaniards had got possession of Con- 



* I had intended to have given an explanation of maily of those 
fefionul affairsy which at one time attracted a good deal of public 
attention ; bat on reflection, I did not think them of infficient im- 
portanee. An effort was made to enlist th« American public in these 
private quarrels and bickerings^ but there was too much good sense 
here for it to succeed, and I should be sorry to reviye the recollec- 
tion. We neither know nor care who is the best patriot \ all we look 
tOy is the great contest between South America and Spain. A year 
ago, it might have been necessary to have explained those things, but 
it is no longer so. To the ant^tided, and partial statements of these 
affiurs, I might have said, 

V . . '* There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio^ 
Than were ercr dreamt of in our philosophy.'' 
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ception, in Chili, and were joined by the inhabitants ; 
the people of Buenos Ayres were distracted by fac- 
tions, and on the eve of another revolution, while the 
greatest cruelty had been manifested by the present 
leaders to his family, in consequence of the attachment 
of the people, and their wish to have them as theit 
chiefs. When we first saw him, he spoke of Puerrydon 
with an apparent candour and generosity, which excited 
surprise ; he declared him to be the fittest man in thd 
country to be at the head of the govenmxent, and ob^ 
served, with respect to the charge of oppression,' for 
having deposed- some of the citizens of Buenos Ajrres; 
'^ in this he has done right — they were bad men,'" and 
then drew the character of each in revolting colours^ 
mth what justice, or truth, I shall not pretend to say. 
He spoke in the most unfavourable manner of the people 
of Buenos Ajres, whom he seemed cordially to detest* 
I afterwards remarked some inconsistency in his lain 
guage, when he and his companion. White, took every 
means in their power to prejudice our minds against 
Puerrydon, San Martin, and O'Higgins, whom they 
represented as a pack of scoundrels ; which, with 
respect to the first, I thought strange, after telling us, 
that he was the most fit man to be at the head of the 
government. I might have reconciled the contradiction^ 
by supposing him to mean that he was suited to the 
people ; but I could not understand how, on principle, 
he could justify the banishment of the citiz^iis of Buenos 
Ayres already spoken of ; I concluded, therefore/ thatf 
his seeming candour and liberality was merely intended 
to enable him the more effectually to prejudice our minds 
against the chief magistrate of Buenos Ayres. Th^ 
was one sentiment uttered by him, which, in my con- 
ception, was incompatible with genuine patriotism. Hei 
observed, in substance, that as long as the country was 
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stUl in danger from Spain^ it would be well enough to 
accept the aid of the aimy of San Martin; but^ that aa 
soon as the Spaniards were driven off, the army of 
Buenos Ayres might be expelled in torn ! From this, it 
was natural for me to infer, that he had already endea^ 
voured to excite his partisans in Chili to raise the 
standard of civil war; but that on the approach of a 
Aew danger from the common enemy, he had resolved to 
postpone his design, until they were a second time 
diiven out by San Msurtin. For my part, I could see 
no object to be answered by suth an act, but that of 
placing the fiunily of Carrera in power. The story of 
Buenos Ayres having made a conquest of Ohili, and 
intending to hold it under a kind of subjection, nearly 
as bad as that of Spain, did not seem to me to carry 
with it much probability. That some temporary po- 
litical influence is exerted by Buenos Ayres, I have no 
doubt, and it is a salutary one; it will^^eep down, at 
least until the danger from Spain be passed, the two 
rival factions of the country, which have already caused 
so much mischief. The common mind ean easily dis- 
cover great advantage in the strict union betwe^i Chili 
and Buenos Ayres, until Hmx independence shall be 
established ; it would be an incredible-act of madness 
and folly on the part of the latter, to be actuated by the 
fliirst of conquest, when engaged in a doubtful €<mtest 
for existence, or to impress their own brethren, when 
ibef ittnst stand so much in need of flieir friendship and 
asiistaBiile. Berides, to think of holding them in a 
ilate of sul]geeti<Mi for any length of time, is utterly im- 
poosible; the only mode in whidi the Spaniards eould 
effiet it, was by disaiming flion, and dq[>iiving tbraEi of 
an participation in the government; thereverse of which 
has bean done by Buenos Ayres. Was not the expulsion 
of the Spanish autfiofities a deli^ermue ? They are. 
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then^ surely better off than they were befofe. Bat they 
might have accomplished it themaelyes — General Cfltf- 
rera might have done it; here is the drowning man 
complaining of *^ the gnilty faMliarity of plucking him 
up by the locks." Is the chanee of freedom better thaisi 
the certainty ? It is much more probable -that the idei^ 
originated in the ambition of Carrera, whose conducts 
proves that he considers the goyemment of Buenos 
Ayres^ not so much inimical to his country as to hig 
own peculiar views. Such is the ambition which is 
likely to distract these unhappy countries^ and wMcb 
induces many to believe^ that if left to themselves^ their 
independence will prove to them a curse. 

His companion. White, from his own account, wat 
an expatriated Americati, and had been settled in the 
country eighteen or twenty 3rears ; had rendered impor-^ 
tant serviceis to the government of Buenos Ayres, for 
which he had been treated with great iiagratitude ; Im 
had been banished from that place, and had sued in vakt 
from the present director for permission to return. Ao* 
cording to others, he was a ^desperate and unprincipled 
adventurer, possessed of considerable talents, but had 
got himself into many scrsLpes, and had been frequently 
in prisons. It was said that he was ai^ttive of ^Boston; 
and had been bred to the bdr, but that be followM^in^ 
this country the profession of a merchant. I was toM 
that he was odious to the people of Buenos Aytes-£te 
having rendered- assistance to ihe expedition of Berets 
ford, and that he had made a large sum of money as tiia 
auctioneer of the * effects captured in the city by. tbo 
Britifib. He had aftetwardsbeto'iem^loyisd by the goi^: 
vemment of Buenos Ayres tovpurchase vessels fm 
Admiral Brown's sqtradron, aad was accused of der 
frauding the state, was Obliged to fly and 'take refuge 
on board an Ei^lish'ship of war,^where<he Uaimed pro-? 
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tectioh as a British subject. He wished the commis- 
sioners to interfere in his business, and to procure an 
adjustment of his claims on the government of Buenos 
Ayres ; asserting his right to protection as an American 
dtizen. Mr. Rodney declined having any thing to do 
inih them ; he left his papers, however, with one of the 
otilier commissioners. « - ^^ 

<'Creneral Carrera had paid a visit some time before 
to Artigas, and from what I gathered from him, hid 
gratification was not high. He painted him as a kind 
of half savage, possessing strong natural mind, taci- 
turn, but shrewd in his remarks when he chose to 
speak. He wore no uniform or mark of distinction, 
and took up his abode in a cart or waggon, caring little 
for the refinements or comforts of civilized life, to 
which, in fact, he had never been much accustolmed. 
His life had been passed in the plains, and he had an 
aversion to living in towns, and to the constraints of 
polished society. His residence then, was at a smiall 
village on the Rio Negro, called Purification, consist- 
ing of a few huts constructed with mud, or ox hides ; 
but his seat of government often shifted place. He 
lives on the same fare, and in the same manner, with 
the gauchos around him, being in truth nothing but a 
gaucho himself. When told of a pamphlet published 
against him at Buenos Ayres, he spoke of it with the 
utmost indifference, and said, '^ My people cannot 
read.'" He has about him a small body of men, who 
are considered regular soldiers, but his chief force con^ 
sists of the herdsmen of the plains ; its numbers, there- 
fore, extremely fluctuating, as it cannot be kept long 
together. His followers are greatly attached to him. 
His fame and superior intellect commands their te- 
spect, at the same time that he indulges them in a 
certain kind of familiarity,, which wins thdr afiec-» 
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ttoDd. * A fcfw simple wprds^ liberty, country, ty^ 
rants, &c. te which each one attaches his own n^eaning^ 
serve as the ostensible bond of their niuon, which in 
Teality arises from '^ their pre-rdisposition to an un- 
restrained roving life."' His authority is perfectlgf 
absolute, and without the slightest control ; he sepr 
fences to deaths and orders to execution, with as little 
formality as a dey of Algiers. He is under flie guidance 
of an apostate priest^ of the name of Monterosa,. who 
acts as his secretary, and writes his p^roclamations and 
letters ; for although Artigas has not a >ad head, he is 
by no means good at iaditmg. Monterosa professes . to 
be in the literal senses a iipllower of the political doc- 
trines of Paine ;t and prefers ^. constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts as the most democratic, writhout seeming to 
know that the manners and habits of ^ j^ople are very 
important considerations* The mea bearing arms under 
Artigas, probably amount to six or eight thousand, but 
the number at ai^ time embodied |3 much less; the 
want of commissaries and regular supplies, n^ndering it 
impossible to keep them together* The neighbouring 
Indian tribes are also devoted .to him, principally 
through the means of his adopted son, an Indian named 
Andres.j: I give the impression left on my mlnd/rom 



* They address him by the fitiniliar name of pepe. 

t Paine's Common Sense, and the American constitutions, have 
been widely circulated in every part of South America. 

t These Indians have occasioned great terror in the settle^ients on 
the Parana. I saw scTeral families at Buenos Ayres, who ha^ fled 
down the . river in comternatiqn, eTcn from the neighbourhood of 
Santa Fee. Mr. Bonpland, the celebrated naturalist, had intended 
to ascend the riter for the purpose of poniuing his researcHef, 
bnt was prevented by the accounts he beard of the Indhutf aroiiuMl 

Vol. I. P 
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the conversation of the general: it is possible I may tefe 
iningled in this staitement soniefhing of what liniiy hate 
heard from others. 

I shall take this opi^ortittiity of ^vin^ a iikc«di of 
the principal incidents fai the lifb of H^ isingfidai* «itt(l> 
as far as t haV6 beltti enabled to d6 it/fitMtt «dnVMMb- 
. iions, with persbtik dxMh^ toy stay at thib )[akd6'' ttd '1^ 
'Buenos Ayries, ai^ #etl as* from sneh ^aai^tiiikm t 
pould procure after the most diUg^ent inquiry. Cfo^isa 
i^tive of Monte Video, bom of respectable p^MAia, 
imt when quite a youth, becaflie enamoured of the iriM 
Wof the herdsmen, and strayed away ft^bfo the ^tthial 
roof* He joined U btod of robbiers and sftMggSers>'Svfto 
infested tiie It^b'ttitry,' and In the bourse of time-betttlie a 
noted leader. ' 1 have already t^maiked, the tipofdile 
Which this class of ih^, so Httle tmdet tlie reStiaiMt of 
law and government^ and inhabitfaig bmmdlesir )^lfedlftd, 
have always given to the Spaniards and PoMiigiieSil> Md 
esp^ially in this quarter. So many ^deprefiatiemi MA 
murders wer^ committed by tiie idle ted &>tAA^fheA 
jpart, who formed tliiemselves into laonfoi^, * of^bakds, 
Ihat about the year 1798, it Was fbund necessttry to 
establish a provincial corps, de^^ated by &e fMUe*^ 
'blendengue§, for the purpose of scouring fiie cd^mtry, 
and repressing their lawless practices. At the earnest 
solicitation of the father of Aridgas, who saw in this a 
mode of reclaiming his son, in which the government 

■I I !■■■ 1 " l ^11 ■ I til ■■ t U ll II I | l I III [ | < . t » ' ■ 

that place ; the defeat of the troopf of Buenos Ayres was chiefly 
.effected by them in the thick woods of the Entre Rios. This phi- 
losopher, whose opinion is worth attending to, observed to me, " It 
.is a fortanate circumstance thi^t Artigas is Very old, and cannot 

livelong, otherwise it would be in his power to do irreparable mis- 
•liiet'' 

• Hence the ^hl >fc«^hme9Vkl. " ' 



^iMQ lomu} its i^t^ii^st, Artig^ts theu r^ceired a copi- 
miffion ftnd . was |Mip4aned» aijter bavin^ beep nenaxljr 
tf^eiliy years an oiUlaw^ Accpi:4u|g -to tbe oI4^ ad^> 
Jiq j|}3tified th^ ei^pectatutfis ; )ie so effi^ctiiaUy (ii^:- 
,fsim4, Wd bwi;^ dojim his old coxapwioos^.tb^t the 
.i^qintry was rf^tored to 4u»mparAtiye tidfinqpifjitf ^w^ 
s^npity. At ti^ jpoiww<^!»^t ^f.ibe wil ^var.be- 
i;WQ|^n:^(mte Video, a^d.Ji^enos Ayres, he had risen tP 
fl^e pyrf^ oif i?^ptwft J ^^Jliij iij ^le two inVi9^ons by %e 
:$^ti«)i;( )ie (seeing i^^]]i9Ar/?>Ei«^ >\S^y ,disftfij5»i> sh fid> ftt 
.(ciasjt A jia;v:e P((^ 1^1^^ to ijoe^ with )^ »mQ in Wy 
/ttf4b9i^ip[^oi9s profited 4wun^ an4 pape]:s ,of jtjb#t 

. ,f|Pie Q^der wiU se^Uect, Uffit in 18]L0^ a )m^ ^s^ 
rfi|i)t^b]fusdied by )tbe patriots of B^enps Ayfes, while J^e 
J^lfni^^ 4iutho|i%^as tn^sDflx^^ 
; JPLo^tiJMies ensy^d. f4rt^^was^^)fl tb^^^er^ 
..m^i^jSPth^ta, l^t d^^l^d ^ium th^ year foliUywing;, ^d 
v^if^m to :^uenos Ajrres. Tbe 4wnediate .cause o^.^s 
^.4<|serUop is stated tQ ,h^ye b^epi an i^Siplt offeic^ l[um 
%,the go^Yeffko^ of i3p\9ni|L; ^^,.;^fter «epft«itei^y yp- 

j i yjffiaDJyi g i^w^ %. i^ot. k^^jpiiiiig his g^cbof :4»,a 
. IMPRp^ . sM^ of ^Hb^rcUmtion^ tbieatenefi .to {Mit .^ 
]jm ^m^ I wiU^ot yftiiph>y tJ]^ ti9j# ^#ie .^orjr, 
<^ I )i^ve poit iheMiJ jjt ;C(]|;»^:94i(Cted j ,the pro^^Uity 
;,«, .thai; 4n, s^rvjing^jiw^er j^ ifgrt^f j0^cei> ^v^Ji|Jji^d 
^JHli9l^el£ i^ 4t v^ry, ,^i|fefe^|t.«i^iiaj^ 
{^Se^.:^M»4 As^ppndftirt ^o^p(un^4er .of i^.sQ^uf^^jffi^ 
.yff^ the jfeontiec ,, f3i§«,h9ib]^ ha^ dj^^a^iii^^ l||i{fi 4pr 
.:44^ ^eFKfui.ee itf:# i4ffi<]^4^ip)Hie, 'wdi it i^ proj??^- 
vM^ he would )|ai^ If^ ;his i«flaence ov^ his ga^cbps 
. ^y ; attempting if} ^ep^c^ iU l^e A«as ; . gladjy xeceiy^d 
* ^f :^. s^enaxysot of ^aenos ^f^syi^,, wk^P^ ^^ ^^^ 

msiAitat^ an )iny^ioA.pf tbe Pan^ia Qiwat^lv W^ 
:iMbv^ p^^ppive^ ^t o9)$e-that this ii^m mig^ .be q/y^d 

P 9 
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to great advantage^ from his known intrepid chaiaefer, 
and his repute among the inhabitants of the plains. 
They accordii^Iy fhmished him with a quantity of 
arms and ammunition, and sent him over for the 
purpose of raising the gauchos. General Rondeau 
followed soon after with two thousand regulars* Un» 
der the command of Ais general, assisted by- Arttgas, 
with his guerillas, the war was carried on with rapid 
success; Artigas gained considerable reputation by 
defeating the Spanish troops under Elio, at Las Piedras ; 
and Maldonado, Colonia, and the principal Tillages, 
fell into his possession. Rondeau next laid siege to 
Monte Video, and which was kept up until the 
close of the year. At this time the situation of Buenos 
Ayres was extremely critical; its forces had been 
entirely defeated in the provinces of Peru ; the royalists 
were in possession of the country as low down as 
Salta; while, at the same time, an anny of four thou- 
sand Portuguese, under Greneral Sousa, was marching 
on Monte Video. In this state of things, the junta was 
compelled to patch up a kind of truce with l^o, by 
which it was agreed that, on condition the Portuguese, 
who had been called in by Elio, should withdraw their 
forces from the Banda Oriental, the patriots woidd 
raise the siege, and retire beyond the Uruguay, into 
the province of Entre Rios. Rondeau and his troops 
returned to Buenos Ayres for the purpose of being 
employed in another quarter, while Artigas remained 
in the Etfbe Bios, at the head of his gudrBlas; here 
be was supplied with arms and money, but the war 
in the upper provinces, carried on against the army 
of lima, called for all the exertions of this infimt re- 
; public. If overwhelmed in that quarter, the royaHsts 
^ Itt an probabifity would have formed a juteti<m en 
' fbt Ptoma, with theforces of Monte Video, iui llai 
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been stated by Mr. Poinsett. It was^ therefore, equally 
the interest of Paraguay and Banda Oriental, as well as 
of Buenos Ayres, that the progress of the Limanian 
army should be effectually arrested. 

Th^ withdrawing of the troops of Buenos Ayres, 
is said by some to have been the first cause of dissa- 
tisfaction to Artigas, who thought the siege ought to 
have been carried on at all events. It is alleged, that 
from his limited information and capacity, he was 
unable to take an enlarged and comprehensive view of 
the situation and policy of Buenos Ayres ; that he was 
unable to calculate remote consequencesi that his mind 
embraced only the comparatively small district in 
which he was placed, and could not enlarge itself to 
the general emancipation of the viceroyalty; without 
which it would be in vain to expect emancipation of 
a particular district. The reverses experienced in 
Peru, formed therefore, with him, no justification for 
the step which Buenos Ayres had taken. The friends of 
Artigas allege, that he was disgusted at this time with 
intrigues, jealousies, and factions, which manifested 
themselves in the democracy of Buenos Ayres ; but 
these persons do not reflect on the consequences of 
every military ofEicer, from a commander in chief to 
the commander of a detachment, taking upon himself 
to determine whether the government is managed 
wisely and faithfully, or of his refusing obedience and 
renouncing its authority. Besides, this plea is made 
by every traitor, whether it has any foundation or not. 
Artigas was regarded as an ignorant man, but useful 
in his way; the hopes of the new republic, however, 
rested upon men of a very different stamp, upon Ae 
Bondeaus, the Belgranos> the Balcarces, and others 
of ibis description, who adhered to the fortunes of 

^I9ir country in the midst of all the turbulence, fectioib 

P3 
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and dhfltiigos td wlrich an unsettled republic would tm- 
avoidably bo ^nbjc^ct. These tbings Arties could no( 
understATfd ; ho i/vHH more pleased with (hat diia{ylicit5!^ 
and unity of action Which arides from absolute power/ 
Whatev^t the causes may be^ it is certain^ that frotn this 
time, Artigas maidfestcd sjrmptoms of disaffectioti and 
obeyed the orders of the junta vrith reluctance, alid 
sometimes not at all. 

TIio aflkirs of Buenos A]rres being placed on a some* 
what better footing, a new army, consisting of four 
thousand men, was again sent over to the Banda OrieiH 
tal, early in 1812, under the command of Siiitatea. Th^ 
Portuguese, alarmed at their approach, accepted the me* 
diation of Lord Strangford, and entet^ into the armiii^ 
tico of the lOCh of June; in pursuance of which, the 
Portuguese withdrew from the territory of Buenos 
Ayres. The truce which had been agreed to with Elio, 
having been broken, it was resolved by Buenos Ayres, 
a second time, to besiege Monte Video. Tlie new 
triumvirate, consisting of Sarratea, Chiclana, and Passo, 
sent Rondeau, with three thousand men, to recommence 
hostilities. Un the Slst of the month, this general was 
attacked bv' Vigodet, who had succeeded Elio, and who, 
^m this occasion, was repulsed with loss. Consideiable 
teinfbrcements were soon after sent from Buenos Ayres, 
and the town regularly besieged under Sarratea, who 
superseded Rondeau in the command, Hbe scrrioes of 
this exi>erienced officer being thought necessaij in Pent. 
Itreat complabits were made by Sarratea, of the insu- 
bordination of Artigas and his guerillas. Artigas, wA 
length, entirely refused obedience, and witfadrew Ms 
people, deelarittg that unless Sarratea was recalled, he 
would no longer co-operate witfi the forces of Ifcmios 
Ayres. Hie difficulty of rnartagring tlus man was n^yw 
%^Siiiia|; to b^ tAt, bat liis srrrites were o( sobk 
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porfai^ce, ttot it was thought necessary to sacrifice a 
good deal for the purpose of conciliatmg him. Meo 
of this descriptiDn are often indulged in a latitude which 
would be thought entirely inadmissible in others; but 
this indulgence generally leads to an unbounded license^ 
and a total disregard of authority. In order to appease 
this warrior, Sarratea was recalled in February, 1813| 
and Rondeau, who it was supposed would be accepta- 
ble to him, was again placed at the head of this army« 
He had no pretensions, himself, to the command of any 
thing but his guerillas; his habits of life and want 
of education, entirely disqualified him for taking the 
command of regular troops. With this measure he 
appeared at first, to be satisfied, and once more returned 
to his duty; but his subordination was of short conti- 
nuance ; every effort to procure a permanent reconcilia- 
tion was fruitless; possessing unbounded control him- 
self over his guerillas, who idolized him as their chief, 
he could not brook the idea of being commanded by 
another. It is probable, also, that at this time, he had 
formed the design of entirely renouncing the authority 
of Buenos Ayres ; chiefly actuated, I have no doubt, by 
his impatience of control. An act of a most arbitrary 
and despotic character, done by him about this time, is 
related by Funes.* A criminal correspondence was 



• Those oitizeBt who loved order, Ubopred with seal ud do4- 
tefity to extinguish a flane BieBadng ruin to the state. Tipis end 
an>eared to be obtained by an Oriental oovgress, which general 
Rondeau oonyened, in the name of tibe i^oTerament, for the piifpofe 
of nominattng dejMitieB . lor a national congress, and a proTuicial 
governor. AU was «m the eve of hekig Tcrified, when general J^f- 
tiga|,'aa diief of tiM^ Orietotals^ oomnuaided. In the name qf.iif 
same* geverpmeDt, that tho' doctors should ^esent thenselv<^ ^t 
his head quarters; in order to receive instruetions from him. 'JTIifs 
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gome time after discoreied between Otorgaese, one of 
Artigas's chieftains, and Vigodet, the govenor of Monte 
Video ; a circumstance which is oflen alleged, as ren- 
dering donbtfbl the attachment of Artigas to the patriot 
canse. It is certain, that on this occasion, he deserted 
Rondean, with all his guerillas, and betook himself to 
the plains. Rondean thus abandoned by a great pro- 
portion of his nomerical force, would have found himself 
in a critical situation, but that, fortunately, the Spa- 
niards mistook the whole for a ruse de guerre. 

Rondean being sent to take tiie command of the army 
in Pent, the siege of Monte Video was carried on by 
Alvear, who was appointed to succeed him. In the 
mean time, the government of Buenos Ayres had under- 
gone a change. What was called the sorereign assem- 
bly had been installed, and instead of a triple execu- 
tive, a single one was appointed under the tide of direc- 
tor, in JFanuary, 1813. The choice had fallen upon 
Posadas, and when the last desertion of Artigas was 
made known at Buenos Ayres, he proceeded at once to 



proiwedlDg, M >tn>D^I; MTouring of deapotiun, offended evei^ one. 
The electun ouembled in the vliapel of Maoiel, and (htfilled Ibeir 
1n»L Tfae reaJ dUpoiitioo of general Artigu then diicovered 
ittcif j be MiDuUed tbe con^reu, thiu Miaming ftbiolate power; 
bat thli daring meunre luul no effect upon what tbia body bad 
done. The aelcctiou of depntiei, and a goTumor, wm celebrated 
Id all the encwnpmentv, and tbe lait named officer began to exer- 
cUe hi* fnuction*. General Artigas fiewed theia measaTca with 
a balred, lively ai dissembled, and prepared tti avenge liimsetC 
Under lartoas pntesti be withdraw hit oouQlrjinea, and at latt, 
la (he garb of ■ gaaoho, deserted his pott, thus leaving exposed the 
ri(ht of wr Us*, m* rath proeeedlag made it apparent, that be 
prAfetred bis Mtn tiUcrMb to thoM of Us eonDtry; bM Mugr oS< 
ceri,andnlheri nftke OTieMUa,did not fetiowlhie peralqiBUex. 
ample." Fuiiw,p,M. 
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consider hka as a ti^tor> a^d offered ^ reward for lis 
apprehension. Fnnes considers this misasure to hare 
been rash and ill-advised; not but tiiat he looked upmi 
Artigas as a deserter, but that he thought it- imprudent 
and unwise, inasmuch as the proscription of Artigan 
became that of the whole country, which his gauchoil 
enabled him to sway. Experience, he says, has shown 
that moderation would have been wiser: tiban this vio- 
lence. It is no easy matter to say what would have heeA 
the best manner of managing a man of this description ; 
no dependence could longer be placed upon him, not 
could there be any expectations of any further aid or 
assistance from him in the common cause. The only 
question was, how to render him as little mischievotis as 
possible. From the writings and publications of <he 
day, the public mind at Buenos Ayres appears to have 
been much exasperated against him, and it is probable, 
that Posadas, in issuing his proclamation, merely obeyed 
the impulse of public feeling; it is not likely that he 
would have ventured to have taken such a step, merely 
for his own gratification. It was natural enough that 
his enemies should afterwards charge him with obeying 
the dictates of private resentment or passion, when the 
measure turned out unfortunate, or that it should be 
used for party purposes even by persons who detested 
Artigas, and, such is the unfortunate nature of party 
spirit^ would be willing to resort to any topic, calcu- 
lated to produce popular ill will. It might, also,- at the 
same time> have been thought worth the experiment, 
whether this proscription of Artigas, might not induce 
his followers to abaiidon him ; particularly a^ it was 
known thai the sober and respectable population- was 
,i;Mi4e^ly to him. B«t fliey ^d not reflect tfiat AJtigaH 
had isthia, hautids, the effective force of the country^ aiiA 
had deblared himself its chief. . : i 



The siege was earned on with eueceu;; tihe B^ waps 
▲yreans having become posaesi^ of the muifig of Po- 
toffi were enabled to make a considerable effort. They 
fitted out a squadrcNi under the command of an En- 
glishman of the name of Birown» and sent ccinfider- 
able reinforcements to Alvear. Brown, af)ar a well« 
fought action^ captured the Spanish squadron before 
Mimte Video ; which place, being closely invested by 
land and water, surrendered to Alvear, in June, 1814. 
Thus, after a continued siege of two years, at the eX" 
pense of many millions of dollars, Buenos Ayres si|C- 
ceeded in capturing this important city, with four 
ttMOusand Spanish troops, and an immense quantityof 
aims and munitions of war. The inhabitants wer^ 
called upon to establish a junta -and government si- 
milar to that of the other provinces* The achiey^- 
BMnt, or rather the good fortune of Alvear, raiaed him 
at once to the pinnacle of fame, with his countrymen ; 
and with that extravagance which seems to be pecv- 
liar to republics, they set no bounds to their iavour 
and admiration. On his return to Buenos Ayres, be 
was appointed to take the command of the army in 
Peru; but this army, not being carried away by the 
popular delirium, was unwilling to exchange a chief 
in whom they had confidence, for one, for whow abili- 
ties they entertained no great respect. iBxmdefui, him- 
self, offered to submit, but his officers and troops re^ 
fused. In consequence of this, Alvear was elevated to the 
directorship, Posadas having formally resigned in 
January, 1815. A&&^ the capture of Monte Video, 
Artigas, with a peculiar modesty, made a demand of 
the city, which belonged to him as '' chief of ther. Orion- 
talSk"" Some troops had be^a left ajt this place tu>d^ 
the command of colonels Dorrego and Soler, who caih 
ried on an active partisan wai for ^ome time, witili Ajrti- 
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consider hka as a ti^tor> aad offered a reward for tis 
apprehension. Fnnes considers this mtosnre to have 
heen rash and ill-advised; not but tiiat he looked uiKWi 
Artigas as a deserter^ but that he thought it imprudent 
and unwise, inasmuch as the proscription of Artigan 
became that of the whole country, which his gauchoil 
enabled him to sway. Experience, he says, has shown 
that moderation would have been wiser tiban this vio- 
lence. It is no easy matter to say what would have beed 
the best manner of managing a man of this description ; 
no dependence could longer be placed upon him, not 
could there be any expectations of any further aid or 
assistance from him in the common cause. The only 
question was, how to render him as little mischievous as 
possible. From the writings and publications of the 
day, the public mind at Buenos Ayres appears to have 
been much exasperated against him, and it is probable, 
that Posadas, in issuing his proclamation, merely obeyed 
the impulse of public feeling ; it is not likely that he 
would have ventured to have taken such a step, merely 
for his own gratification. It was natural enough that 
his enemies should afterwards charge him with obeying 
the dictates of private resentment or passion, when the 
measure turned out unfortunate, or that it should be 
used for party purposes even by persons who detested 
Artigas, and, such is the unfortunate nature pf party 
spirit^ would be willing to resort to any topic, calcu- 
lated to produce popular ill will. It might, also,, at the 
same time, have been thought worth the experiment, 
whether this proscription of Artigas, might not induce 
his follow^s to abandon him; particularly a^ it was 
known that the sober and respectable population' was 
- ittiA4eiErily to him. B«t fliey did not reflect that Aitigtt 
had istMa, biuids, the effective force of the country^ aad 
had deblared himself its chief. \i 
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, The government having devolved upon the cabildo, 
they immediately proceeded to take such measores, as 
they thought would satisfy the chief of the Orientals, 
and bring about a reconciliation. They not only con- 
demned and reprobated every thing which had oflended 
Aitigas, but publicly burned the odious proclama- 
tions in the public square, by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. These proceedings were announced to him in 
ja formal address, to which he returned a gracious re- 
j^y, declaring himself perfectly satisfied, and joining 
ihem in reprobating as traitors to their country, all 
those who had before offended him, and coinciding 
perfectly in the idea, that he himself was the only true 
patriot* He further declared, that his enmity was only 
personally directed against the individuals, who had 
heretofore managed the affairs of state, and not against 
the people of Buenos Ayres. In virtue of this dispo- 
sition, a negotiation was set on foot by Alvarez, but 
proved to be fruitless ; his professions of reconciliation 
were found to be false and hollow. Not satisfied with 
.complete and entire independence, he made a demand 
of the munitions of war, as well as of the vessels cap- 
tuiied at Monte Video, in order that he might make 
•such disposition of them, for the good of the common 
; cause, as he should think proper. The correspondence 
which took place on the occasion, was published by 
Alvarez, and may be seen in the Appendix to Mr. 
Bodney*s Report. It satisfactorily proves, that Arti- 
gas was actuated by the spirit of a despot, and that he 
conddered himself entitled to dispose of the fate and 
fortunes of the country over which he ruled, according 
to his mere will and pleasure. As it now became 
evident, that hostilities would have to be renewed widi 
.Artiga3„ a force, under Dias Velis, was ordered to 
march to Santa fee, and . General Belgnmo soon after. 
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with reinforcements^ took the commluatd. Dtas VelM 
was deputed as an agent, to make anoth^ attempt at 
negociation. The hostile measures of Alvares, ex- 
cited the aliEurms of the weak, who were fearfiil of kind- 
ling the ire of Artigas aioiew ; it also fumiiAed a pii»» 
text for enemies and demagognes, to accuse, the adml^ 
nistration of rashness and imprudence. A person of the 
name of Cosmo Massiel, was depnted to meet hin^ 
and, singular as it may seem, the conditions proposed 
on his part, and what is perhaps equally singaliu^ 
agreed to, was first, that Greneral Belgfano should le* 
sign the command to.Dias Velis; and secondly, that 
the director Alvarez should tesign his office. Stipu- 
lations to this effect were actually signed. AlvaroB, 
on receiving the despatches containing them, far from 
giving vent to indignation at this insulting trea,tmeii^ 
proved that he was willing to make any sacrifice, that 
might conduce to the restoration of peace and faarmoiri^; 
and at the same time, to furnish a practical refiitation of 
the charge alleged against him in the treaty, he ratified 
it without a moment's delay. Assembling at his 
place of residence, tiie cabildo and the principal ma* 
gistrates of the city, he read to them the despatch he 
had just received, and, after a few observations, in 
which he modestly explained his conduct, h^ tendered 
them his> resignation. But, as there was some doubts 
whether it could be accepted, according to an aitiple 
in the provisional statute, without the concurrence 
•of the junta of observation, they at first declined 
to accept his offer.* The junta being called in, how- 



* The paper contained in its preamble, the following insaltias; 
language respecting ihe.dirtaiaii..**-Whsitu,.ULSSSi^ ^ P°^ sa 
end to the civil war in which this province has been invoWed, 
by the arbitraiy and despotic conduct of the diriDCtor, Iglii^o 
Alvarez, kc." ' 



^m^r, it WM TM^viA, and ihtj jomtibf {noceoded 4o n 
tew ^taetf on of • dimetM, pro tempoie. The cihiMoe 
Ml upon Oenaval'Atttonio Bilcjffce; the.icoadnct lof 
'AlfAitiK 'On Hiifl'OOtaiioii, daaaw iorffai a rote of titanic 
ilpoiii tfta* iiaMonal oongress/ 411611^ noeatlif lOBgaaited . at 
'iPaoiinHia.' Alvamz reaiMMdliiSiplaeeKaanooloaeL in 
lAk aorviooi and ii' stiU in the em&Unce iboOk o£ ibe 
^fHWcwoMit and tho poo]ilo» 

'* ' Chuiatfil Antonio Balcaroo b^niK elooted to . fil flie 
•HMiliay. made an aUtompt to aaCtle the diiputo vAtii 
*iU'tigai, but with no batter aueceas than bis pnde- 
^MMaM, The 'laatdlaitton «r*th6 iaoBeans' ttkiTh^- 
*iaan« had 'pHt an ^ndtoi the nnftiatahato dtewinHnn^ 
Mildi maaMbifltod tlMaaahrea in Coidowi^^Huid Jneome 
Mtf Ihatipparyitydnoaa* AXL hnt ti^ city^^ oT jannlaAe, 
«4nid the JMii IUoa» of whkh AitiKaa ehim^ ^ 
1Mteotafdd|i, .ted aateidttod to Aa fionend c^ 
yAMk detitead tedapeadenoa in July, 16i& ▲ 
fllatkai waa awl to tte 4alnaf of Oe Oiteitaia, batte 
MPfadad anf Mfociatioa.* 6a £i¥OunWa jan oiaaudm 
'^ ftetteffii^ Ihm viawa» witfi laapert to Urn Banda 
^MMlal» was not to te ne gk cto d ly tta PMngnaae; 
te aifijr was assMMed in tta aaif^dioanB^ piasiBoa nf 
Wa €teada» and maveted into Ih^ 



aadMaittel to tte swajr «f Jkrticaa, teaatfmtepaitet 
« wimM not te af kair 

-fteia4 to 4to damteten af AiitnB^ 
WMioM to tMLt^ a»wuaHgi af &a 
thaaaw?lv^ willi tte caadMnncy vi Im Pfadn. b 






Monte Video, tctA oUier tdwfiui, ttfiey foitaed ihemaelms 
iilto volimteer eotps, ^or cMcon, Ike Ibree of AttigM 
b^nj^fit' for^'notiiM^ but skkniiBUiig nd {MirtiMii ^#ai, 
iand, ttierefote, of ho Use in opi^on^ imiluftste of t»opi 
in ^ 6pen cOtlibftirf .^ The oj^potttufity tmir seized kjr 
IPbeyitedon; 'wlio %aifii ttOW at tke keaA >ef aJSArs afiih^ 
united provinces, simM^ tte decl«Mition of mepeuie^sku 
H^pityte^edlAgainst'^ Potta^ttese inirftsion^ a»i in- 
sisted tb«it ^enefral ti^or ^botdd wilMimwi'lMBt repetMd 
^ ansWet the lettet' of this j^iieDa, •flatisd tbedSTth 
Ifotiember, Y616, in'^vrtdch 'hef 'iktes, tfMttevtes'tfib 
iiostiie Intentions agsifiist the tenilerie^ of INmhos 
A^s, "Omt tbii ^ouhtk^ tie had tnvaded, hai deaitfed 
^If'indepe^dtet. ^6 ^Safbi^m, <al ^H^ tiittiMV tinti, 
<tfpened a C(mt»ipoiidkioe ^iirfiii IblJgais, tiirf 'pifefp^fetdA 
^ reconciKatioin. iBut, '^' M sj^leak *ot ireeofieiliailbiii 
trtth Artigas,*^ says^ f^uiiesr, '^^ 4^ to Speadi: to^^ d#- 
%ert, liis obduittcy '<^d ^M^Hhe^ W Mfbined'iby oiM- 
passidn, nor his pride Iranibied by Ataigeirs; AMttMiBh 
^ received ihe donatieiis,t he heafd 'tte' fMpowil 
Vdth displeasure, preft^Ang, that history <AoiSd debase 
Imn of W^ng sacfificed the occaskm 46 'iA^ pdpkie 
hatted, Ms dtMies to Ms ^i^e, and^Ms couiftfy to 
Ms inteiests."^ A "libmggle eiis^ed >b^ftwee^ dmsb %i 
ikvour ofDie Won, «nd fiib paifi^anoi^^^and I^Mftd#6rs^(»f 
Aftigas,Wtthiilatttei^preTail»d; » It >Waii$ \v^ kAto^^' 
says X^es, '^ that Artigas would' aitt^ate Wny ^Me 
\9ho Would oppose Ms auOiolity:*' Tte !Pllr(^^ 
t6<& po^i^sion of Mditte "VMekif,' aBd«<«Abr pMM^ 
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* The wir between jSuenaJi Ayres find Artigasj, in w^icK the 
latter was victorious, was (sarrtec) 6n in*the "ORdtre'TCh^s?; thfi^y a 
Woo€h9)d cdUtitrjr. "'* 

t A9fit)ply>6finiMtfiintt>3r tlilitifc^ft^ " 
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places, wiih scarce an opposition*. Many of the most 
lespedtable inhabitants, as well as the regiment of 
lihertos, having agreed to a reconciliation with the 
yovenilnent of Buenos Ayres, contrary to the wishes 
of the chief of the Orientals, now crossed the river and 
joined the standard of the united provinces, leaving 
Aitigas to jpursue his own inclinations. 

.Hie Portuguese invasion, every thing considered, 
wai probably a fortmiate circumstance; it gave em- 
fptoymcnt to Ar|;igas and his guerillas, and enabled 
(Hie; government. of Biienos Ayres, to p^ue, without 
.'TOxationi. and interruption, those more extensive plans, 
.which baye t^Sulted in events of so muc^ importance. 
It vras enabled to strengthen the army in Peru, and 
4(iaduaUy to recover itsdf in that quarter, afterrhaving 
ilMen brought almost to the brink of num, by the defeat 
••at Sipensipe. It had been enabled to carry its arms 
across the mountains into Chili, and to convert a 
ripountry; from whence La Plata was continually harassed 
bjK enemies, into an ally, furnishing additional strong^ 
and security, and holding out new hopes to. the 
' pidlantbropist, of the ultimate success of die great 
<i^ause of South American emancipation, . La Plata, 
•jj^ihaps too much elated by good fortune, thought 
.of regauodng the provinces which Artigas had in- 
yaded ;and placed under his protection. The Entre 
Rios is, itself, of but littie mom^it^ containing 
hardly any population but Indians, excepting on the 
borders of the Parana ; but the town of Santa Fee, on 
the south side of the river, is a point of importance, 
as by holding possession of it, Artigas nught be pre- 
vented from crossing over, disturbing the back country 
of Buenos Ayres, and spreading the contagion of mis- 
chief and licentiousness among the gauchos of the 
pampas, or^ of intercepting, by means of his roving 
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bands^ the trade carried on by the city of Buenos 
Ayres with the interior. Two expeditions, one undec 
Montes de Oca, and the other under Balcarce, proved 
equally unfortunate; they, in both instances, fell into 
ambuscades, composed of Indians and gauchos. The 
further prosecution of this design is, for the present, «t 
least, abandoned. 

The commerce of the Banda Oriental, may almost 
be said to be at an end. The Portuguese have pos^ 
session of all the ports where it was carried on, on diiil 
side of the river La Plata. Besides holding thU 
place, Colonia, an inconsiderable village, was bloct< 
aded, the island of Goritti was in their possession^ 
and several of their ships of war anchored in the har^ 
hour of Maldonado. The town of Maldonado, at the 
distance of two or three miles from the beach, had 
been abandoned by the Portuguese, and English o# 
American vessels were permitted to carry on a trade 
with the inhabitants. The whole coast was, in facl# 
under the controul of the Portuguese, and was maitt^ 
tained by not less than eight or ten vessels of war* 
The Banda Oriental does not even own a single toa 
of shipping, and I question much, whether Artigas has 
half a dozen seamen in the whole extent of his go- 
vernment. Since my return to this country, I saw ix 
the newspapers, the names of several ports under hid 
jurisdiction, but I heard nothing of them while I was 
there. Some trade up the Uruguay is carried oilbi 
small sloops, by individuals from Buenos Ayres^ under 
a kind of special license and favour from Artigas, and 
winked at by the government of that placCr They 
ascend this river to the Rio Negro, which is mentioneid 
as one of the ports of Artigas. It is probable, that 
in the interior^ there may be small crafl and cajioes^ 
but this, is the extent of tha Oriental navy. That tbe«ll0 

Vol. I. Q 
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people aie capable of making a loBf a^ deqpeiate 
leiiataiice, from the natoie of the coontry, fliere can 
be no doubt. Azara infonna vm, fhat die coaqueat of 
die Charua Indians, who inhabited from M aldoaado 
to the Ufogaay, coat the Spaniards more bloodshed 
than their wars with the Incas, and wWi M ontesoauu 
This nation, which was then numerous, Vfmm reduced, 
at the close of the 14th century, to about finir hundred 
men; they are united to Artigas. The ganchoa differ 
from them in this, that they cannot be said to belong 
lo any distinct clan or tribe, possessing few oemmea 
ties, their principal bond of union being flieir sini* 
larity of habits, '' their predisposition to mm unrestrained 
roving life," and theijr attachment to a leader, ifriie 
happens to suit them. It is also to be vadenitood, 
that there are amongst these people a blue, aad a 
better blue; that is, some diflferente ia point of 
respectability and intelligence among the ladiTidttsl 
gauchos, as well as among their chie(k In geneiat 
descriptions, such exceptions are always to be under- 
stood ; indeed, it is always diflicult to avoid the danger 
of raising the character too high, or of dnking it 
too low. 

Before I bid adieu to Monte VideOr I shall sMke 
a few general remarks on the Banda Oriental, and 
the province c^ Entre Rios. In order to eonvey a 
more distinct idea to my countrymen, I have com- 
pared the former to the Mississiypi territory ; the. ttmt 
Uruguay, which separates it from the tatter, ia of 
greater magnitude than the Ohio; it is little sheet of 
fifteen hundred or two thousand mfles in length, and, 
although interrupted by a cataract, and a number of 
lapids, it affords an extrasive navigation. The Ehtre 
Rios, (so called from its lying between the rivers 
Uruguay and Parana,)^ is about four hundred mSes in 
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leagih, by oo» hundred i& breadtk. Tbe greater part 
of it is well supplied with wood and water, btft is; 
in general, level. About the twenty-sixth degree ^ 
south latitude, the two rivers approadi very near eadi 
other, and then separate. The Entre Bios is yet b«t 
little known, the only settlements of any consequence 
are on the banks of the Parana; the mo«t important 
are Corrientes, at the junction of this river and flie 
Paraguay, and the Baxada de Santa Fee, opposite 
to the city of Santa Feoi* Thwe are a number of 
half Indian and Spuiish villages along the riveri bat 
the whole of the population does not exceed ten 9c 
twelve thousand. The te^wn of Corrientes, has re- 
mained quiet and undisturbed since the revolution ; It 
has its cabildo and subordinate magistrates, free freft 
the controtd either of Paraguay or Buenos Aytes, and 
is sufficiently remote from Artigas to be otit of his 
r^ach. Situated at the entrance into Paraguay, it 10 
the mart of the little traAe that is still peAnitted bm tib6 
Partoa. The matte, sugar, dottoil, tobacco, 8ic. ef 
Paraguay, find the way here, but in very small qtiafle 
lities, and European goods are kitroduced by (he l^afne 
channel. The Entre Rios co«dd furnish Bvletios 
Ajrres with a siAcimit supply of wo6d for all tised, 
provided the navigation were free and uninterhipted. 
The intc^r country, which is level, is bitt tibfanly in* 
habited, even by bidians.t The Guaranys, the moat 
numerous, are distributed into amaU bands. Without 



* This conflaeirae is said to be the most magnificent in the world. 
Azara says* the Parana discharges a qoantitjr of water, eqnal to one 
hundred of the greatest riTers in Europe. 

t Th« lirdians, who ohiefly infest the Parana above Stftata Pd«;» 
are tbnUie ivfto hihabit the Grar Ohace, oA the south side of tfft 
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any connexion, and being nnwarlike, hide themselves 
in the relDesses of the woods, or have been induced to 
come within the pale of civilization. The Charuas, and 
some of the smaller tribes leagi^ with them, are the 
most formidable. Their combined numbers probably, 
is less than a thousand, exclusive of the Guaranys, 
from the Parana to the Portuguelse frontier. North 
of the Entre Rios, comes the celebrated province of 
Paraguay, containing nearly the same number of square 
miles as the Banda Oriental. It is bounded on the 
ik>rth by Brazil, ahd on the other sides by the rivers 
Paraguay and Parana. 

- It has been mentioned, that the warlike character of 
the Indians, north of the Pairana^ especially in the 
'jBanda Oriental, opposed great (^staclet» to the settle- 
kaexii of the country. TTie city of Monte Video was 
«not founded until the yesu* 1734, and' it- wias even many 
years afterwards, before the Charoto could be so far 
kept in check, as to enable fhe Spaniar^^i to establish 
estancias. Instead of directing their attention to raising 
grain, for which the country Is welt adapted, vai^t tracks 
of land were granted for ' grazing estates,' where 
cattle were permitted to multiply to such a 'degree, 
that they could no longer be kept in a dotn^sticated 
state, but when the trade was opened in 1798, 'g6 many 
were slaughtered for their hides, and they diminished 
so rapidly, that fears began to be entertained lest they 
should he exterminated. Measures were in consequence 
taken to prevent the decrease, by restricting the number 
to be killed. 

Before the revolution, the number df estancias was 
estimated at three hundred and twenty, and the cattle 
at about a million and a half, which was a great 
diminution. To every five thousand head, six or 
seven peons, and a hundred horses, at least, were 
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required to attend them, to drive them int6 indo^iiieir>! 
and gire them salt occasionally^ by this meaiis retained 
in a state not absolutely wild. Thiere wad besides^^ 
on each estancia, a number Of tame cattle/ greatlf 
superior to those before mentioned. A judicious 
writer observes, that the same space of ground would* 
support at least, twice as many as of the half wild' 
cattle, owing to their not being subject to continual' 
frights, and then not destroying so much herbage bf- 
trampling it down, as is the case with immense herds 
moving together. The owner of the estate seldom li^ 
sided on it ; the management of it was entrusted to aa 
overseer, or capatace, famished with a requisite number, 
of peons. The yeomanry in these colonies, is muclt 
inferior to that of the United States, or England. The 
rural population is every where inferior to that of the 
towns. 

By the treaty of 1750, the seven missions established 
by the Jesuits, towards the head of the Uruguay^ 
were ceded to the Portuguese, but the Indians refused 
to come under their dominion. The Jesuits have 
been charged with countenancing the resistance made 
by them, and on this chiefly rests the accusations of 
ambitious designs against them. The Indians were, 
however, compelled to yield, and a line of posts was 
established, as well as a considerable track of country 
declared neutral. The Spanish government prohibited 
any trade with the neighbouring provinces, but with* 
out effect ; great numbers of homed cattle were driven 
into the province of Rio Grande, and thence to Rio 
Janeiro, besides a vast number of horses and mules.* 
The Portuguese were in the habit of making excursions 



* Estimated at thirty thousand annual I j. 
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into the Banda Oriental, and robbing fbe estanoias ; to 
lepicss tkis practice^ is said to have been one of tihe 
purposes for which the Spanish govemmenl established 
4ie provincial corps spoken of. It is generally admitted, 
ttat the number of cattle is at preset diminishing. 
There is erery reason to beliere, that the estanoias hare 
been entirely neglected, if not ruined. The peons have 
had other employm^its ; vast numbers of cattle hare no 
4oubt been slaughtefed in the general anarchy and dis- 
orgaaization. The Portuguese would succeed more 
effectually in their plan of conquest, by destroying the 
herds, than by making war upon the gauchos, if flie vast 
extent of the country did not render such an expedient 
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CHAPTER III. 



PfUtag€ from Monte Video to Buenos Ayret'^Detcripiion of Buenoi 
AyreS'^Interview with the Supreme Director, 



v/ONSiDERABLB difficulties Were experienced in pro- 
curing a vessel at Monte Video^ to carry the mission 
to its place of destination. Several small vessels were 
examined, and found unsuited to the purpose ; th6 idea 
of chartering one at this place, was therefore given 
up, and it was perceived too late, that an error had 
been committed, in not stopping for this purpose at St. 
Catherines. Some trade is carried on with Buenos 
Ayres, but of very little moment; two or three snlall 
sloops suffice for the purpose. Both American and 
Bnglish ships coming to this river, at present, are ex-* 
posed to serious inconvenience from the desertion of 
their crews to join the privateers, which is as injuriouist 
to commerce, as it is demoralizing to the seamen. I^e 
were fortunate in meeting a young man who was goipg 
up in a small brig to Buenos AyreS; and who dheer- 
fuUy consented to take us as passengers, otherwiflie^ 
it is probable we should have been detained here for 
some time.* 



^ Captain Hiekey arrived %i Buenoa Ayrat raveral days before iia» 
and aonoanced our ccimiDg. We afterwards learned, that it had 

« • 

been in contemplatian* to send down a f^oTeroment Yossel for ns, bat 
we arriyed before it was made ready to sail. 
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On the evening of the twenty-sixth of February, we 
got all our baggage on board, and embarked. Our 
Argo would have caused uneasiness, even to Charon 
and his ghosts; she was certainly much better suited 
for crossing the river Styx, than the river La Plata. 
She was an hermaphrodite brig, called the Malacabada, 
or unfinished ; the hand of time, however, had nearly 
completed what had been left undone by the ship- 
builder. The deck had not been swabbed for a year. 
There had been putrid grain in the hold, which had 
bred insects and vermin, and sent forth a most dis- 
agreeable efiSuvia; the cabin, which was very small, 
contained several women, who were going to Buenos 
Ayres. The sails and rigging corresponded with the 
rest ; by way of bjallast, she had several puncheons of 
water in her hold, which kept a constant dashing and 
splashing, to our great annoyance. Thus crowded to- 
gether on deck, with scarcely room to turn roimd in 
this crazy vessel, no one would have suspected, that 
the Malacabada carried a mission from the great re- 
public of the north, to the rising republic of the south* 
The owner, a worthy young man, apprehensive that 

y^e might feel some uneasiness, lest we should be over- 

»■■ ' . ■ _ • ■ 

taken by a pampero, gave us the cheering information,^ 
(hat she had been twice overset without any material 
injury ; he was lavish in her praise, as a swift sailor, 
a sea boat, and as good a piece of stuff as ever breasted 
the briny surge. She was built in Paraguay, he 
knew not how many years ago, of the best wood that 
province could afibrd, and which is even superior to 
the wood of Brazil. This young man had ispent some 
years in the United States, spoke very good English, 
^as a native of Monte Video, but his family, whomf T 
afterwards found highly respectable, hkd removed to 
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fiuenos Ayres.* He was a great patriot, and took d«k 
light in giving information on a thousand matters ne^ 
cessary to be learned, in order to understand othep 
things of more intrinsic importance. Hie particular* 
I drew from him, gave me a more favourable opinion of 
his countrymen than I had before ent^tained, for 
having heard little else than the most unfavourable 
accounts, my mind was not entirely free from prejudice;; 
sl€uider may soil the purest character, even when it- 
cannot destroy ; much greater is the injury that it can 
do, where there happens to be real defects, iSusceptible 
of exaggeration. I collected from him, what I connr 
dered the popular opinions of the day. I ¥ras pleased 
with the warmth and zeal with which he spoke; it 
was precisely as a young American of the northf 
would speak of his own country. He professed to be 
acquainted with state measures, state aflfairs, and tO) 
give, unreservedly, the character of the leading men of 
the country. San Martin was pre-eminent; Pueyrredott 
was now very popular, although not so at first, but 
his energy had established order, without infringing tlfe 
liberty of ttie state ; I could not but remark the constant: 
recurrence of this expression, whereas, on the opposite, 
side, it is never used ; it is the country of Artigas^ JUff 
people, his war with the Portuguese, his ^unity to ^BfiencM^ 
Ayres, 8cc., the substance and language of despQt}2»Q^; 
wanting nothing but the form. ; .;;i 

■ 

Theie were several passengers on boaid, besides oufr. 
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* Tb« population of tliis' proTince has mtich incrMsed,^ and Is still* 
increasuig, by ettriglirtidfis from nearly Ml ^f be '^tliei* f4Will6«i/frdii4) 
Banda Oriental, as writ >as from PcRi., '.[- hi '>!li r>'>t'f.f.; ,-. / >t:'} 

t Tbt7 call Ms A™^P<UMi of ihf Bortb-^^iiimc^iori^ij^/ f^^^f^ 
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mIjm, inhabUanti of Buenos Ayret. Aa vrn expected 
Bot to remain oat more than one night, we made up our 
minds to be reconeiled to our miaerable accommoda- 
tiona. We wrapped ourselves in our great coats, for 
file evening was extremely cool, and slept as well as we 
oould. Next morning we came in sight of the southern 
abeate, at &e distance of some mfles ; it appeared to be 
9 mere line along the surface of the water, and some 
solitary trees at a distance, looked as if they grew in 
IUb element. Towards the middle of the day, we suf- 
Ibred considerably from the heat, being without any 
riieUer. In the mean while, in order to make (he best 
df my situation, I resolved to strike up an acquaintance 
With mes eompoftimu de ^tnfog^, which was not difficult 
Btedii^; that I s^ke their language, they soon became 
emnmunicative, but, with the exception of one amongst 
Ihem, who appeared to be 'a merchants clerk, returning 
from Monte Video, where he had been on some business, 
Utek information was limited; they seemed to listen 
to the clerk, a sprightly fellow, with some attenti«i, and 
when appealed to now and then, they confiimed wk^t he 
said. It was impoitant to kaow the sentiments of these 
people> as Hbe presiomption was, tiiat these were not so 
imch individual and peculiar, as common to flie class. 
Of piHrtl<m of society to wUch they belonged. Politics, 
and natimial events, appealed to be the favouike topics; 
they were highly elated with the mission firom the United 
States, firom widch, they pyesaged some great good to 
their country. They considered the day approaching 
when they were to be ranked with other nations, but I 
<KHdd discover at the same time, that there was among 
tt^m already^ no inconsiderable (Aajre of national pride ; 
they recounted the achievements of their rejmUic, thfisr 
defeat of flie British, tbcdr captuMi ef Monte Video 
their long and persevering war In Peru, aiid the late vie* 
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tory of their arms in Ohili^ and seemed to thinks that 
the world was already beginning to regard with admira- 
tion, the greatness of their deeds. They seemed to 
hold in equal detestation the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
When I informed them I had heard that some among 
them were for having a king ; they seemed to express 
some surprise, and said^ that they had got rid of one 
king, and it would be singular if they should already 
think of another ; their otqect was to establish a free 
government, and to be like the United States. They 
expressed their opiniona freelyj, on most subjects, blam- 
ing or approving without reserve. The clerk, who 
seemed to be something of a book-man, told me he had 
read the history of the United Stateiu the constitutions, 
and general Washington's fajewell address. He thought 
Rousseau's Socud Coiopact a. viskinary thing, but 
Paine's Common Sense, and Bighta of Man, sober and 
rational productiiws* He had brought with him, to 
amuse himself on the way, a copy of Demoustier^s 
Mythology, in French; which language, he told me, 
bad been much studied of late, in consequence of there 
being very extensive importations of French books. 
Contrary to our expectations, we were compelled to 
remain another night on the water, In the evening, 
our companions, after taking a glass of something sti- 
mulating, struck up one of their national songs, which 
they sung with as much enthusiasm as we should our 
^ait Columbia I I joined them in my heart, though inca- 
pable of partaking in ttie concert with jay voioe. The 
ab: was somewhat slow, yet bold and expressive ; Ao 
words of the first stanza and chorus, wer^ as follows : . 

<f Gill qm%ili«l f 1 ^9|i> sagtidtt^^^ ^ > 

. tibfc^Ai Likctill, yhertiA. /^: 

> Qic^elrvidordefo^fctdeiiai . 
Ved en trono, a I* noble igualdad ; 
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Se ievaota en la fax de la tierniy 
Uaa oueva gloriosa oacion, 
Coronada de su siende laareki^ 
Y a 8US plantas, rcndido no liott. 

COBO. 

Sean elernot lot laurelet. 
Que tupimat conscguir* 
Coronados de gloria vi?anios/ 
O juremoSy con gloria morir." 

The following is a literal translation : 

Hear, O mortaU ! the sacred thoats. 
Of liberty^ liberty* liberty ; 
Hear the sound of broken chains. 
Behold equality enthroned ; 
Behold in the face of day arising^ 
A new and glorious nation. 
Her brows are crownM with lanrel, 
A Tanquishad lion at her feet. 

Chorus. 

Be eternal the laurel 
We have dared to win ; 
Crowned with glory l^t us live. 
Or with glory* swear to die. 

. ■ . . ? • . • I . • .' • - 

This hymn, I was told, had been composed by a 

lawyer of the name of Lopes, now a member of con- 
gress, and that it is universally snng thronghont all 
the provinces of La Plata, in the encampments of Ar- 
tiffas, as well as in the streets of Bnenos Ayres ; and. 
that it is taught in schools as an essential part of the 
education of youtti. Th^re are four <n filre additional 
verses, which breathe the same sirong sbntiments of 
liberty and equality;; so peculiarly suited to the Ameii- 
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tan soil ; sbould any attempt be made to establish arbi- 
trary power, it must be {through the aid of their conn'' 
terfeit resemblance. It is mmecess^ to speak of the 
powerful influence of national music and national songs; 
it may almost be said that there cannot be a nation 
without them; at least, when sentiments andttioughts 
are thus inculcated, they become interwoven with all the 
fibres of the heart. They, at the same time, furnish the 
best evidence of what is the prevailing wish or inclina^ 
tion of the people; they aref proofs a thousand timM 
more convincing than general -observations. A' people 
who are enthusiastic in such sentiments, can never 
voluntarily submit their necks to the yoke of despotism ; 
and none of ttieir chiefs cati deceive any longer tiiaii 
their acts confomi to them, especially where their flower 
does not depend on standing armies, but on these tetf 
people. Their i^ongs breathe t)ie sublime strains of 
American liberty ; any others "^buld be ofimsive ; if, in 
addition to this, they only possessed the intelligedce at 
once to discern and understand the true principles of 

■ > 

free government, fhey would have nothing to apprehendl 
The principles of freedom are, indeed, few and simple; 
but they are greatly deceived who think that free govern- 
ment is equally simple, that 

" • • ... 

% 

* All 8tate< can reach it, aad all heads conceiTe ;' 

its component parts are, unfortunately, numerous and 
complicated; it is a science, and of all sciences, the 
most sublime ; political rights must be secured by wall9 
of adamant from the daring assaults of the ambitious; 
they must be protected from the fury of the mob, and 
the mirror must be held up to the venomous demagogue, 
f ' that he may see his own image in it, and be turned 
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into stone.'' I speak of a dvilized society, with its 
complicated wants and inteiests, with all the vices, 
jsnlousies^ and wayward pasaons of this iron age. In 
such a state of things, simplicity and freedom in the 
system of government, are almost incompatible; the 
govemments of the despot and of the savage can alone 
be simple. 

Daring the evenmg I had an opportmiity/ for the 
first time, of seeing and tasting the herb of Paraguay, 
or matte, as prepared by these people* It is called 
mattt, ffom the name of the vessd ; usually a small 
fowd, by the poiMer sorty or silver^ and even wood 
(nearly of the same shape) cased with copper for the 
nch. About a handful of the bruised leaves of the 
yerie^y intermingled with small twigs, for it is nc^ 
piepiaed with the cleaaliness and care of the East 
bdaatea, is put into fluree half gills of warm water; the 
laattci itself, holding about a pint As it is used, the 
iMFater id oocaskmaUy renewed, and in taking it, they 
use a tube a few inches in lengt^ with a perforated 
Hulb at tibe end; as a strainer. Sugar is sometimes 
added to it The taste is an agreeable bitter, and 
bears s<Mne resemblance to the Ounese tea. It does 
not form a part of a social meid, nor is any thing eaten 
with it; it is taken just as inclinatipn prompts, at 
all times of the day, though more generally, in the 
morning and evening, or after having undergone some 
bodily fetigue. The decoction possesses,^ accordkig 
to them, exhilirating and restorative qualities. As 
there WBre not mattes enough for eacfa^ I saw them 
\irithotil repttgnance, using the same after each oth^; 
but I afterwards observed, that this was not the case 
in the more refined portions of society. The quantities 
ef ^s herb consumed in the viceroyalty of La Plata, 
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atnd exported to CkiQ and Fert^ Wat, at one tim^ 
tNsry gi:eat; bat the intemiptioii of thdir trUAe, occi^ 
stoned by tho reyolntion^ ind ttio rtistrictito wprimm 
ftdopted by &e govemmeat of Pamgaay^ faaa occa- 
Mooed it to diminish* Its nse is said to have bnot 
boitovred from the bdiauSy ^th ifkom it had been 
known time imrnamorial. It is a large dlrub, vAUdk 
grows wild tikroagfaout Paraguay^ and on the east wiS^ 
of the Parana* Asara giTes a desexiption of Hhe aiaa>- 
ntr in which it is pr^aiod for ezportatioii. It is statid 
never to have been cnlttratedy and has not been ate»- 
rately described by botanists.* 

In speaking of the matte, I camot lefirain fi«a 
BOtiemg a character, whom I observed widi some at- 
t^Qtion : to wit, Parmguajfo, the cook, who derives Ite 
name, as is not nnosnal here, from ike cmmiry of ids 
birth. He was a fair speeinNa of tke civiliaed Indian^ 
of that coaatfy^ of the poorer class. Hie dress was like 
that of the other seamen^ except that he had a hand- 
kerchief tied ronnd the ciown of hiBheed, Us. hair qneaed 
behind, and his coarse, tbick, black locka projected to 
an en<»rmous sine on eaeh side. His complexion, flioagfc 
not quite so dark, and his featares, were not xnMke. Ae 
North American Indian. His visage was rather longer, 
and cheek bones not so high. But what was meet te^ 
matkable i^ him, was his imeiioveable grafity of cema^ 
teaaoce, and invincible silence. He seined to hatne no 
more animation than the figure of Red Poll in Peale's 
Mnsemn, and his eye had not even the fife and ex» 
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* Dr. Baldwin aiid Mr. Boopland, were bt>tb of opinion, that it 
IS a Doti-descript, and that it Is erroneously designafe.d psoraRa 
gkndulosa, Th«y jttd^^o onl>' fh>in description, Ai tho pHittt is^ not f6 
be leen eres i» the g«nfen« »» a vufiMity • 
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pfestion of ibe dead image of tiie North Ammcan* 
Every ihiiig he did was with a slow mechanical 
moTement^ as if produced by machinery, and not by 
intellect; so that if the same thing had been re-^ 
peated fifty iimes^ it appeared to me that there wonid 
•carcely have been a diflference of a single instant in 
point of time, or the slightest variation of gesture* 
The Owner of our vessel told me, that he had had him 
ipi his employment for two years, that although slow, 
he was eitceedingly faithful and trusty. He told me 
that ev^ry Iperson in business made a point, if possible, 
to procure a Paraguayo; that they could all read 
and write, were sober in their habits, and very humble 
and submissive; of late years, in consequence of the 
Atkte of things, they. had. almost, disappeared from 
the lower part of the riyer* In fact, it is chiefly by 
4fae. commerce with Paxaguay, that the sailors of the 
river are fohned; as it was there, also, that the only 
vessels used lai its navigation were constructed. The 
greater part of ithe villages on the Parana^ below the 
Paraguay, are composed of the civilized Guaranys ; 
naturally a spiritless race, but rendered^ if possible, 
•till more tame and submissive by this change of life. 
The storms of the revolution have, probably, occa- 
sioned them but little uneasiness; they are, therefore, 
very indilSerent materials for revolutionary purposes. 
I obtained, with difEiculty, some answers to a few 
questions which I put to Paraguayo, respecting the 
navigation of the river. He said, that as the wiud 
blew a great part of the year up the Parana and Para- 
guay, sloops used in its navigation, ascended with 
sails, that the voyage was long and tedious; it took 
five or six weeks to go to Assumption, the capital of 
Paraguay, about twelve hundred miles up; that there 
were many islands in the river, covered with wood. 



bear which' fhey soineffinds dldj[>j^d aii^'iintSioti^ fo^ 
the liight/ as they 6iily na^rigated^ m th^ day fimel 
That the borders of Ae river from Buenw Ayres id 
Corrientes^ seven or eight hundred milesr^ are Verjr tfaiitl|^ 
inhabited, but that tb6 ^oil is fbrtile/ and IkekA not 
Subject to inundatioii: ' »• * 

About day-bteak wtf found' oursielrfe:? itt the biitbt 
iroads; ibout sii hiiles from dhoW, whfere' Vesjfefa of d 
larger size are obliged <6 mobf, ias ffie walet lis i^^ 
ishoal for diem to apbrdlach nearer. A' light 'f6g' rising 
sQon after, preveited uii nrom havihgitAeair Vifev^'ctf thi 
city tintU after ^e hkSi cast anchor^ dmoU^ th^^idMIdi^ 
Ve^^els; about half a mile from land. Phoebus ' at last 
lifted the' 'Curtain, aiid otir' impatient eyes beheld^ fW 
celelHrdtM 'seat of liberty and ind^endehhe ofthesouthl 
How different the thoughts Which 'nished dtros^'mf 

approach to Rio iTaneird ? ' 'There is no ' kftig ' here^iio 

-I* ■ .'»' •»»•••■ • 

hereditary nobility — the power of the staJte' ' is achnow- 
ledgM to be in the people, and in no othen - If this be 
theit guiding star, it must ih the ehd brings them safely 
through, provided this be th^r motto. I care hot ior ih6 
present defects in the state' w society, or the errors df 
government; the cause is 'a glorious one, and hdaveii 
will smile lipon it. The- pubtici fuhctionaifes have BecM 
miade, and can be unmiEide by them ;'^0f how mahy 
feouhtries of the w6rld tah this be 8aid?^I'6\rti m^iieilf 
6tA of those who prefer fh^^ii^hMWrndi^^bf 'defai6f5racy,'to 
ihe ii^^ikt pool ^ 4es|^&fisiH:^'' ?^^^ 
beh6ld ' a scene more "Sublime ; a; people not only ^thig^ 
gling against dppr^sJ^N^ 'power; but against the errorci 
and ptejiidices of e()iAdri^,*and fdt lihe' happmess of 
myriads yetm[iboni; a people who have followed our 
ex^unple^ iwho s^dmire ourinstitutipqs^an^: .whQ: fn^y 
settle down in rational, andi^free govenaoneiit ; ' for J/ view 
Vol. I. R 
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{[fen. the fHfsri^iKfy qfsuich ^ cofm^nai^itianf ^s something 
great. , JeB,,,fh^j Bs^pd^Ov^^iio, biwk.the chai»s,(^ 
^\ei[y, ifp^^iaxice, and saperstiticm in the soutib^ as we 
have in the north. . , 

I shall endeayonr to give the reader- ^ mde sketch of 
the city^ as it appeared to ns^ a tasl^ much easi^^ than 
focpnyejf the moral inQ>resfia;9ns^ left on the mfn^f^ It 
};ti:;etdb^jlil9ng|^ high bank ^J>out two miles; its dpmejjf 
m^ ?^f}^*'M^ l^?ai^. ™wses :of ,b^^4ing,^^ i{ 
jp iwjjosiiig, ib^t sorne*^^^ ppne^Be 

P?l^ of :4ingy br9wn.fi9lour^;W^ Utile yarie^j 

h^vy and d^I^^ , shpwed fl^t /t d)d not take its ris^ 
nuder the patronage of liberty »,, Compared to Fhila? 
delpbia or New York, it is. a vast .mass of bricks piled 
np withont taste^ eteg^ce^ oj^^. variejty. Tlie^hoasef 
in /iome placeS;» appj^g^ to ascend ip stages; 0119 ftor; 
rising from the bottom o£ tbeibank^ the second story 
laying part; p(^^ it as .a ^arraqe^ and^ in lil^e^ manner, 
ipirhere the builduig rose to three stories, a secpnd ter- 
l^e was left^ besides the roof of the honscj which iff 
invariably flat The whole has the . appearance of i^ 
vast fortification. The street^ At regular intejnrals. 
9pen at right angles with the idyer, and their ascent is 
fteep. Between the bank and the wat^s. edge^ th^ 
|s , a space of considerable width, rarely covered^ T^j 
the tide^ ; a number of people were se^ n here present-? 
|ng some appes|r^ce of the bi^tle of trade^ while the 
border of tbe^^riyi^r, for more than a milcj^ w^ pc^ 
^rupied by yrash^rwom^, a^4 .the g;regn sw^urd^ jco]rer$4 
wi^clothffsispread oiit in l^e^va^ ,j Betw^eij^t^^ iSffg?^ 
pnd the bank, the earth is bare, )^^t some^ P!?V^^, til^s 
are planted vniifL seats underneath,^ and this appears 
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* I have often in the erenhigs «een grott|Hi of tftt^old ^9piuriaHb) 
he w6r4 -^14 i* nied « to dktingviah the £iiro|^eiui firoat the 
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to be' a kind of. mall bt pwiaeawi^^ ^Tbeveprojc^ .out 
into the water, a long narrow* pier 6t*mhir(i^6oTBtpOBed 
«£tf itiass of-stoie akd eart^ andwhiok ig said to have 
bofgfe^the i^king of i Spcun half -a fi^liab of dollars, ilie 
stoned used in ilsf ^onirtraetioa' having* bestt * brought 
from' 4he^ island of' Mar^ Garcia, at the mouth ^ of *, the 
Uruguay '} exeepting ^at^higb- tides, it bj^^no means 
aaswersti^ purpose fiMT^v^lsieh it cwas intended. • TO'the 
left of thisv ^lo^&kh^^ towards the^ city^^atrtbe ^distanee 
oC a few huudreid *yar^ stands '<&e > Sort - en €astle^< its 
walk ex4endihgn do'cilD to'jithe water's edge,^akid>«nukmte4 
with-csuon^^ ^ iftut^ '^-^4t is ^ot likely that aft^nemy 
wo^H ' attempt "«t' kmdmg ifln^front ckT the - city^ - ^and 
as no'shq^iiig Mft a^yj^iLehi within ganisbe^^it^can- b^ 
of little knpoittui^e iH*^ ^military ' pe^t 'Of tiew ; it- i»l 
ia;^ct^^^wttheut^*^C^diriseti^'^^uid tb^-bttildiag»iJvrithin 
Muve i^h^eBt pooolgHisA- -' tat public ' offiees^, ^mH ' the j iksi^ 
dsBce oftiie'TicerbyS'UUdertte^^ld reginhi^ and^-^yf 'fhdi 
direotovs* sinee-^the levoluffoni; ^whUe thgA«oamM)n avq 
«sed only* in '4ring> salutesi ' GeitftiMlSr4towdyer» are 
sees pacings thc^.^waBsy and'^thi^^^blue*cand t^te^flag 
waving' o<rer> their heads^- ^About a'4iiile^beb>w tbis> 
the higb-l^adc 45uddefi]y^'tends>inward( leaviag'a vast 
leitel^plaHi,^^whieh>'Se«ni to be^partly in cuItivatloBy 
and partly ii^ pasture ^grooBtds, ^inclosed •^I'^the maimer 
of the oountry> and thrbugh^^whicba stteam, as laigd 
1^ the GhristiaHa>''''at^ Wikmngton, enters* - ^e^ riveiry 
affordiagJa; good harbour fot the smidler oraft, «a& aldo aif 
its mouth, where there is a kind of circular basin^ In- 

. » • • • »,■•■« 
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iaBterican) collected hei«, or wttiderfilf^>libkt likd^'S^^ah^faotto; 
iri«h''a^*ikettled sometl^ in ihek iobks ^ich lui^age caimot' 
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looking up the river to our rig^^ tiie city tennlnftted in 
detached seats and gardens* 

• Our boat having been prepared, I embarked^ with 
lieutenant Clack; Mr« Breesse^ the purser> Dn Bald- 
win, and the owner of ihe malaaibada. It was neces- 
sary to 4nake some arrangements at the custom-bouse> 
with respect to otir baggage, to prevent unpleasant d^ 
tention: Mr* Rodney and .Cmnmodore Sinclair de- 
clined going on shore; As it was low water, ii wan 
so shallow, that our boat» though sm^ll, could, not ap- 
proach, we were therefore compelled to get intO/a cart, 
according to custom, and ,to be.ithus fenjesd to shojte, 
at least « fanned yards* These carts would ai^pear 
in our country of a most awkwaid and clumsy struc* 
tore. They Hre drawn by two horses; the wbeels are 
of an enormous $ize, and th^ quantity pf wood en^ployed 
kk the structure of the vehicle, one niight suppose^ would 
be a load of itself^ I am told that within, a few years 
past, an English carriage or waggon-maker Ims estsr 
blished himself in the city, and has already made a 
foitune by Constructing carts and waggons on a moie 
podem plan ; that his price, at first, for a comm<m two- 
horse waggon, was five hundied dollars, but since 
they have become in more general use,^ it.had faUeni 
one half; but it will be a considerable time before the 
present clumsy, and inconvenient machines, will be 
superseded. It will happen Mre, as in every 
thing else, that the progress of improvement will ;be 
slow.- • ' ■ ..-.ji.. 

On our landing, we found very few persons on the 
wharf, attracted, as might have been expected, by 
curiosity. The fact is, we had taken them by surprise ; 
and, as I afterwards learned, it was a source of some 
chagrin, that they had not had an opportunity of making 
some display on the occasion. It was natural to eitpect^: 
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(bat peiscmages to vIhhh the people attached so much 
importance^ should make their appearance with som#r 
thing more of parade. But I hope this disi^pointmcAt 
was more than comp^isated, by giving them a practieal 
example of the sin^>licity and humility of true repubr 
licanism, which places little or no importance in that 
outward show or ceremony^ wMeh is more properly a 
doak for emptiness and conceit, thaa any part of native 
worth and dignity. 

Our friend was taken by the hand by a youag- 
officer, in a neat uniform, and his manner gave me a 
very favourable idea of the relation in this place be- 
tween the citizen and the soldier. These two young 
men were probably educated together, and were play- 
mates in the same town ; tiiey had only . unbraced 
different occupations, one entering the counting«house, 
and tiie other the army, but without placing themselves 
in different ranks or orders of society. There was 
something of 9ulitia in the mamaer of the officer, which 
I cannot describe, which strongly associated itself with 
recollections of my own countiy, and very different 
from what I had witnessed in Brazil, where tlie mili- 
tary constitute an ordei as distinct, as if of a different 
face of men. There was no difficulty in making the 
arrangements before mentioned. While the boat re- 
turned to the vessel, I went in company with the 
gentiemen before mentioned in quest of lodgings. Tliere 
are several tolerable public houses, chiefly kept by 
foreigners. We succeeded in obtaining comfortable 
quarters, at about the same price as in tiie cities of the 
United States. 

.n I had no sooner been comfortably settied in my lodg- 
ings, than I felt impatient to take a stroll through the 
town* The streets are straight and regular, like thos^ 
of Monte Video ; a few of them are paved, but boUow 

R8 
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in the nuddle. Tbe hqaaes are pretty generally tvi^ 
i^rfes hig^b; with flat toeA, and, foi the mosiipavt^ 
platrtered' <m ' tb^ outside ; wUch, : without ^doiubt^ ' At 
^Ecraf;" improved iiieir* appeartece^ but by tine ssai, 
ne^ect/ tbejr faa^ becdme sOiniwhat shabby .^^^^^Umw 
Mf'jib ek^Biit iiows of l»ifldai^£rnaH In Plnladelphiaf -ttt 
^isw Totk/'bilt iiiafly fure spadotB; andi^^all lake aip 
isiilbh nidte irfffotid^ti^ 'i>f tifis 

is, tlmt they have large open courts, 42ft yattuidas/' both 
in front and rear, which are called patiok* ' These ^pa- 
4ios'ilrdlidt liteiym- y&tds> enclosed by ^wvdl er ratling; 
iheii^ dwelHnfifsy fot Ae iuost>pait,-^r«ypeiiy cdtnpose 
.thri^ c6KiDlb(^d buildiii|;s, forming-^as inaiiy sides vt^ 
Tiqtilito; "'^theh'^ldl bf'the adjoining house making up 
A^foiirth. :IiP the^ceiftre of the iroirt buildiJig^ theee 
& 'iBl gfitlHway, dDd tte^irooms^on eiflter Imiid, a»i^ 
^ht^r, K^ inn^n^^ 0€l6apiM>as places Af biisinete; <or 
tnetchaMis^ coullthiigfroQtaisfllie^rear biildin^ itsoally 
ih^ dinlfig^^ro(Afi, ^while^that to flie liifly or ttefrrigli^ 
(ab it 'nQAy li^pj^en,) lis tbr sitttu^ idmnrdr parloAr; - ^SHA 
patio tk tlura^y pav^'WlflPbilck, a^id ^metiities wi«h 
TiitiStWQl zM'^iM d^i:^ tt<f detigbtftil plab^. ''«i«pt^ 
Vitt^s are-j^W-todftd^liie 'i^all^^ 
tke load^ wtfii t^sisr fititr ^ The^ houii^ haver ks Kttfe 
wood i(k ))€^i^b1e^^bodlt^6lir;' both^'tfie ^st 'atidFi30)> 
t^ond' floor^hot^' brictt' pftvteeats^ ifire tnginfe>f«iri 
th^sr^oie ids^stf^, fel^dfb^ '^vM^'Umt untesinesr 6001 
ms ^^UQgty l^tbtt^nt WMMi olk^^lGadid^, scT'^nMMkvfeltrlft 
^ir cH^. There Are'ho^^hiidbi^, ftM tfabse of^kitcbdast 
At all flto wiMbWs; 'th^rd'l^^l^ll^i^irdAvg^^ 

projects about one foot; probably a Texosimii^^t&pfSitiik 
jealous J. ^* The ^ompaii^tness <i9 the towi^'>d«s<flatel3i of 
the rMfiir, thet{)iGdiiti)tl«fibiUt]i>ndl>11ie iitlni^^ Op«tt 
eeriirt yards, "^di^e^^bl^thenafe^eff^ 
i^«lfi gr&tings^>6aiA)^^'^^^dmpi€tei>f 
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I do not know a worse sitaation in wMdi mi enemy 
ootid be, tkan in one 6f fheito Ukeeis. It ii noitfdf^ 
pHfidng, that a ctty so well fortified, should' have 'so 
eflbetinally resisted the ariny of ti<r«lye^ thottsandmdi; 
tinder g^rtil WhitldckV - The only nioAe^ liy whibh 
it ddnld'b^assaifedP, wbtLld bo by fitut obtfifinkig a ccte*^ 
plete tomtokdd of the country ar<jdnd it^ and of f&e 
ifver in frcmt. - Tins Would tequire a gi^Miter eflbrt thiaA 
Spain can make, even if she were to- abttttdoli all her 
other colonies, and unite for the special purpose, all 
the forces she is able to spare out a£ her Spanish domi- 
nions. 

But little attention is pi|id to the cleanliness of the 
streets ; in one of the front streets, where there was no 
pavement, I observed several deep mud holes ; into 
these, dead cdis and dogs are sometimes thrown, firbm 
too much mdrience^ totrafery thetn out of Hm way. The 
side walks are very narrow, and in bad repair; this ia 
better t&eoi at Bio Janeiro, wB^re ttieteaie none at all; 
I observed, 'however,^as I went along, a numbejr of 
tonviots,-as I took them t6 be, engilged in mending (he 
bad places already mehti<med. 'In ttiese parttcidanii 
I was verjr muoh reminded of New Orleans; in ihc^ 
In many other polntii; I dbMrved a striking resem^ 
blance beiweeli the two citiieill. I ban say but liMe for 
file polifce> when con^Ml^ed' tbf^ur towhs^ buitUs plaoe 
maid^sts <a istill g¥eatef aup^ifority over Bio Jandm ^ 
and many important inifpttDvenmitii; that^ have been in* 
Iroduced within a' few y^^^pas^'Were pointed out to 
nie. It would be weO, h^wewti'to'heiMw some ttou^ 
Me in cleanmg thow atre^ Aat af»'>tiated,' and in 
paving th^)est$ akw^lTft^ hi frMtng the^lironts of dieir 
hmsesi torn AeqimntlQ;'k>f^ dust collected; wherever it 
«anfittd'a'iMthigj^6;io:i^ -:.'..-! 

^Bm'itDrtto^^iorwpedtibir'^ hdiabitants of ihedty. 



and of tbe people ^ho frequent iU And hete, whether 
illusion or reality^ I hadU not walked far^ before I felt 
myself in a land of freedom. There was an indepen^ 
denoe, an ingenuoumiess in the carriage, and an expres* 
sion in the countenances of thpse I met, which reminded 
me of my own country ; an air of freedom breathed 
aJ[)out them^ which I shall pot attepipit to describe. 
X fe)t the forqe of, that beautiful thought of Moore, in 
hifi Xi^lf^ Rookb ; 



V -i-^- 1 ' who with heart sod eyes 

CouM walk where liberty has been, bor see 
The shining foot prints of her deity; 
'Nb^ te^l those god-like breathings in the air, 
Whieb mntely told her spfait had betin there t' ' 

I saw nothing but the plainheSs and simplicity of 
reptiblicaniani ; in the streets, there were Jione but plain 
citizen:^ and citizen soldiers; somo of the latter, per^ 
haps, shewing a little of the : Coxcomb, and others ex* 
hibiting rather. a miliiia appeamnce, not the^less agree- 
able to me. on that account: In fact, I could almost 
have ftncied myself in . one of our jclwn towns, judging 
))y.the dress :attd appemtmc^ <tf the.pQ6ple whean I met. 
Nothing cioi biB moDe^ /different thaii the population of 
this place,^ from X^ of Bio^ > I saw no one be^oing the 
insignia: of nOl^Uty^ . eiii^pt: ibi^old crafty ikiauy followed 
^ a train of:roguish:iboi{rs<^ ^TIm^ were no pidanquins, 
or rattling equipages ; .ift th^sia opuattcffa^^.ther^ was mtioh 
toss luxury jg^d . si^eindour ,;tbw m^ ,us»: i fXhe fi^nilles^ 
instead of beiag. immuf^. b]F{|efltousyy are permitted to 
Wa& abroad ^a^dbxeatito flieoj^wwair* :Tb<i supreiM 
director Jbas lio; ,groQins» r gepiQei9i^.<^(: t^f^bed dianiber^ 
nor any of |he traiui wb}ph(ia]{|i9Qrtaiv^ >ilP iniQill^.aMur 
has his wife any maids of honor.; Jiut9flHnl|k9)ip]dr«irmii9 

plai^ than th^t pf iw>^ pf J4» .^igii^t^fiiralBMiiitfi of 
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fortane in our own country; it is true, wben lie rides out 
to his country seat, thirty miles off, he bis acciunpanied 
by hall a dozen horsemen, perhaps a necessary precaur 
tion, considering the times, and which may be:dispensed 
with on the return x>f peace ; or perhaps, a remnant of 
anti-Tepublican barbarity, which will be purged away 
by the sun of a more enlightened age ; indeed, I am 
informed, that the present director Uyes in a style of 
much greater simplicity than any of hispredecessoni.' 
If I were to stop here, however, I should not give a 

* 

£sdthful picture of the appeaiance to a stra^piger, of the 
population of Buenos Ayres ;, thi^ sfiixture pf negroes 
and mulattoes, is by no mei^ remarkable, not as great, 
perhaps, as in Baltimore, and the proppxtion of the 
military, such as we might have seen in one of omr 
towns, during the last war, with the exception of the 
black troops, which, in this city constitute a principal 
part of the regular force*. But there are other figures 
which enter into fiie picture, and give a. different cast 
to the whole from any thing I have seen. The modem 
European and North American civilization, and I will 
add South American, which differs but little from the 
others, was set off by a strange mixture of antiquity 
and aboriginal rudeness. . Buenos Ayres may very justly 
be compared to the bust of a very beautiful female, 
placed upon a pedestal of mde unshapoi stone. ^Gieat 
fiumbcrs of gamckat^f aiid other, country people, are 
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• The gaadHMi of tliar fvovinoa 'clifcr'ftoai tfnte oC Hm Baada 
Dri^ntal.. The; d«gni« oC , <;Mlmlioi% ttaf i?f««*.f«»y>*» ^^ 
mated bj the dtfUoqe at whkh tkejUTe fiom the mf troDolis, aiid 



He wUd gahdio is almoai a c^i^iofi^' even here— ^ T^e peacii 

%6^r6e Jf Baeo<^^ !A^/lis^'klbip|iy and^ 

froVii^) dfedt jspoii f tiMi ^^fibowisg Ishabititot^ of Ihe piuBptt.'^ 
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seen in the streets, and always <m horsdiiack; and as 
Aere pievidls a tmiversal pai^sion for riding^ the ilambe!^ 
of honies Is reiy gfeatJ Tlte Emfopeah mode of eikpafi^ 
soningfU^dccw6ni0iyseeB,%iftteostibi»d^ thebiidB^ 
and saddle, wo^d be'regaided aii curiosities hf ns. ffhS 
ittUtdps of (ha gittu^s^^t& so smaB; as to admit fiifle 
inoie than the M^ to^ of the rider, Who mAes a ^ery 
grotesque figure ifiith his long flowing pondib. This iii 
a kind of striped cottoii, or wodloi rag/ of tlie marni- 
&ctttie of tlie 'conntrj, fine or coarse, tuccoMaxg to the 
^mrse' of flie ^wearer, wifli notfifn^ but a* slit in Hie 
Mddle, thrdiigh ittat^ the Head^ls tlmist, and Jiang^ 
down perfedUy loose, iesenblfngtomewhatawliggdner^s 
Crock. ' hi ra&t, it Imfcwdrs the pbi^oses of b Mg coat; 
tttfd m hot'w^ther, ii plteed on thK saddle. ' K is atto 
tti^d for iileepihD^ %n, a^ 'thS Udiahis use their blanket 
kt Si pbs^sible' afier fll, tMit' tUs'suigtilarity of dress, 
ji&ay not JMk:« any gieat ^ei^c6 Ih flie nian. * Thm 
ii jiofli^ iteAai^Iiib]^ fn fiie'^n^lblibli <»" fbatdies, 
excqpfari^ wbei«13i43i«rhapp^i^ to bif'a Ifffle dash Of the 
Indian. There is mor^ of iiiaoleiito^ anil vaikmc^, (if 
r inay nse' the word,) in'the^ 'etpression in thi^if comn 
tjenancc^, ah<f ah imCOTth^'\rildness of their ' i^peaih^ 
JUM^j but it must be i^embet«M,'fl]af we aIiM>'of the 
ilorfli are r^{fi^tfached Ify ^Bnro]^i6ans for our ^bareless^ 
ness of IMi; iiM'dtir B^^ HfibSte^' Thes(^>f«cA^^^ I 
i^erany Sbserved,' At^red^^tJotitt the pulperias, or 
grog shops ^-of- wli i ch t her e aga yeat-numbers in the 
city and' smbmbsr; ntbey^nffeqtienily' 'dtink and carouse 
^lioimibAck;Sigia€*^&'h^ are dis- 

iaioxuifeii; b6nmvlA t6'iitkiia''dilfw]th^bdng fastened, 
ais( they 2ae aid taught to do^ and' ck'sanping 'i£he tjlL 
13|ese caroimiag groups would afford exc^lent ^bject^ 
for Flemish painters* The hgniei^' t)ioiigl|i, not i^f a 
large size, are all finely formed; I do^Bnln^Mifeici a 
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single instaiide in which I did hot remark good limbs> 
and welt fbrmed head • and nedk; Hie gcatchtitt'tM 
often hfare fi>ofed and bare le^ed ; or, ihstead df boofi^ 
make n^ of the^skin oftfae hUid legs of ihe horsey Hie 
joint aiisWerii% the purpose k>f a heel, «nd fttmishin^'a 
▼ery cheap kind of suwaxfow. '• " ' .^-- r. 

Besides .the dlnmsy carts of which I haTC before 
spoken/ and lile clasir of people thlit 1 haVe jnst<d»^ 
icribedy my attmtion was ikttiacted by thcappearamie 
of the'gt^t bx' wagg6BS> nsM in the tmde with' tfab 
interior. They are of an enormotis sizey and 'bj» iM 
most clumsy contrivances imaginable; ' ^ Five or six of 
tiies(B in .a line, -ai^ 8onietihR» wen groaning along the 
street/the wheels making n noisi^ Mke the gates on tbel^ 
hinges of Milton's Pandeitu>ninmr The waggoners ^nto 
ho tar to prevdat ihem firom making tfiis harsh noisej 
as th^'say it is nmric to the bxta, which 'aire, Ih 
general, micoibmtely Utge, and t]ie< jGnest'^tlmt i "evii^ 
saw. TIkeir yokes, in pnoportionv a^ ^ pd^derons iQi 
tjie wag^,i and in drawing; notUng is^ nsed but ih« 
raw hide Strongly twisted/ Bi ffict, tiiis is tile only khid 
<]ff gears, or -traces; used for all descriptions" of oafft 
tiaigys. To* eaic^' of Aeise enonudtar waggons 1h^^ 
gi^erally, at le^t three drivehr; One sits frtbe wd^goU; 
wiflia long^^bd dr^MKt in his haiii> and abbtelA \as^ 
MSp^a^ 'hi Wlinl^i^theMt is ^ sfbic^bM^ or: ianep at^ Imfl 
tlilityfiM; ki lefigth^ W'\3nppt»>a#a:^^^ 
VCtkAi ^l^kMtelly^^^lriPiisM;: to ^uii^kkn the pace bftii« 

fl^ diil^itt paflM y^-msn, fer itod«rsdh neebsda»y ^ 

fite '4iJitixni^>bf ^elinAog^ sitadi tlividhsTj ' ^heie' /b(AJboii0 
ib^lM; aiMNirhil^lat^MlijWCX to s«lden dsiJ[i>^iiAili$llii« 

AAvw tafesi} hid^^M^^ ik^^ '^y(A^f^ inoiwem the^tieiidi 

dr>iae^ilcoafrij^ ^of '<^iell>^ beingrJiitj^ tonlM^wMll 
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a goad; with its pc^t turned backwards; there was 
something extremely ludicrous to me, in the. appear- 
ance of this last ; his bare, brawny legs dangling in the 
air, and nothing but a folded sheep skin to sit upon; 
yet content or rather inanity, was pictured in his counte* 
nance. Besides these two, there is a third on horse*' 
back, armed in the' saine manner. If such an exhibi- 
tion were to pass through one of our stxeets, with its 
slow and solemn movement and musical groanings, I 
doubt not, but it. would attract as much attention as 
half a dozen elephants. 

'> As this is the fruit season,, a number of people 
were crying peaches up and down the . street, but on 
horseback, with large panniers^ made 6i the raw. hides 
of oxen, on each side. Milk, in large, tin cannisters, 
was cried about in the same way^ and as they passed 
in a tolerable trot, I expected, every moment to hear 
the cry changed to that of butter. As I moved along 
towards the great square, a part of which b. the 
principal market place, (immediately in front of the 
castle, or government house,), there appeared to be a 
great throng of people. I jmet som§ priests and friars, 
but by no means as many as I expected, and nothing 
like the number I met at Rio Janeiro.^ There, are, per-* 
bapa^ fewer monasteries tad convents in JBuenos Ayres, 
than in any Spamsh town. in. the wo^d* But, as things 
are very much judged of by co«ipftiisotiv i^ M highly 
probable^ that if I had noti;tQudie^iittbepla^ before 
9»eiiti(cmed, ,and had <ome dlr^flff,her0 frqfm om (if our 
C9<te«, I should I hav6 coilsldeised'.itb^ uumb^ of reguku^ 
md secular • cl^igy. vei^r .^^msideraJMte,. . It jnust be 
cionstaQtlyikepi^in'yiew, that,, in order 4:0 Judge of these 
people faiiiy^ w^ are tQ leqmpajre Hi^mi . y^Uh Spanish 
ot Portu^9se>.aiBd look atjotLQi ik^hm^ hieen,] no^.ta 
the statOiOf ihiagu in^ t^e Upiti^ StM^s. Tbec 4i^^ 



Df the seculars whea in their canonicaLs^ iB-lilse" flM(| 
of the episcopal clei^, except that they wear abotoa^ 
qnaker hat. The monks and briars aie eflUaStfr di04 
tinguished by their habit of eoaise cloth oi! fiamkol^ 
girt ronnd the waists and with a cowl or hood'ibebin44 
In speaking of the Catholic clergy^, vne, "who faMW 
little about them, are Teiy, miich in the )iabit of coBr? 
founding these two classes. : They loe V^ydifierent^ 
both in chaxacter and appearance. The seculars are, 
necessarily^^ men of education, and living and mingling 
in society, participate! in the feelings bf the peop^ 
and cannot . avoid taking part in temporal 
The monks, on the contrary, are gregarimu,. not 
persed through the t society, but shut up in their cbn- 
vei^ and mpnas^eriesy and. not permitted to : mingfe ik 
the affairs of the^ world. From the first, it is nlituralito 
expect liberality, and intelUgenoe, as well as from ! other 
christian clergy, but, in the lattet^^ it would not !be sm^ 
prising to find superstition and ignorance. . .k 

On approaching the market place, as it Wad dfiU 
early in the day, I found that the ctbwdbad not'^H 
tiiely disphrsed.^ Ther6 is no market: ihause tor stalls, 
except in tlie me^t market, situated onlone conierctf 
the square which firants on the plaaai^ .Evecy tlung 
offered for sale w^ spread on the ground.!. I .can say 
but little in favomr of the appearance of cleanHaess; 
dirt and filth appeared to have a prescriptiye* right 
here. One who had never seen apy ottor than a PM* 
ledelphia market, can form no idea of the condition 
of this place. To m^ke amends, it is admirably inpr* 
plied with aU the necessaries and delicacies, that an 
abundant and fruitfid country can afford. JBeef, mnttCm» 
fowls, game, &c., with a variety of excellent .fish, 
were heie in great plenty, and for prices, which, in 
our markets, would be xonsidered v^ low*; B^U 
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iMticallirly, is. CKceedingly cheap, ftod «if;.a superiOtv 
#HaIity; itis t}ie miireraal diah> ^liiefiy IroaAted^ AJbsa^ 
hite M^mt is scarcely Juiown in this country^ ifuiy DtiorQ 
than with us. As I passed by Ihe huckste^sl stalls, tb^ 

Iiirasented4i much richer .display tban any I had been 
ioeiostonied .ta see,* Here, apples^ grapes^ .(»anges; 
pMAegranateSy peaches>>fig8,fpiDe-apples, water-melons, 
weve iningl^d in fiedr pr6fhsion.c ,i!:i.t 

t /Th^ plaza, or great sqnare, (s at least^twioe as large 
%li*<i|jiei stale hoose jrard in Philadelphia^ and. is nn« 
Q^^ly divided into two pieorts, by 9a edifice long and 
lawV iwhidi '^rros^as^ a ki^d vbf baaaar, or.pIaceLjof 
Aops^ with • a tcorridor ^on eachwside iheu ^pi^Ic: hfogfix, 
wliich..is used as *. ilhelter for .the i mgrketi. pecfile^ 
Ait these, shops or ^sicire^ . which, aie^pacettyi; ireU^^^sopr 
plied> tiiey ca& makC' flieir pnirohasas wilhbntj the 
tBonblO' of wanderii^ through > tiie ioM(iu. . cXbb spftce 
between this and the fort, is that <a]^ropriated for the 
market. The <^posite side, which is mnch laiger^iiip 
%iind of place dTrurmes; and fronting the boilding jnst 
spoken of, and which intercepts the vi^W' of the ibrtj 
there is a very fine edifice, called the caMldo, or t^mii 
hanse, somewhat resembling that of New Orleans, hirt 
WMh larger, ta this building- the ciourts hol4.^their 
apssio ns , and the offices ^ are kep^ .Hie cUy coimcil^ 
9Sr:eabildo, also sits heif, and business of all. kinds^ 
MMing'.to^ the police, is here transacted. '^Near Ae 
eentre of the >sqaar9, a neat pyramid has been erected^ 
CMomemeratiye .of 'tiie. revolution^ with .four eyible^ 
B^fUic :%uresy one^ at each^ comer, representing jasticie^ 
soienoe, liberty, and America, the whole enclosed with 
a light railing. . «. 7^.. .•;. j^j 

( The^ shops, or stores^, as far as I observed, in.*iiqi^ 
perambulation fliiough the city, are all cp a very.jsmalt 
scale, and make no shew as in onr towns.^^ There are 
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but-few fdgBSy and .tl)ose.bel<mg ;cMdi$r«toitforBigiM»B<; 
^uch^as Mstre, batero, sapatei%*,tLiLLohdTe$ i. Mj^oi^ 
bootmaker, shoemake|-, . from , London^ T!be(^^gteaiat 
part of • tbe trades which/ aieonowt. flouiishinp . heie^ 
paiticnlarly ^ Iiattdr8y'.jbIacluNkiit|u,i.fbid ..inaiqp. otheni 
that X -might eniiiiiier|^tey«Jbiaii:eibf^L(iestablii$fhed; aiafie 
the* Torvblution ; the ;jovnieyiBien>imechai4oa,aarB. chiefly 
haU" Indians and mxilattoeis« .! The wages of aa Ama* 
rican OT' English ^joiniieyman^a ..aire .Ug^eii timn^ in^any 
part of the world>:. fiflem )umdiedy.or(<twa^M>a8aiid 
dollars per anniu%; Lianv told^.are veiy colnmonly 
given. There are other - squues t Jthroogh. the^ . to^mi^ 
besidestthe one already mentioned^ in . which .maikets 

There are also laige yards,. orMCorrob^wiiichbelcpg 
to the V city, and. ar9 hired .to. indiyidaals>;&ii die par* 
pose of confining' dvoves of: cattle. .I^dhsecved.^yeral 
large wood yards^iin .whyih there .were. immense piles 
of peacjli limbs,' tied into .bundles or fiaiggots, together 
with tipiber and firewood brought from Paraguay, or the 
itSra&ls* '* '*■" «' -v. ■ ■> ^-^ .: K, ^ \.» 'jt. jl\> 

In receding from the i^ver towards the.x^untry^Jthe 
streets wear a miich. more mean appearance,., being 
very dirty, and apparently i much neglected,. whikiiiiig 
houses seld.om exceed one story in h/ngbt, and are baiU 
of brick si?arpely half burnt. Ia walking from the front 
streets, we Seemed to be transferred, ,at cmce^ Mii scHne 
half civilized village, a thousand miles in theiintaiiar. 
Every where in the skirts of .the towui muqh of the 
IndiajQL race is visible, generally a veiry pow, hainb 
less, and indolent people. ..They ccmunonly . sp^ak 
nothing but Spanish^ and. but. for their oomplexion^ 
and inanimate countenances, they could not be. dis^ 
tinguished from the lower.orders of the.SpanislLAknfti 
ricans, siM;h as the labourers, carter^, oouiitrymen,^ and 
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gaociiM* ilt wonM be worfli kiqiiiiliig^ into Hie c^aase^ 
whynon^ of 'die. aborigines aie found, in this manner, 
near any of our towns, which. possess the .population 
and opnknce of Buenos Ayres. ; It sotely does not 
aiisid from iheir haYing been ideated with inofe kind*- 
nesjs here^ or more pains having been takeh iit their 
civilization, or, beeause the nations in the "vlciliity were 
more nnmeroos? I am inclined to attribute it to'twO 
causes ; the first is, that, the early setQers^ij this Tiver 
were scddiers^ and havii^ few Spanish women with 
Aem, they were compielkd, like the Romans, to {Iro^ 
cure l¥ives from their neighbours, which laid the ground^ 
i^orL for i Mote, friebdly intercourse between ithem and 
the natives, and this continued even after the ^urisht 
ing Estate o£.'tb^ colony enficed onigrants of (both se±es 
froip Old Spain. (Kr, it taiay be, : th&t th^ Indians 
are of a leas wSld. and untameable character thain those 
of North America. But ilie principad reailon is^ the 
number of Indians, that have found their way hither 
from the missions of Paraguay, sinte the expuUibn 
of the Jesuits, and also from the provinces of Pern, 
where they were a civilized people on. theiifirst disco- 
very and conquest. In forming our ideas of- the abori^^ 
gihes of South America, only by vAdt: w^ know of 
those of the iiorth, ' we mliy be led astia;^. Against 
Indians and Spaniards, we have str6ng prejudices' in 
the United States; the man of sense should endeavour 
to Hse aboVe them. ' -; / . / . ; >' ' 

Oh my way back to the i hotel, I iihet a'party of 
twenty .or tliirty pampas Indians on horseback^ who 
luid.con^e to town, for the. purpose of 'bartering skins 
for sudi things as they ; wanted'^ ^py excited> no 
curiosity as they rpde along the street,, talthohgh 
tricked out with their nosebobii ^ajld earbobs,luand 
Except the poncho, which they W4ire,.entii:ely: n^ed* 
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Hiey were rather taller, and more square shouldered 
than ours, but their. physiognomy was very nearly the 
same. 

At this season of the year, many of the principal in- 
habitants are still in the country, to which they retire 
for a few months, until the approach of cool weather. 
This is probably the most pleasant season of the year, 
but the climate is seldom otherwise than pleasant ; the 
range of the thermometer rarely exceeds fifty degrees, 
and hardly ever rises within ten degrees as high as 
with us. In the vast plains, or pampas, which stretch 
from the margin of the river almost to the foot of the 
Cordilleras, where there is no shade or shelter, or next 
to none, the heat of the sun is said to be very oppres- 
sive ; travellers therefore lie by in the middle of the 
day. The habit of the siesta, which prevails so uni- 
versally in this country^ is perhaps an excuse for this 
loss of time. It was now the hour here for this indul- 
gence, and the change from the busy populous city, of 
a sudden, to the silence and loneliness which takes 
place on these occasions, was peculiarly striking. 
The inhabitants generally dine between one and two 
o'clock, and soon after, retire to take their evenuig's 
nap, which usually lasts until five or six, at which 
hour the devotees go to vespers, or evening prayers, 
in the churches. I saw, however, a greater number of 
persons in the streets than I had expected, and I am 
told, that of late years, the habit has been sensibly de- 
creasing. It was formerly a saying, that during the 
siesta, none but dogs and foreigners were to be seen 
in the street. This, is no longer true ; the increase of 
business and active employments, having a good deal 
broken in upon a custom, which could only owe its 
origin to that indolence commonly proceeding froin 
a want of incentive to action. Such an incentive. 

Vol. I. S 
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must certainly have been fimiisbed by the ammated 
scenes of their rerohition, and by the nnmerooa and 
important changes which it has produced. In i^ery hot 
elimateSy as in the West bdies, and the greater part 
of South America, there may be smne reason for 
thus reposing in the middle of the day; the intense 
heat of the sun rendmng it unpleasant and dangerous, 
to labour in the open fields, and the morning and 
evening affording than sufficient time to do all their 
work. Provid^ice, perhaps, in equalizing the benefits 
of nature, has decreed^ that people here should be 
circumscribed in their pursuits by the heat of the 
day, as in other countries by the coldness of the 
winter. Without such disp^isations, the advantages 
would be too great on the side of the warm climates. 
The climate of Buenos Ajrres^ however, is not snck 
as to render it necessary to avoid the sun in the heat of 
the day. It resembles very much that to the south of 
the Misnssippi, in our Louisiana district of Texas,: 
although not quite so warm in summer, nor yet so cold 
in winter. The south-west winds of the winter, are 
fficceedingly piercmg, although there is very seldom 
sufficioit cold to incrust the water with ice, but the 
frequent rains which fall at this season^ renders it 
damp and chilly, as at New Orleans. The clhnate of 
flie southern latitudes, although they do not accord 
with the same degree, north of the equator, in die 
eastern hemisphere, are yet several degrees warmer 
tiian in North Americs^. This place is situated in about 
thirty-five degrees south, and ought therefore to cor-, 
respond with the climate of Norfolk. But less cold is 
felt here, than in Charleston or New Orleans. TbiB 
is an important consideration, with respect to the ter- 
ritory of the republic, to the southward of this place^ 
Molina, the historian of Chili, has taken pains to dis- 
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prove^ in his work, to wbicli I would refer ttie reader^; 
the preralent idea of the excessive cold of Patagonia.' 
I think it highly probable, that as high south as latitude 
fifty degrees, )he cHmate is at least as mild as that of 
Philadelphia. On some other occasion, when I come 
to speak of the geography of this vast country, I will 
say more on this subject. . 

The day after we amved was Sunday, and the streets 
were crowded wit people. I was very frequently le^ 
minded of my former place of residence, New Orleans, 
with the. exception that the pfoportion of coloured 
people is comparatively very small, but amongst the 
lower classes I remarked a great many of Indian e^trae-^ 
tion; this was discovered ia the complexion and fea^ 
teres. The inhabitants g^ierally are a shade brownet 
iUian those ot North America; but i saw a great num^ 
ber with good complexions. They ar0 a handisome 
people. They have nodiing in their appearance and 
character, of that daiic, jealous and revengeM dis-^ 
positicm, we have been in the habit of attributing to 
Spaniards. The men dress pretty much as we do, but 
the women are fond of wearing black, when they go 
abroad. T1:ie fashion of dress, in both sexes, I am 
informed, has undergone great improvement, since then^ 
free intercourse wi& strangers. The old Spanii^ji, of 
whom there are considerable numbers, are easily dis-^ 
tinguished by their darker complexion, the studied 
shabbiness of their dress, and the morose and surly 
expression of countenance : this arises, from their being 
treated as a sort of Jews, by those whom they were 
wont to consider as greatly their inferiors. They are 
also distinguished by not mounting the blue and whiter 
cockade, which is universally worn by the citizens of 
the republic. The^ same number of Chinese, could 
scarcely form a class more distinct from the rest of the 
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Tkie cam hmitf be a 
oflncd to n Ameriemmm del Smiy das to caD Ub a 
Sfoauaad. A ycaHi^ fdikm told sr, m mjesliBSwiqry 
Oat Ae aioiiks, fiw^ aad Spuwiiils woe gcaoaHy 
iMy aad woald flooa die at, wUdi he said was a peal 



I went rmmd to sereial of tte ^avckn^ of wliick 
tbeie aie tea or fifteca t h to o ghoat tte citj. I dadl aot 
trooble tte leader with a dcseriplioD of ttes, as by lo- 
fanag to books he caa kam dbeir boms, aadflieyeais 
IB wUch they were fbonded. All I AtSl say is, Oat 
ttose I saw, were ianariise aiasseii of buildings, paiti- 
cdaily tte cathedial, ^ridch ni itadf corcrs absost a 
whrie sqaaie* The latfiaal decorations are generally 
nA and q^endid, and tte ponqp of cafliolic n wahip is 
diq^ayed here, pretty nmdi as it is in oflMr paits of 
Ae world. My attention was aore attracted, by tte 
crowds of beantifbl wooMn, going and coming to the 
cfanrdies^ and die gracefiil degance of their cannge. 
They walk more el^;anfly than any women I ever 
saw. They are seen nsoally in fionily groups^ bat ac- 
cording to the cnstcmi of die conntry, sddom attended 
by gentlemai. There are usually a few beggars aboat 
die chorch doors, aU blind, or decieind wifli age. I 
am informed, diere are two c<mTents m the city, but I 
did not go to see them, as I was told the nuns were all 

old and i^y. 

A very animated and martial scene was ]Hresented 
to me, by the exercising of the regular troops, and ciric 
militia. The black regiments made an uncommonly 
fine appearance, and seemed to be in a yery high state 
of discipline. The civic militia is said to be fuUy as 
well trained as the regulars. I saw sev^al very fine 
bands of music. A battalion of slaves, c<«sisting of 
fire or jrix hundred men, was also mustered, and then 
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marched to one of the churches. With all these things 
going on, the city exhibited one of the most animating 
scenes I had ever witnessed. They are certainly a 
more enthusiastic, and perhaps warlike people, than 
we are; if they possessed, with these qualities, by 
way of ballast, something of our steady habits , and 
general stock of information, I think they would nearly 
equal us. 

In the afternoon, in company with Dr. Baldwin, and 
a gentleman with whom I became acquainted, I re- 
solved, if possible, to breathe the air outside of the 
city ; and being pedestrians, we resolved to take it on 
foot, though horses might have been had, either to buy, 
or hire for the trip ; the difference in price for these 
two modes of obtaining them, does not quite bear the 
same proportion as with us. It would have cost us, 
probably, one dollar and an half, or two dollars, for 
the hiring, while a very good hackney might be bought 
for ten ; but then it would cost, at the livery stable, 
three or four dollars a week to keep him. 

We directed our course up the river ; the doctor was 
very anxious to reach the open fields, for the purpose 
of pursuing his botanical researches, and I was equally 
desirous of reaching some high ground, whence I 
might have a better view of the city and its environs. 
We passed through a large square, the greater part of 
which is occupied by an extensive circus, open at the 
top, called the tor6y or place for bull fighting. It is 
capable of containing a vast concourse of people. But 
I was glad to hear that this barbarous amusement is 
£aist going into disrepute, and that few of the respecta- 
ble people now attend it. It is not surprising, that it 
should have been a place of fashionable resort, when 
it was attended by the viceroy and bis court, with 
much show and parade. Under the revolutionary go- 
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yejnments, it has been dkcountenaxiced, and should 
any member of the government attend it, he mingles 
in the crowd of citizens. But there may be a still 
better reason; these are amcmgst the ccmtrivances of 
monarchy, to withdraw the attention of its subjects 
from things that really concern them. The minds of 
these people are now turned upon much more impor- 
tant objects than bull fights. But the custom still 
prevails, and it would be imprudent at once to abolish 
it; in this, as in other matters, the reformer should go 
to work with a cautious hand. As lent is now nearly 
over, I am informed that the circus and the theatre, 
are to open ne^t week. I will here mention another 
instance of reform, which does honour to the present 
director. This is in abolishing the silly custom which 
prevailed here, as well as at Bio, of throwing wax 
balls filled with water, at people in the street, during 
three days, at the end or conunencement of the carni- 
val, I do not recollect which. He efiected it by a sim- 
ple appeal through the medium of the newspapers, to 
their good sense, and their regard for those manners, 
which distinguish a polite from a barbarous people. 

We continued our walk about two miles beyond 
the town, but appeared to be no nearer the open fields^ 
being completely enclosed on all sides, by what are 
here called quintas, which are large gardens of seve*^ 
ral acres, with abundance of fruit ^trees and vegetables. 
Many of these are owned by the inhabitants of the 
city, but they chiefly belong to people, who make a 
living by attending the market* There are very few 
of those neat dwellings which are seen about our cities; 
the houses here are chiefly small, and built of very 
indiflerent brick. The grape viae, however, with which, 
they are fond of adorfiing their houses, bad . to me a 
very pleasing appearance, parijk^ularly when loaded 
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with tbeir elquisite fruit. We stepped into one, vrhere 
our friend was acquainted, and were received with 
much politeness and civility by the inhabitants ; their 
count^Dances seeming to brighten up, when told we 
were Americans of the north. They treated us with 
fine peaches, pears, grapes, and melons. Instead of 
pales, or fences, hedges of the prickly pear are inyi^ 
riably used, which are planted <m the mound of earth, 
thrown up in digging the ditch on the outside. The 
soil is like that of otir best river bottoms, and its par- 
ticles are so fine, that the road at this season of the year 
is intolerably dusty. 

On our way back to town, our fiiend induced us to 
stop at a spacious mansion, where there resided a gen- 
tleman whom he knew, named La Rocca. This gen- 
tleman's establishment forms a prominent exception 
to what I have just been describing; his grounds are 
surrounded by a brick wall; Ms buildings, gardens, 
&c. all upon a more extensive scale. We entered 
through a lofty gate-way, into a spacious court. The 
servant informed us that bis master, .with several other 
gentlemen, was on the terrace at the top of the house, 
md at our request conducted us up. I was glad of 
the occasion, as I was told that there was a very fine 
view from this place. We were treated by La Rocca 
with great attention, and we found him a man of libe- 
ral and enlightened mind. He is a native of old Spam, 
but has been naturalized, and has taken an active part 
in the revolution. He pointed out to us a beautiful 
grove of olives, which he had planted after the Spa- 
nish ^system, which forbade the cultivation of this in- 
valuable plant, had been abolished. The other gen- 
tlemen who were with him, were his nighbours, na- 
^ tives of the country, and were sensible and well in- 
formed. I learned from them, that our arrival had ex- 
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cited great interest throughout the city, and that many 
conjectures as to our object were afloat. They seemed 
all to agree, that nothing of an unfriendly nature could 
be expected from our govemmenty and seemed to be 
yery much hurt at the unfavourable impressions 
which had been made in the United States as to the 
state of things in this country, by publications in the 
newspapers. They said that they had no right to 
expect any friendship or sympathy from us, if their 
institutions were really so vile as had been represented. 
They said, it was natural to expect, that as their 
enemies were not able to subdue them, they would en- 
deavour to ruin their character; and for. this purpose, 
they would seize and magnify every real, or alleged 
error, or misconduct. La Rocca here drew an ani- 
mated comparison between the state of things in Spain, 
and in this country, highly favourable, as may be sup- 
posed, to tl^e latter. He told me ilk was their intention 
to establish a government as nearly resembling that 
of the United States, as circumstances would permit. 
He inquired, vrith a considerable earnestness, as to 
the truth of a report of our government having endea- 
voured to obtain a cession of territory from the king of 
Naples, and laid great stress on the circumstance of 
our having no colonies, and from the nature of our 
constitution, not being permitted to have any. He 
said it was impossible for them to repose full confi- 
dence in the friendship of nations holding colonies, and 
they were sorry to see us deviating in the slightest 
degree from what they understood was with us a 
fundamental maxim. If we could have colonieis in 
Italy, we might have them in America, in Africa, and 
in Asia. 

As tl)e house stood upon ground somewhat more 
elevated than the citv, and not more than three hundred 
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yBxds from the river, there was a very extensive hori- 
zon in every direction. In a clear day, Colonia, on 
the opposite side of the river, is visible from this place ; 
but at present, as the atmosphere was somewhat ob- 
scured, and a stiff north-easter blowing, nothing was 
presented to the eye but a vast expanse of water, the 
Mosqueto fleet of sloops, and small coasting vessels, 
tossing about below us, and those of a lai^r kind 
anchored in the outer roads ; the whole having a very 
dreary appearance. On the land side, we seemed to 
look over the city, which covers an extent of ground 
nearly as great as Philadelphia, with quintas up and 
down the river, whose variety of fruit trees, with here 
and there a Lombardy poplar intermixed, exhibited a 
very lively and pleasing appearance; while to fbe 
westward, at the distance of a few miles, there seems 
to be a boundless waste of pampas, or grassy plains, 
without a tree or shrub. The whole population of the 
country is not greater than that of the city. In &ct, the 
real limits of the province are exceedingly circum- 
scribed. About forty miles north of this, is a large 
village called Luxan, at which the road branches off 
for CJordova and Mendoza, there commences a line of 
presidios, extending southerly across the Salado to the 
river Colorada, which marks the southern boundary 
of the province. This line of posts was originaDy es- 
tablished for the purpose of protecting the settlements 
from the incursions of the wild pampas Indians, who 
were then a most dangerous and formidable enemy. 
But of late years, they have ceased to be dreaded, 
and their incursions have only for their object, 
stealing cattle and horses.' While I am upon this 
subject, I will say something as to the manner in 
which the population is distributed in this country. 
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intending ta enlarge on the subject on some fiitare 
occasion. 

Under the viceroyalty, a line of two hundred and 
fifty miles north and south, and a hundred miles east 
and west, would have included the whole populaticm 
of the province; but this was distributed in a manner 
singularly unequal ; some parts being as thickly inha- 
bited as the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, and the 
rest as wild as the plains of the Missouri. Since the 
revolution, the frontier has been considerably extended, 
and this province, as well as the others of the uniim, 
which have been exempt fro.m the immediate devas- 
tations of war, iiave had a considerable increase of in- 
habitants. The city of Buenos Ayres, and its vicinity, 
probably ten miles square, contains about seventy 
thousand inhabitants; the villages of Luxan, Ense^ 
nada. Las Conchas, and a few others, with their cir- 
cumscribed vicinages, may contain from two to five 
thousand, and as the whole population does not exceed 
one hundred and five thousand, all the remainder of 
the province is left for the rest, not exceeding fifteen 
or twenty thousand in number. Immediately around 
the towns and villages, are the quintas of which I 
have spoken, chiefly appropriated to the raising of 
vegetables and fruits ; next come the larger farms, or 
chacras, where wheat, Indian com, and barley, are 
raised as with us ; but according to a very different, 
and as far as I can learn, a v^y inferior system of 
agriculture. These have not the same aversion to 
neighbourhood, as the old Virginia planter, who de- 
clared, he never would wish to live so near as to hear 
the barking of his neighbours' dogs. The mode of 
cultivating the earth, of ^iclosing their grounds, and 
their rural economy in general, would furnish many 
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curious topics; but these 1 must waive for the present 
The soil is^ undoubtedly, the finest in the world ; but 
they labour under great disadvantages from a defi^ 
ciency of water, as the streams, which are not nume* 
rous, are apt to go dry in summer. They are therefore 
compelled to make reservoirs for the reception of rain 
water, when at too great a distance from the river. 
Their crops are, notwithstanding, superior to ours, 
and are rarely known to fail. In the uncultivated 
waste which spreads around these specks of civi- 
lization, are what are called the estandas, or grazing 
farms,, which constitute the principal fortunes of the 
rich, and are of various dimensions, some as large as 
our townships, or even counties. They have from 
twenty to sixty thousand head of cattle, on one of 
these estates. Before the revolution, they were va« 
lued at about one dollar for every head of cattle; 
for the land was scarcely taken into the account* 
Since that period, the value of both has more than 
doubled. From this, it will be seen, that a grazing 
farm in the Opeloussa, of ten or fifteen thousand head, 
valued at ten dollars each, is worth as much as an 
estancia here of fifty thousand. The care of these 
is consigned to those half horse half men, of wbcmi 
I have already spoken, under the appellation of 
gattchas. 

Since the revolution there has been a much greater, 
disposition to settle in the comitry than formerly ; 
arising, no doubt, from the enhanced price of the 
produce of the soil ; and also from the greater safet;f 
from Indian depredations. Whether the people con- 
sider themselves more secure in their titles, I shall not 
take upon me to say ; but I am assured that no un- 
easiibess, or fear, prevails as to their safety 6toak 
Spanish invasion. La Rocca, and his fricaids, inquired 
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with considerable eagerness about the European emi* 
gration to the United States^ which they looked upon 
as an increase of wealth and strength^ the acquisition 
of which they appeared to envy us. They said that 
erery inducement was held out by the govenunent and 
people of this country^ to Europeans who were disposed 
to emigrate ; that lands were offered gratis^ with oxen 
atid the implements of husbandry^ to those who wish to 
cultiyate the earth. In reply, I told them, that there 
was little or no emigration to the United States during 
our revolutionary war, and even for some time after- 
wards, in consequence of the country being engaged in a 
war for national existence, the success of which was 
doubtful ; and even after it was no longer so, our ene- 
mies persisted in believing that we could not establish a 
govenunent. I told them that if they could satisfy the 
world on these two points, as we had done, they would 
have as many emigrants as they could desire, as their 
soil and climate held out even greater inducements than 
ours. 

, On the Monday after our arrival, it was determined, 
on the part of the commissioners, that I should wait on 
Mr. Tagle, the secretary of state, and request an inter- 
view on their behalf. 

- I accordingly went in company with our consul, 
Mr. Halcey. We found at the entrance of the fort, 
a centinel, and a guard of a few men ; although every 
person is permitted to pass without being questioned. 
To me, as an American, the circumstance of seeing 
bayonets stationed every where, was far from being 
agreeable. In our happy country we stand in no 
need of such barbarous usages. This military show 
about the director's residence and the offices of govern- 
ment is, however, but a remnant of the pageantry of the 
viceroys. There is, indeed, much more of it dis- 
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played^ as I have myself frequently witnessed, by the 
Spanish or Portuguese governor of some trifling dis* 
trict. 

In going to the office of the secretary of state, we 
had to pass through several others, in which a num- 
ber of clerks were engaged ; the appearance of system 
and regularity, which prevailed, would not lose by a 
comparison with ours. We found the secretary 
immersed in business, at his desk. I stated to him 
the occasion of my visit, and at the same time pre- 
sented a newspaper, containing the president's message, 
in which the objects of the mission were succinctly 
set forth. I stated to him, that the commissioners were 
desirous of waiting on him, and wished to be in- 
formed at what time it would be convenient for him 
to receive them. He replied, in the style of Spanish* 
politeness, that he was always at their disposal, and 
insisted upon my naming the time at which he might 
be honoured with their visit; the Wednesday following 
was therefore named by me. He is a small well set 
man, about forty years of age, of a dark com- 
plexion, with a keen penetrating eye. He has the 
reputation of considerable abilities ; he is considered 
a very able and eloquent lawyer, and has been a 
judge of the chamber of appeals. Judging from his 
physiognomy, I should say that he possesses great 
native sagacity, and quickness of discernment. He 
came into office under Alvarez, and has continued in it 
ever since. 

Our arrival produced a great sensation through the 
city in all classes of people ; it was every where the 
subject of conversation, and gave rise to much sur- 
mise ; for some days it in fact engrossed all the public 
attention. A small incident will sometimes speak 
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more than things of a thousand times greater import^ 
ance. In passing by the pyramid^ in the great sqnare, 
I observed^ that some preparations had been maJking 
for an approaching illumination^ on account of the de- 
claration of independence by Chili; I asked a little^ 
boy who was playing about it^ what wa^ the meaning 
of these preparations? " Por Ja funcion;'^ ** que 
fundon?" ^' Lafuncion d$ los diputadas" said he pet- 
tishly^ as if surprised atmy ignorance, *' de las dipuiados 
qm han Uegado de la America del norte"* I have no 
doubt, the government and the people, will make the 
most of the mission, and it will cartainly have a most 
powerful moral influence on the cause of South America. 
And what is this moral effect f History and experience 
9nfficiently shew that it is great, whatever may be the 
gaiise. Man is a moral agent, governed by intelli- 
gence, and Urged forward by the impulse of his feel- 
ings and passions. This is the fountain and secret of 
hiA strength and power. All the worth and value of 
man, in society, is made up of honour, character, esti- 
mation, and opinion. 

Still it is asked, what this moral effect can be? 
I am surprised that any one should not be able to 
conceive it, and it is one of those things that we 
foel impatience in analysing. None but saints and 
savfl^es are absolutely beyond the sphere of this 
moral influence. In being noticed by a respectable 
nation, these people are: led to think, that their arduous 
contest is at last drawing to a close, and that the world 



• " For the celebration:" *« What celebration?" " The celc- 
bralioB of the deputieflf— the d( patki who have arrived from North 
America." .. 
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begins to look upon their cause as just. And in the 
language of Shakespeare, 

** Thrice is he armed, who hath his quarrel just"' ^ 

In a word, it tends to rouse the despondent, to fix the 
wavering, and dispose all to contribute more cheer<- 
fiilly to the preservation of that which has been thus 
enhanced in value. They will be more proud of what 
they have done, they will be more watchful of the 
character of their country, and they will make infi- 
nitely greater sacrifices and exertions for its future 
preservation. Such is tiie importance whi<^h these 
people attach to the simple acknowle<]^pEn^[it of their 
government, that I sincerely believe, that there is 
hardly a man among them, who would not give half 
he is worth, that it should take place. And yet, un- 
accompanied by aid and assistance, one wcmld sup- 
pose it would do them but little good, but they think 
otherwise; they think it places them upon higher 
ground, and strengthens their cause ; that opinion itself 
is strength. 

The commissioners, on the day appointed, paid 
their respects to the secretary of state, and Mr. Rodney, 
after stating the objects of the mission, expressed 
the wishes of himself and associates, to wait on the 
supreme director. The secretary stated, that the go- 
vernment was highly gratified. by this notice, firom a 
nation of so high a character as ours, and he <^red jhis 
services to accompany the commissioners on their visit 
to the chief magistrate. 

Accordingly, the next day, about noon, we set ojEf 
to pay this visit of ceremony. On approaching the. 
fort, we found several hundred of the most respect- 
able citizens drawn, together by the interest of the oc- 
casion, their dress, appearance, and demeanour, was 
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tike that of pensKms of the same rank of society in tiie 
United States. Nothing I had yet seen gave me so 
high an opinion of the population. We found also, 
considerable numbers inside the fort, and crowding 
the entrance to the director's apartments. I can give 
no idea of the pleasure which seemed to be depicted in 
their countenances. They all bowed to us as we 
passed, and said more by their smiles and their looks, 
than they could have said, if each one had pronounced 
an oration. In passing through the different offices, 
to that of the secretary of state, we saw a great num- 
ber of civU officers and functionaries, drawn together 
by what s^ppeaxed to be no common holiday, and who 
showed us the same marks of respect. The secretary 
now joined us, and led us up stairs, to the apart- 
mexkts occupied by the director. We passed through 
a large hall, where we saw fifty or sixty officers, of 
tfie regular and civic troops, all in sploidid uniforms. 
They arose as we entered, forming a line on each 
side, through which we passed. In the adjoining 
apartment, we were met by the director, who, with the 
ease and affability of a polished gentleman, advanced 
to. meet us, and requested us to be seated. He seemed 
to be upwards of forty years of age, his stature 
about the middle size, a little inclining to corpulency, 
and upon the whole, his appearance commanding and 
dignified. SUs address and manners were those of a 
person accustomed to the best society, equally re- 
moved from coarseness and affectation. It was easily 
discoverable, that he was a man, who had been long 
accustomed to act a distinguished part in life. He 
certainly looked like a person who might be chosen 
by a nation for its magistrate, and no stranger could 
be surprised at seeing such a man at its head. 
Though a native of this place, his father was a Swiss, 
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who settled in this country as a merchant in early 
youth. His complexion is fair, with blue eyes; hi^ 
countenance expressive of intelligence and humanity^ 
Hc^ has the character of, great application to busine^s^ 
and of that temperate energy, so essential in levplur 
tionary times. Some> with no better opportunities of 
judging than myse^, but possessing much deeper pene* 
tration into the secret workings of the human heart, 
could discover, that, like Belial, all within was. false 
and hollow; but I must honestly acknowledge, that 
for my part, I could not. 

After the usual compliments, and some conversation 
on genera] topics, Mr. Rodney repeated, in substance, 
what he had said, with respect to the object of the mis- 
sion, to the secretary the day before. 

On this, the director replied to the commissioners, 
as follows : He declared, that for his country, and tot 
himself, he entertained the highest sense of the :hoIlo^r 
conferred, by this friendly notice on the part of the 
government of the United States. " We have long 
since been aware,'" said he, '^ that the most friendly 
feelings and wishes existed towards us, on the part of 
your country and government. We have ev^ re- 
garded . your country with enthusiastic admiration. 
We appreciate fully its high character for justice* 
disinterestedness, and sincerity, and it is beyond the 
power of words to express, how gratifying to u^s all, 
is . this proof of its good Mrishes. That there should 
exist a real and unfeigned friendship and sympatiiy 
between us is natural. We inhabit the same. portion 
of the globe, our cause has been once yours, and we 
are in pursuit of the same objects, which you have so 
J^ppily achieved. 

*^ You will see many things amongst us, to excite 
your surprise. . We .are a. people who are just begifh 

Vol, I. T 
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ning to be. We have had great difficulties to en- 
counter^ and have laboured under extraordinary disad- 
vantages. 1 feel confident^ however, that when you come 
to be better acquainted wifli our country, you will find 
that the most ardent love of liberty and indepen- 
dence, pervades every part of this conununity ; that in 
pursuit of these great objects, we are all united, and 
that we are resolved to perish, sooner than surr^idei* 
them. At the same time, we must confess with dc^p 
regret, that dissentions still prevail between difiierent 
sections of this republic, and which have unfortunately 
placed one of the most important portions of our country, 
in the hands of a stranger. 

'' With respect to the objects of ike mission, I an 
anxious to meet the wishes of the commissioners in 
every particular. I hope all forms of diplomacy may 
be waived ; fliat aU cominunications may be Iteld as be* 
tween friends and brothers ; that, whaiever it may suit 
the pleasure or convemence of the commissioners, tbey 
will address themselves personally to me, or to tte 
secretary of state, who Will always be found at leisure 
to attend to them.'" 

Mr. Rodney, having made a suitable reply to this 
address, of which I have given the substance, we took 
our leave. 

In the course of the forenoon, a General Ascuenaga, 
and some other officers of distinction, made their ap- 
pearance, for the purpose of returning our visit to the 
director, as I understand to be the custom on such oc- 
casions.^ The general made a long harangue, wMc^ 



* I could not distiii^uisl] between ofBcers of the regular forces, and 
those who were only of the civic militia, the latter being in the htLbti 
of wearing their umforms much more commonly than h usual trith' us, 
which giv^iJlie community more of a military cast 
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did bot amoiilit to much, and then to^ ins' leave. 
Shortly after, we were waited on by the city conhcil, 
or cabildo, and a numbto of other gentleikien of dis- 
tinction, and amongst them, a very sensible and inteHi- 
ieat man, Gascon, the secretary of the id^asury. Hie 
conversation, of course, on these occasions, was very 
general. They were all, however, complimentary to 
oitr country, while they spoke in a very hiitnble manner 
of the state of thihgs in their own. 

In the ^v6ning, a gUatd of honour and a band of 
music> with the batim OUenburg, a German officer, in 
tiie service of the republic, and some other officers, 
made their appearance in the pati6. It wsks giv^n to 
be understood, that they had come by the orders of the 
director. They were politely received by the com- 
missioners, but it was suggested in a delicate manner, 
that the guard could not be accepted. Upon this, it 
withdrew, but the band continued playing for several 
hours, and during that time, the patio was crowded 
with ladies and gentlemen, and by a great many that 
could not with propriety be ranked under either of these 
denominations. 

The dismissal of the guard was thought of sufficient 
importance to merit an explanation with the director. 
Mr. Rodney, and Mr. Bland, accordingly called upon 
him the next morning for this purpose. Mr. Rodney 
was going to state the circumstance, and the apology, 
when the director requested permission to anticipate 
what he was about to say. He said he was perfectly 
aware of the motives of the commissioners in declining 
to accept the guard. It was not offered under any idea 
that it was necessary for their safety^^ but that, accord- 
ing to the customs of the country, it was one of the 
modes of shewing respect to distinguished strangers ; 
who were, however, perfectly at liberty to accept or not, 

T2 
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according to their pleasure. He said, that in order to 
, satisfy his fellow citizens, who were desirons that every 
attention should be paid to the commissioners, as well 
as for the purpose of gratifying his own feelings, he 
was anxious that no mark of respect should be omitted. 
He had discharged his duty, and satisfied the expecta- 
tions of the public. 

If I might venture a conjecture, tiiis is one of the 
remnants of Spanish parade; and when the guard was 
ofiered, it was not expected to be accepted. There is 
scarcely a country in the world but ours, in which this 
practice of posting military guards for mere show, does 
not prevail ; and if we have seen here the foot-prints of 
liberty, it must be aumed, thctt the foot-prints ofdespa^ 
tism have not yet been worn out. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The Commisiionen Vmied by the Principal InhaMtanU —-Celebration 
of the Iiulepeiulence of ChUi-^The Bull Pighti and Theatre, 



^FTER an ineffectual search of several d^ys for a 
famished house, where the mission might be accom- 
modated, our consul, Mr. Halsey, had politely made 
an offer of his, which was large and commodious. It 
was accepted, though not without reluctance, from an 
unwillingness to put him to inconvenience. Several 
houses had been previously examined, but were not 
found suited to our purpose, not to speak of the ex- 
travagant demands of the owners. Some of the gen- 
tlemen who had taken lodgings, were glad to change 
iheir situations, in order to avoid being teazed to death 
by a certain race, not to be named in good (house- 
wifery. The brick floors of the chambers are sup- 
posed to favour the multiplication of these tormentors. 
For my part, I had been fortunate enough to procure 
a furnished room, for twelve dollars per month, in^ the 
house of a decent elderly widow ; it was situated in the 
patio, a beautiful aromatic shrub on one side of the. 
door, and a jessamine on the other, and the neatness 
and cleanliness which prevailed every where, could 
not be surpassed. T found my situation so comforta- 
ble, that I was unwilling to change it, even after the 
commissioners had been fixed in their new establish- 
ment. Donna Marcella was, besides, an acquain- 

T8 
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tance of some importance ; she knew eyery one in the 
city^ was shrewd and intelligent, and far from being 
inclined to hide her light under a bushel. Her house 
was much frequented by the middle class of people, 
and even occasionally by those of the higher ranks, if 
there can properly be said to be any distinction; for 
the equality prevailing in this respect, is much greater 
than in the United States ; the transition is very sud- 
den, from the respectable part of the community to the 
lowest grades; the difference can scarcely be consi- 
dered as founded on the difference of occupations, and 
not always on purity of character, and correctness of 
deportment. 

After the formalities and ceremonies of our recep- 
tion by the authorities of the state and city, we had 
next to go through the duty of receiving and returning 
visits, which was attended with no small consumption 
of time. The proportion of the military and clergy 
among our visitors, led us to form rather an unfit voura- 
ble opinion of their influence in society. In our cities, 
on occasions like the present, the most prominent per- 
isons, after those in public life, would be of tibe profes- 
sions, the clergymen, lawyers, and physicians, gentle- 
men in easy circumstancc^s, and merchants of standing. 
But some allowance was to be made for the warlike 
attitude this city hieis so long maintained, and the ten- 
dency of arms to arrogate all public attention and im- 
portance. I afterwards found, also, tibat many of the 
military figurantes were something like Dr. Ollapod, 
of the corps of thd Galen's head, not soldiers by pro- 
fession, but probably not wanting in courage to fkce 
an invading enemy. In the short and superficial con- 
versations which usually took place, much infommtion 
could not be gleaned ; they generally turned upon 
the political events of the country. They uniformly^ 
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spoke wi A great humility of their political traasactioBS^ 
but dwelt with satisfaction on flieir efforts in war^ and 
expressed no doubt or apprehension of their ultimate 
success. They lamented the want of general infoima- 
tion^ and in speaking of the Spanish mis-goyemment^ 
the neglect of education and morals was always the 
most prominent theme. The firequent changes and re- 
volutions amongst them; the dissentions .between 
di0erent provinces^ when a concentration of all their 
strength was necessary, and the instability of the go* 
yerament hitherto, were spoken of with evident regret. 
They contrasted these evils vrith the Elysian fields, 
which their imaginations represented to them in the 
United States ; the country where factions and dis- 
senticms are unknown; where tmity of sentiment and 
brotherly love every where prevail. This language 
could only be considered complimentary, for some of 
them, I found, wese not ignorant of our ^' faults on 
both sides," al&ough they had never read Mr. Carey's 
Olive Branch. We could do no )ess than compliment 
them in turn, and speak in high terms of the proofs they 
had given of national spirit. 

Among our most distinguished visitors, were Alvarez 
and Rondeau, tiie former a young man of twenty- 
eight or thirty, of fine appearance and elegant man- 
ners. He appeared to be extremely desirous of cul- 
tivating our acquaintance : his conversation was 
int^esting and intelligent. He had been in the army 
from his youth ; he is a native of Arequipa in Peru, and 
has several brothers at this time in the Spanish service- 
such is the nature of civil war. He is married to a 
niece of Creneral Belgrano, a very superior woman, 
both in point of personal beauty and accomplishments ; 
he possesses an elevation and manliness of character 
that would do honour to any country. Rondeau is a 
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small man, but of a firm and manly carriage, appo^ 
rently about fifty years of age. He was one of the 
prisoners taken by the British en their first invasion 
of this country, and carried to England, whmice he 
found his way to Spain, and served some time in the 
war of the Peninsula, but returned to Buenos Ayres, 
like other Americans, when his country required his 
services. He has taken a distinguished part in the 
revolution, was several times entrusted with the siege 
of Monte Video, and had brought it nearly to a close> 
when superseded by Alvear. He gained two victories 
over the Spaniards in Peru, but lost the battle of 
Sipe-sipe in November, 1815, though not throtigh 
deficiency of skill and prudence, which was admitted 
by his opponent, the Spanish general, Pezuela. He 
was, however, recalled from the command, and his po- 
pularity was for a time obscured. He has an amiable 
family, but like most of the distinguished officers in 
this service, his circumstances are rather narrow. 
Another officer of distinction is General Soler, a re- 
markably fine figure, six feet two or three inches in 
height, and of a very soldierly appearance. In pri- 
vate life, however, he is said to be dissipated, and 
some anecdotes are related of him which give a some- 
what unfavourable cast to the state of manners. His 
wife is a very beautiful but high-spirited woman. 
Soler commanded the vanguard which crossed the 
Andes, and for his conduct at the battle of Chacabuco, 
was presented with a sword on the field by San^Martin. 
This gave rise to a series of publications ; his enemies 
not conceiving him entitled to the reward : those who 
are inclined to take the middle course, say, that it was 
an act of generosity on the part of San Martin ; that 
the act for which he rewarded Soler, was in reality 
performed by himself, but that Soler had rendered 
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important semcest as a disciplinarian, and in crossings 
the mountains. Thus it will be perceiVed, that thiB 
same jealousy of their military fame prevails in thig 
country as in others. A CoUection of the different pub* 
lications of this description that have issued from tlie 
press of Buenos Ayres, will fiiniish some valuable 
materials for history. We were sometimes visited by 
Sarratea, who has once been a conspicuous member ai 
the government, and afterwards an agent of the court 
of London. He is a man of considerable talents and 
general information ; but from all I could learn, does 
not stand high in the govenunent, and still lower with 
the people. 

We frequently saw a venerable old man, Funes; 
dean of Cordova, and the author of the Civil History 
of Buenos Ayres. Few have taken a more active 
part in the political events of the country. JBb 
received the rudiments of his education firom the Jesuitii, 
and afterwards completed it' in Spain. He is an 
excellent belles lettres scholar; and his writings bear 
evidence of his extensive reading and classic taste.' In 
the year 1810, at a council convened by Lmiers asd 
Concha, he was the only one who voted in :fovour of 
acknowledging the junta of Buisnos Ayres ; when the 
troops of that place marched against Cordova, he and 
his brother interceded for the life of Liniers, and the 
bishop Orillana ; but as respects the first, without siic^ 
cess: He was afterwards a member of the junta of 
observation, and took an active part in the politics of 
the day. In the revolutionary convulsions which en- 
sued, he experienced his share of mortifications. He 
does not seem to have foreseen the troubled and dis- 
tracted state necessarily produced by such events, and, 
in consequence, to be somewhat under the influence of 
chagrin and disappointment. His interests and feelings 
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attaching him to Cordova^ his natiTe place, he U ia- 
olined towards what is called here the federatiye system* 
which is essentially different from ours; but he also 
thinks that until their independence can be accom- 
plished, it is absolatdy necessary to waive all preten- 
sions of this Jund, for the sake of a concentration of their 
stoengtii. I coltiyated his acquaintance with assiduity, 
and through him became acquainted with a number of 
ethers who frequented his house. The natiye priests, in 
general, though enthusiastic in the cause, and fond of 
indulging in eloquent declamations, are rather timid po- 
liticians. They want nerve for action, and they have 
a kind of time-serving suppleness, acquired by the 
early habits of slavish and monastic education. In 
the profession of (he law there is much more bold- 
ness, arising from their daily intercourse with the 
world, and ordinary transactions of life. Funes is 
thought to be rather unfriendly to the present adminis- 
timtion, but his hating withdrawn from political scenes 
is rattier to be attributed to alarm at finding him- 
•alf on a rougher sea than he had been accustomed to 
Bavigato.* 

A visit Was received from the bishop of Salta, a 
man of very advanced years, upwards of eighty, and 
who was thought not to be much attached to the cause 
of the revolution ; indeed it has been hinted tliat his 
residence here is very little else than a kind of re- 
spectful surveillance. He said little on the subject of 
politics, but dropped something about the want of 
stability in the government, the turbul^it and restless 
spirit that prevailed, and then shook his head. It would 
certainly have been a phenomenon to have found a re- 



* He is at this time President of Congresa. 
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Tolntionary patriot at hig years^ i^dth his pteyions cdii^ 
cation and babits. 

Mr. Bodney and myself paid a visit to a respectable 
old man, who fills flie oflSce which we should call -posit* 
master-general ; he appeared to be about flie same age 
with the bishop, but we foond him a much more agwe* 
able character, his conversation remarkably spri g htly 
and entertaining. He told us that he had oi^anized the 
establishinent, and had occupied the same arm«-chair in 
which he th^i sat at his ieA, upwards of fifty years. 
Although a native of Spain, he was attached to tiie 
patriot cause, having children and grand^ohildreB who 
were all natives of flie country. We inquired of him 
the news from Chili, and he informed us that from tiie 
last accounts. General Osorio was advaneing intotUa 
province of Conception, at the head of five or six 
thousand men. We learned, that besides die regular 
post establishment which brought the mail eoce a week 
from the different provinces, there w»re expresses con* 
tinually employed betwe^i tMs place an4 Chili, as 
also the provinces of Pem, so as to bring intelligeiiee 
from the armies of San Martin and Belgrano, with a 
speed almost incredible.^ He told us that his esta- 
blishment was so airanged, as to enable him, in tiie 
course of ten days, to collect horses enough for the 
different posts to enable the government to send leiii^ 
forcements of a thousand, or two Aousand men, to 
these different points, with a. rapidity unknovm in any 
other country. He said, that since the commencement 



* The joarney from Mendoza to Buenos Ayres, upwards of nine 
hondred miles, was performed by the express, Esoalem* in ^jt 
days, and from Potosi to Buenos Ayres, 550 leagues, by Dobo, in 
twelve days. 
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of the war^ he had contributed his assistance^ in send- 
ing three annies to Peru ; one of four, another of five, 
and a third of seyen thousand men, and in speaking 
of the perseverance of these people in the midst of 
all their defeats and reverses, he exclaimed, '^ Que 
pecko, que pecho, tiene esta gente!" ** What fortitude do 
tiiese people possess !" 

• We were also visited by Iregoyen, the secretary at 
war, a young man of thirty-five years of age ; he had 
been a cadet in the Spanish naval service, and had 
travelled a good deal in Europe. He is rather a shewy 
man, and from what I could learn, extremely ambitious. 
We were also vi»ted by members of congress, Zava^ 
letta> Pacheco, Villegas, and a number of others, 
▲mong the priests who called on us, was Dr. Belgrane, 
brother of the general, and whp appeared to be a man 
of solid and respectable talents. The term doctor, 
is given indiscriminately to lawyers and clergymen, 
but not to physicians; in fact, the science of medicine 
is extremely low in all the Spanish colonies, and it is 
^ery unusual to meet with, a Spanish physiciai) of 
scifaice and learning. 

Among our acquaintances, there were two or three 
with whom I was particularly pleased ; the first, a re- 
spectable old man, and a near neighbour, of the name 
of Escalada, the father-in^Utw of San Martin; this old 
man was what we should have called, in our revo* 
lutionary war, a true Whig. He has a large and fine 
family of children, and grand children ; his house, the 
place of most agreeable resort for all strangers, of 
any in the city. I frequently spent my evenings here, 
being almost always sure to find an agreeable party 
of ladies and gentlemen; the evening was usually 
passed in sprightly conversation, or in dances, which 
the old gentleman seemed to take a peculiar pleasure 
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in promotmgy very frequently taking part himself, 
though upwards of seyenty years of age : these dances 
were minuets^ to the music of the piano, touched 
by one of the young ladies. He had adopted a beau- 
tiful and interesting girl, then about seventeen, the 
daughter of a Spanish governor intendant> and seeme4 
to treat her with the same affection and kindness 
that he did his own children. The wife of Greneral 
San Martin^ was, at this time, living with her 
father, but appeared to be much dejected in spirits 
on account of her anxiety for her husband, to whom, 
from all accounts, she is devotedly attached. She 
had accompanied him to the foot of the Ande^ 
wished to follow his fortunes, across, and was, wit^ 
much difficulty, dissuaded. Perceiving that she piqv 
took in none of the amusements, on inquiring the 
cause, I was told that she had made a vow of some 
kind for the success of her husband, which I coul4 
not well understand. These private and imobtrusiv^ 
virtues in the family of San Martin, gave me a very 
favourable opinion of the man; the. excellence and 
purity of private life, is, after all, the best foundation of 
public confidence. There can be no dignity of cha- 
racter without them, and we are seldom mistaken in 
the purity of the actions of men, when this fountaii^ 
is pure. While in Bnanos Ayres, I have frequently 
heard San Martin and his wife cited as an example 
of a happy marriage ; which is by no means negative 
praise, in a country where morals are, unfortunately 
depraved, and where the marriage state is held in too 
little respect. They have but one child, a daughter, 
three or four years of age. Escalada is a plain citi^ses^ 
and has , nev^er taken any other part than that of 
a private individual, but he has been enabled, from 
the possession of considerable wealth, to Tender ser^ 
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^C6 to the cause; he presented each of us with copies 
of diffefent political works^ which he had potchased^ 
for the purpose of distributing gratis ; among them^ was 
a history of the United States, with our declaration of 
faftdependence, Greneral Washington's Farewell Address, 
Imd Other pieces. Besides his son-in-law, his wife^s 
tnrother, Quintana,* is in the army of Chili, and his 
two sons, ohe eighteen, the other twenty years of age, 
both gallant youths, are serving under the eye of San 
Martin. We experienced on all occasions, from this 
old gentleman, the utmost kindness and attention, and 
were invited by him to a splendid entertainment, at 
4k moment when his whole family appeared to be 
^depressed by the most anxious feeling for the fate 
of their near relations, exposed to the hazards of a 
dreadful war. 

Mr. Frias, a yotmg lawyer of respectability, and 
Secretary to the cabildo, was one of our most agree- 
able acquaintances ; his maimers were highly polished 
and iPefined, and he possesses a generosity of heart, 
ft warmth and earnestness of feeliiig, which shewed, 
^at although bom under a despotic government, his 
character was formed in a republic. He seemed to 
Ve peculiarly anxious to cultivate our acquaintance, 
and to acquire a knowledge of the details of our po- 
litical institutions. I derived considerable information 
from him, as well as assistance in procuring papers 
and documents. He has been married some years 
te an amiable woman. The ladies are much less 



* This officer was one of those who distingaished themselves in 
tfte defence against the British. See Fanes, Vol. IIL p. 4f 7. It is 
wortiiy of notice, thai many of those who are now most conspicoons, 
were distiogiiithed at ttat period } Dias Yelis, Viamonte, tad M^iitte 
de Oea, then but a yoath. 
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Addicted to litemtute than in the United States^ in 
general, but much more so than those of New Orleans. 
The Spanish literature is, in &ct, richei^ in shirks 
which combine moral instruction with amusCTftent, 
than the French; I obserred the sister of Mr. Frias, 
reading a translation of Pamela, and I learned that 
the novels of Richardson are much esteemed amoof 
them. 

Mr. Riglos is another of those, whose acquaint- 
ance we found particularly agreeable. He is of a 
highly respectable family, and educated in England; 
he is also a specimen of the youi^ South Americans, 
whose mind has been formed under the new order of 
things. He has nothing of the Spamsh teacnre aaild 
distrust in his d^ortment; his manners, like those of 
his countrymen, are highly polished, but without thi^ 
fastidious attrition to etiquette, which is so trouble- 
some to a stranger. This gentleman spoke the English 
remarkably well. The house of Madam BigloSy his 
mother, who is a widow, is considered one of the most 
genteel in the city; I have seen few ladies of matt 
polished manners, and I had frequent opportunities of 
meeting here, the most fashionable people* 

Soon after our arrival, we became acquainted witt 
a number of strangers, and some Americans settled 
here. We were frequently visited by the British 
officer, at present commanding on that station, a man of 
free and obliging manners and addf ess, bat somewhat 
inclined to be caustic and severe in his remarks, 80 
that considerable allowance was necessary to be made 
for this propensity, for at times, he gave a much more 
favourable account of things, than at others. Mr. 
Staples, the British consul, or agent, though a much 
plainer man, appeared to be more solid and judicious, 
as well as consistent in his observations, and having 
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been here several years^ he was qualified to spetHk 
with more confidence. He spoke highly of the natural 
good qualities of the people in general, but espe- 
cially of the agricultural population in the neighbour- 
hood of the city, and in the villages ; he thought them 
all highly susceptible of improvement, and stated 
many changes in their habits and character, for the 
better. He said, that the British officers bore testi- 
mony to their mildness and hospitality, when prisoners 
among them. The letters which passed between them 
and the .different cabildos, were published at the 
time by the officers, in order to manifest their gra- 
titude. A number .of the soldiers settled in the country^ 
and others, were with difficulty persuaded to re^ 
turn. Some of the officers declared, that, but for their 
sense of honour, they never would leave the country. 
The natives, in general, were delighted to see strangers, 
the very reverse of which was the case with . the 
JSuropean Spaniards, who regarded all foreigners ¥rith 
a kind of growling jealousy, as if they had any 
better right to be here themselves.^ Nothing more 
strongly evinced their mildness of character, than the 
rare occurrence of violence and bloodshed, in the 
course of the sudden changes and revolutions of their 
government. In being released from the shackles of 
their old system, and without any settled re-organiza- 
tiion, it was naturally to be expected^ that during the sway 
of the passions,,scenes, such as occurred in France, would 
take place. The general equality which prevailed, seemed 
to bring men closer together^ and to produce a stronger 
sympathy in each other's sufferings and misfortunes. The 



. . *■■ Siiiee the revolution, tbey are themaelTes Tegard^sd aa stniBf en, 
and the least favoured of any. 
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tnannph of one party over another^ even after the most 
yialeDt struggles^ was at most followed by the banish- 
miBat of a few individuals ; that in a few instances^ where 
the proscribed were put to deaths they produced the most 
HTely sensations on the whole community^ and its dis- 
pfeasnre was strongly expressed; that the vices of 
flie people^ were the vices of education only; that^ pre- 
vious to the revolution, they were brought up in idle- 
ness^ at least, seldom induced to embrace useful and 
Bdwitrious callings. The sons of Europeans weie 
never employed in the business of their fathers, who 
preferred taking any kind of a lad, that happened to 
be. bom in Spain ; there was a want of an interest on 
the part of the Spaniards, in the future welfare and 
advanti^e of their own o&pring.* They left them 
to follow the billiard tables and gaming houses, in pre- 
fisrence to initiating them into employments, which they 
aj^aied to think, exclusively appertained to those bom 
in Europe. The revolution was producing a sensible 
dumge throughout all society. 

From these gentlemen, and several English mer- 
chants settled here, we received every mark of atten- 
tion. Although few of them, beside the consul, said 
much in favour of the people, they appeared all to en- 
tertain a sii^cere wish for their success, which was. not 



*' Azara declares, that such was the antipathy between the £u- 
ropMUis and Americans, that it was felt e?en in the relations of 
fiitber and son, and an instance was related of a son, who impa- 
daatly told his father that he renonoced the relationship; that 
tiie Pampas Indians were his parents! But such instances must 
have been rare. I saw, in one instance, the daughter of a Euro- 
pean Spaniard, very warmly resent some general expressions, unfa- 
vourable io the Enropeaas, although her father was on the side of the 
rtvolution. 

Vol. I. U 
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at an snrprismgv considering the deep intere^ ttey' 
have at stake. Most of them express doubts of liMiir 
capacity to establish a solid govenment, from ttnoM 
want of information, and fh>m their Ticiooa habits ;- 
they held out the idea, that if (hey t?ere plactd 
the guardianship of some other natimi, for twenty 
thirty years^ so as to keep dovm their local 
tions> and prevent the recarrence of their iatemal 
revolutions, there would be no doubt of thm uttimate 
:mccess. At present, there was a want of stabiBlyy- 
tVom their having no settled institutions, or pottipwity 
men among them of sueh weight and influeaoe, as- 1» 
be able to repiess fectioBs. It was owisig to Ilii9 
cause, that the state had been so ft^nently split mpt 
with feuds and parties. The drift of all fliiB was not 
difficult to be discovered ; I have se^i^the sasne ideasf 
^ardianship su^ested in die Quaiteiiy Review; it 
means, the gmnrdianskip of Emgland^ But tbe^ dis^ 
covery of such a disposition on hei^ part would- cnlfr 
serve to excite unfriendly feelings towards her; tliqp 
discover important advantages in mntual iafi^roomte, 
and are very desiions of cultivating a good; nndes- 
standing with Oreat Britam, bat would be indignmfc 
at the idea of any design to exeroise a control over 
them. 

Our acquaintance with Mr. Bonpland, the compa- 
nion of Humboldt, was highly gratifying, especially 
to Dr. Baldwin. Mr. Boopland removed to this place 
with his family about a year ago, and is settled en- a 
quinta, about two miles friHU town. Swrii- n man in ^ 
great acquisition to the country^ in making known- ttif 
resources and advantages. Several French olBoenr 
were also introduced to us ; they had come hen to 
seek their foitunes, bat from their convecsatisn% Idia-' 
covered they had been somewhat disappointed 




^p^ctgisik>ti9, isvlAck wete not vetj mo^S^t^te of ttt- 
tiottwl. On^ of ftiett liaA made up bid mliid to tettim 
to Fraiioe; ^' tbin will b^ a flno codiftfy/' said lie, 
^ 9«diM nous 3erdm bien ^(fU$ terref iiirh^ii #e gfaall 
bB well tmdev gtrntmi.** Tbey comq^daiti of iSb^^ be- 
iiig' a ^od deal of jealosy 4m tho pant of the natNre 
officers^ at seeitig forelgtiers among thofti^ at wUob I 
was not at aU dnrpHsod. The Irisli officetsi ai^ bettet 
f cheeked thaift mf e4befi»; but in general those who 
teMer tbo derrick siust calcinate on meetilif witk 
many motllfioatioM ; the govc^ftumeat is sufflokAtly 
ildpoised to be libeial, ' Mi they are ndt ^ iHOl fe^ 
^ired in tiie atmy« It id highly jirObatble tk«t ^tm^ 
cakWei for thid had beittil ^v^, by their indfscretloh ja 
betraying tiMr feelingd iff mpetiofity^ whether real ol* 

fami, aad by thdf ^ttlng tip pi^6t«h9io^ fh^ bate tfot 

l^^m aAyle td f^iali^. ItK^y do vM i^eCt, tbal Auifllg 
l!Md ^re^tract^d war^ M&tiy takaftfle Offieeid lik¥h fe[#0& 
fbWAd^^oi^ tiie tM^tives^ dbd tkatt the fdk^^^ «f IK^K^ 
eontttries hav^ U gVMtef iaoliMtita t6 tfiw pk>f)9di#0n ^«¥ 
ikm^, tfiiaa foi* My o€Mr jiffitrMiif. . 

I fbdUd iirift d(»^ Mg^, fh^ tk6 iioM ua^e'ilfdiM^ 
taj^Kdeatatkmd'as l6 fh^stdte of ilfflipld tU^ tof^mtf, 
Vfete made by §om^ of our o#h oOo^ftih^il^ «^ ^ft^^^- 
vation id> botv^^r, fo^ ^ rAe&as g^erdl. FfoA th^dtt 
1 hfltd eitpeetM don^&thitfg ffiffiiteni; I had ^tpedtc^ to 
fiHdthem> 

** To tW^f virfutfi very ithltr, 

• ' r. .. • ; • . . • . 

bMt whdflier oirttsg W tN tMAt tfT ifnttflgfag if^ pi#^ 
qpiri^ at Homid, .^ tifti* cli^milista^cb of bebg tf€f«t-i^ 
dentally conne c ted witb «omo of the laetiens, which 
afe aLway^s tirafeni^ lit proportjon ia the smolM^is'' of 
their numbers, and M A«4r il^Mten^; eoM^Htt' it i^, W(A 

U2 
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some of them were very desirous of producing uii£b^ 
Yoorable impressions on our minds. On the superficial, 
on thos0 ahready disposed to be biassed^ and on the 
warm hearted and generous, whose opportunities did 
not enable them to judge for themselves, these persons 
were sure to fasten, and too generally succeeded in 
implanting prejudices. These persons immediately 
surrounded us, and were extremely anxiow to be clo- 
seted, in order to disclose damning secrets i^^ainst the 
men now in power, as if it were the business of the 
mission to sit in judgmwt op the political conduct 
and motives of those who had the management of the 
goyemment, like the visitadores under the ^Spanish 
system^ As the secretary of the mission, I .was |mr«> 
ticularly exposed to this kifid of impprtunily, from a 
supposition that I would be a convenieiit channel; 
and through curiosity, I sometime^ attended to whalt 
they had to say ; but I was well aware, that errors 
came, generally, unbidden, while truth must be sought 
far with diligence. I found it necessary to institute 
an inquiry into the characters and situations of these 
individuals, in order to asc^rtaiii the d^^ree <>f credit 
which they deserved. To extract information that 
might be depended upon, from tliis dross, required 
every variety of test; I found few among them pos- 
sessing enlarged and liberal views, independently of 
their being linked in with some petty interest .Some 
who were connected with, or were friendly to the pri- 
vateering business, seemed to be very bitt^ against 
the administration, and had lately made a discovery 
that Artigas was the true patriot and friend .<>f his 
country.* I had no great difficulty in discovering, 

.1",/ ' " ■ I ■ I ■ ■. ■ !!■ I, I m pi»— 1^^i^w^|^■ ) 

* It is not more than a year «r eighteen liwHtlis ago eiuee m 
knew any thing, about Artigas jn this coimtry. T . 
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that tbis arose from th^ir impatience for a war witk 
Portagaly whose commerce could be preyed upon to' 
much more adyantage than that of Spain^ now almost 
driven from the sea. The indep^idence of South 
America^ virith these foreigners^ chiefly American and 
English, was only a secondary object; no one can 
doubt that> with them, the primary motive for enter- 
ing the service, was to advance their fortunes. It was 
now whispered about, that as the government of 
Buenos Ayres could not be lurged into a war with Por- 
tugal, the privateers would enlist under the banners of 
Artigas; that is, they would send over commissions 
to the Banda Oriental, to be signed by him in blank. 
This design^ however, was studiously concealed, as 
otherwise it might be prevented by the government, 
and, at all events, be disapproved of by the public. 
The inveterate enemies of the administration among 
the native citizens, would naturally coalesce with 
those who agreed with them in this particular, how- 
ever they might otherwise dislike each other. From 
our experience in politics and parties, we know that 
in such things there is nothing wonderful. About the 
time of our arrival, it was also hinted, that a revo- 
lution, as they called it, was about to take place ; hav- 
ing for its principal object, to make war against Por- 
tugal. But in conversing with the sober and rational 
part of the community, I could learn, that however 
they disliked the Portuguese, and their taking pos- 
session of the Banda Oriental, they considered it evi- 
dently their policy to avoid war as long as possible. 
They distinguished between a contest with Spain 
for independence, and the war between Artigas and a 
nation, who had no pretensions to the sovereignty over 
Sowth America generally. It was a private and local 

U 3 
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WHP: between Artigi^ wd the PortugHbese, yfhkk wiMl 
QPt neeessariljr connoted witti tbo genial c^iis«» It 
was brought q)i by Artig£i3> in conseqQettce of Usi^ 
fevoU, and i)i|l083 he cfiose -to enter iiito ibx> ^oiifed^i-^ 
W^f, be h^d no rigbt to e^cpecjt any a^ptota^ce ftoM 
th^ other proyinces, more eepeciaUy as be )ia4 ui« 
vaded op0 of tbem^ and was contuioally en^batraAsinf^ 
t^ intercourse between the others.^ Jt was asked^ 
wbat object could be gained, even if by tbe assistance 
of the confederated provinces, the Porta^ese coidd ba 
coiLpeUed? As long as Artigas decliaed mteriag inta 
the union, of what importance was it that this t^iitorir 
should be in bis possession, or m the pKxssessiMi of 
Portugal, or of any other nati<m that would remain at 
peace ? The case was different whm in th0 pti$9eHkm 
qf tke Spanmrds, they co^d annoy the commerce of 
t|ie United Provinces, by holdiag the fa^y of thta 
livOT ; but after Having expelled tJmih they were such 
caeded by an enemy scarcely less troublesome, in ttie 
very man who was now urging a war wiA the Por^ 
tuguese. Independently of these consdorations, it 
was iMfKrudent in Uie United Provinces to try the 
doubtful chanpes of a war with a new enemy. A war 
witiii ^ Portuguese would be a powerful diversicA 
in favour of Spain, as it woi^ld compel the patriots ttt 
withdraw their troops from other quarters^ atthesamii 
time that it would greatly inqiease the expenses of 
the war, and expose their commerce ta be serioiisly ifi^ 
jured by the si^erior naval force of PortugaL At dik 



• The roving bands, or monfoneros, sient ovicr by Artigas, do litft 
nlcrcly distmss Utieitos Ayrcs, btit aM tbe other pfx>yhH;6a, l>y ctrt* 
ting off tb«ir connexion iK^th tbeir Mnpajriiuii, imd tbus je<^>ardl»< 
>»« tlw ^Hiie of general cmfuj^tpation, to |^i^H&l)i» ffmtp piW^* . 



> 
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events; Buoios Ayxes had enoiigh to conteud wUk 
ake^y^ aod it would be folly to .think of a new wai^ 
mthcKut <an .adaquajte 4>b|ec t 

I heoama acquaiated with several pecsons who ve 
engaged in a «mall trade with Artigas^ j&om this place, 
and who aie in the habit of visiting him frequently, 
IThey seemed to be worthy xespectable men, but rather 
of narrow views ; they took great pains to impress 
ev^eij one of the mission with a favourable opinion of 
Artigas ; but after the most careful and strict exami- 
nation to come at the reality of what they ui^ged in 
his behalf, they only increased the unfavourable opi* 
Aion I had begim to entertain. They said that he was 
a plain old mai^ with no show or parade, that he has 
110 riches, -and indulges himself is none of the luxu* 
oes or ornaments with which mea are generally 
pleased^ that he is the true fiiend of independence^ 
and the genuine lover of liberty^ that the Spaniards 
offered him Ji brigadier's commissiosi, which he re- 
fused. They also said much of his good intentiom^ 
and keen, discriminating mind. Jt was observed by 
one, that he was a gseai; lover of justice, that when a 
cs^^t was brought before him, there was no chica- 
iieiy of the lawyers, no artful subt^uges, his sentence 
was passed at once. They admitted, as to his poverty^ 
4md mode of life^ that he had never known much 
obe; I could not, therefore, see any great merit in 
this. As to his refusing a bribe, I thought it rather 
an eguivocal evidence of integrity, because the cir«> 
/cumstance of its being offered, shews the estimation 
in which his integrity was held by ihe person makii\g 
Jthe offer. I considered it a much| higher complimen 
to the other genersds, that no attempt had been made 
to Iffibe them. They admitted that he was absolute, 
(bat he had established no civil government, and had 
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no fonn or constitntion whatever; but they declared 
Hiat this was owing to his present situation. When 
I asked them if they thought him a proper person 
to be at the head of the confederacy^ as the chief 
magistrate^ they at once admitted that this wonld not 
do, that he did not aspire to it, being conscious of his 
own deficiency in edacation, and in the necessary ta- 
lents to manage the affairs of a regular government. 
I asked them if it was his intention to be entirely 
independent of the United Provinces ? They said not, 
but that if there were men at the head of the government 
who pleased him, he would join it. I inquired whether 
they could tell me his ultimate aim, if he neither 
aspired to be at the head of the confederacy himself, 
nor was determined to be entirely independent; for 
the idea of his waiting until some persons to his liking 
should assume the reins appeared to me unsatisfactory ; 
since, in all the different changes, not one could be 
found to please him. It was evident, that his «unity 
was not to any particular men, from his unwillingness 
to take part in the congress of Tucuman, formed from 
all the other provinces excepting Paraguay, and those 
in the actual possession of the Spaniards ; they replied 
that is intentions were good, that he was a truly honest 
patriot, and a great lover of his country. 

We can only infer the intentions of men from their 
acts ; let us for a moment examine what has been the 
conduct of Artigas. To form a just estimate of his 
pretensions, it will be necessary to cast a retrospective 
glance at the early events of the revolution, and also 
to consider the relative importance of the population 
he is supposed to represent. When Buenos Ayres, in 
1810, established a junta independent of the tanporary 
governments of Spain, she stood perfectly alone in the 
vioeroyalty, although its metropolis, Banda Oriental, 
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Toposed under the royal government.* A revolutionary 
movement had been attempted in the city of La Paz, 
but had been put down; the Spaniards were, therefore, 
also triumphant in Peru. Buenos Ayres was thus 
hemmed in by enemies, who were in possession of the 
tipper branches of the river, and who had command of 
(be waters of La Plata, so as to bar her communication 
with the sea; her first step was to prevail upon those 
provinces, which at present compose the union, to 
assist in expelling the Spanish authorities, from the 
whole extent of the viceroyalty. The enterprise, ac- 
tivity, and intrepidity of Buenos Ayres, took the lead 
in organizing and marching armies, for the purpose of 
effecting this object. Paraguay, of her own accord, 
expelled the Spanish authorities, and has remained ever 
since unmolested by any external enemy. Buenos 
Ayres was, at the same time, obliged to contend with the 
Spanish armies in Peru, and to prosecute the siege of 
Monte Video. She twice obtained possession of the 
provinces of Peru, but was as often compelled to sub- 
mit to the fate of war. The capture of Monte Video 
has already been related. Without the assistance of 
Buenos Ayres, the inhabitants of 'the Banda Oriental, 
would never have been able to have expelled the Spa- 
niards, if they would even have attempted it. What 
then was the least to have been expected from the gra- 



* Banda Oriental was but a district or county of.lbQ inten^ 
dency of Buenos Ayres; the conduct of the EurppeaR.^fpaniardj^ 
in refusing to acknowledge the government, of the ci^p^ltal of the 
intendency, was regarded as a kind of treason, and thus denou9ce4. 
Artigas ^ouldy no doubt, consider it trlsason, if any of the smaller 
districts ilhder him should renounce his authority, by following his 
own principfertif anarchy. By reading the observations in the Intro- 
duction, the question will be t^ore clearly understood.. 
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abide, generoaity m justice, of thU 4is(zictl- .CectaioIyT 
to J«ve joined tiie CQDfederacy«— upon its jOwh ieoDS? 
'Sh'; upon the sajae ierms witti the other proiduicesp 
Jt gb true, a jealousy did prevail^ of the .ascendaac|r 
which Buenos Ayiaes had acqniced ; an ascendancy ab^ 
stately necessary to have eausted somewhere. Sat 
Um abuses^ which could at worst have been only tem^ 
{K>raryy weve remedied hy the general congress, to 
which an the provinces (with the exception of those 
under the immediate contronl of the Spaniards^ of 
Paraguay, which had achievod its own independence, 
and Banda Oriental^ which had revolted under Arti*- 
gas,) sent thdr deputies to TucujEuan to deliberate on 
the omnmon welfar^. Passing then, ihe provinces of 
Peru, which are forcibly Joept dowii, that of Paraguay^ 
which is under no direct obUgattons to the confede- 
xacy^ and the dispwU Ues hetmem Bamda OjULEjfTAii 
wd tie United P&ovi^cesu Let us, for a moment, 
consider ttieir ^compaxatiire weight in the politioal 
^ale« The United Provinces contain little ^short of 
Ave hulidsQd tboupwd seids, entirely firee from the 
piole^tion of a f&mgn enemy » They possess ajt 
ext^Qsiv^ *0€wmeroe with all the world ; they axe in- 
creasing hi popula&Mi, and are cultivatiiag ^ the arts 
p£ peace. On the other sidei, the oountry of which 
Artigas caUd lamself the chief, together with4ihose under 
his protection, contains, at the outside, fifty thousand 
souls, the greater part of whom are far from being the 
most valuable citizens ; an enemy is in ike possession 
rsf the tnost impoitant points, having controul over ibm 
settled itihaT)itants, many of whom are dissati^ed wiCh 
i^Utigas; a country without commerce, and without 
government; without attention to the education of 

* This inclndes ciyftizcd f ndhtns. ^et the report i>C Mr. Oiaham. 



f^^h, and 4mlmm rapidly from ii» stftto ^ dfilim^ 
ihm. Is it not «inj|ist> 0^ such a eommlry M ti»is> <)r 
]fo lea^ers^ sh^nM iMtompt ta tfarwurt tte yims of Ae 
eoofoderacy^ ^r a)bo«14 be aft^gantmoiigii to4enainioe 
tliegQneild goyepam^nt a^ ^rea^erow? 1)1^ iemtoiy, 
it is trse, is TahiaUe ta tbe eoofediemipy^ and ite po$itraft 
important. 

Is there any personal digniiy la tilie ehai^acter m 
abilities of Aitigas* that wo«ld justify bim in dietatsin; 
to tbe rest of tbe pi)oy incest For my part, I cm^ aea 
aolbing in his conduct^ tha4; desenres ti^ iiAme of a 
frfend of liberty and independ^pkce. He bas not even 
declared independence from Spain» nof bas be evfsr 
satisfactorily aanounced bis Mansions to his fm^comr 
tiymen* It is an leasy tiung to dftes np a charaeteir 
with a few sonnding phnuws* loalcalated io dec^sm 
Ikoue, who do ndt take tbe tnmble to inqiiro "wfaefher 
tiiey are acoompteiied by the isobataace. £1 it rUJaoal 
to sn^i^ose^ tbat in a qnami between auoh a man as 
Aitigas^ er the people wbom be sways^ witb aU the pro^ 
Tinces of ibe union, that be skoold not ho in tbe 
wrong? I ittcye ^vm tbe subject a moat impartiat wol^ 
aa9piai;tion, and it is utteriy impaasible filr me io ceme 
to any other Qcmdmien. There is nqdonbtedly a amritt 
i^ bis being able to nwairtain the war as be does; and 
flie wpmoi^ sHnd le. apt tp bike aides ariitb Aase who 
seem to baye Ibe most difficult partto act, eren wlien 
it cannot but condemn tbe «a»ae in which they aie msi^ 
(Caged* Artigas is admfied as an intrepid and daring 
bader, detemined and persei^efing^ tbongb in a bad 
^fmasL, and in aeality of tmiall importanoe m tbe canse 
of Sottlk American independenes. 

The adTocates and fliewds ^f Aitigas, of whom I 
ba?e been sfpeaking, wove also in farew ef Caii«ga, bat 
avidcnlly far the saaie ttaaon; tim mmihf of jOtrnva 
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and his friends to the existing government 11ier6^ 
were some among the latter who appeared to be ex- 
tremely virulent^ but their numbers small; they were 
chiefly persons immediately connected in the fortunes 
of Carrera^ and whose minds had been soured by dis- 
appointment. They took great pains to detract fix>m 
the military capacity of San Martin^ and bestowed 
abundance of epithets and harsh names ; but I heard 
nothing like a direct charge of dishonourable conduct, 
either in public or private life ; in fact, what I heard 
from these, his enemies, tended greatly to increase my 
respect for his character. Their story was, that the 
people were continually calling out for Carrera; that 
they wished to be commanded by their own officers* 
But where were these officers, when the Spaniards 
held possession of the country ? Why did they not 
call on them at that time ? If this be true, all that can 
be said is, that they manifest their gratitude in a most 
extraordinary manner. The two factions in Chili are 
well known; prudence would require that these fac- 
tions should be kept down. The possession of the 
country by the Spaniards was entirely incompatible 
with the safety of the United Provinces. A single 
glance at the map will suffice to satisfy any one on 
this head. They were, therefore, justifiable not . only 
in expelling the Spaniards, but in placing things on 
such a footing as to prevent the recurrence of the 
former mischief. The same course would have been 
pursued by us, had we made ourselves masters of 
Canada, during the late or revolutionary war, and 
file same principle would have justified us in taking 
possession of East Florida. No impartial man 
doubt,' that San Martin would have been justifiable in 
excluding the leaders of both factions from power, and 
accepting' the authority which was tendered him. I 
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could ui^e no stronger reason^ fhan the fact stated in 
the report of Mr. Poinsett : " Unfortunately, this coun* 
try has been divided into two violait and irreconcilable 
factions, by two powerfdl families. The Carreras 
and Larrians, both equally anxious to liberate their 
country, and both using every means in their power to 
obtain the command.^ The fact is not denied, that it 
was in consequence of this rivalry, that Chili fell a 
prey to the royalists. What was then left to San 
Martin, after having expelled the common «nemy? 
Was it not his duty to prevent the renewal of these 
contentions for power, which in all probability would 
have exposed (Thili to a second conquest ? By what 
means was he to do this? Either by expelling fhe 
leaders of both factions^ in which case he would «x« 
cite the dissatisfaction of boft, or by seliecting one of 
the two. It seems he jyreferred fhe latter ; whether b^ 
cause he oonsidered O'Higgins the best patriot/ or that 
he had fhe strongest party, I am unable to «ay. My 
own opinion is, fhat he found O'Higgins les^^disposed 
to be carried away by those local and narrow in* 
terests, which have constantly marred the ^great cause of 
emancipation'; and> on the contrary, williug to join 
with the United Provinces, Jn order to render it 
secure. 

What is, in foct, liie present situation of C%ilij 
smce fhe royel authorities have been expelled ? !»> 
stead of beinf ovei^wered and oppressed by « rufli^ 
less despotism, her ports have- been thrcyvm^open to 
all fhe world ; she bsMensibly, to say tte lesbt, hw^ 
govemmeiA of her own^ -aUhough. tfane has net yet 
be^i allowed to. form a regular and peiinaiifaiA consti-^ 
tution; a woric whidi oagiit not ie be done' with too 
mucji haste. Wheflier ^Ifcere be any -seieret iirfhiencii 
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tttctehp^ by thd Uttfed Proriiice^ii hf tho Briti A, m 
by my othet nakHm, I i^gaiii il of little momeiit il 
e^Ompanoon toF the dtr4ct 46mimkM 4f £)miM. It is 
•ertain that Ae canSea her fl^, has a fleet aud afmy^ 
iil'fieeiy petttiitted tht use of arom^ eouis^ no^y { ibay 
Mter into- tMittids, ov paetoy with foie^ pow^s^, and 
1$ publMji tekB(9wtedg6d by A#^ Vmted PfoviiH)eEi> 
as M ittdej^eodtat natkfn. Thi^ is auidiy better thw 
b«ibg. a rttntfUte/ oppressed colouy of ^peiiii<i whoa 
Ihwrrofltosod tO' tiie eiijcfyitieaiof these esselltial rfgM^^ 
aay s^bjei)(knr imposed by Uie Umt^d PiiDTmcQS wiMC 
ber oi^ c^ iffeny short dwatiML^ Possessing t^i4eo the 
physicat st^engfli^ with^ tibo moaataiM luf » borsi^y if 
hi ntteillf iivposstblo tiMt n stGito of suhjlkotii^ immtd 
]m^ tisistf It is^ mnob WO10 pffohabto that Chilb trMf 
^ adiwttag^ shle iio^ ei^ysji wfh a pftpvdntinD 
iMArO' lM>taogeMMs^ aifd ^onqpaot, with fimdo onS 
IMimsriaMh losapiveofaioMy ifo>dd bo ^Ue ta dioto^o 
(of (he.ottes leptdilics^ £yei^ AOWf* aoootdiogr tcT sUmo^ 
iba ior thoK^pkt U^ 1m M>tQ poworfiil tb^ the' UoMsd 
Rloykiomti hftr .ngial» fosoois^ m^yiosttoiie lily v stfpe^ 
tH>iw Mid. o^ieiir thOi.honofir of the Idte ^to9y of 
Mafp« ho# Keen awMdod to^he^ by eome ^nrito^^ Bhh 
Hail) speahii«^ mev^y^ fet { pieteadf tHj n^ siq^Ov^ 
natural insight into the secrets, sinister policy, way^ 

^tBift» flidtai> mA : >ii a wwi ii i moTatt i t s ^ of tito leofliie Mten 
i»|lio$ef«eiifH(rtmss I :roga«d it oa«4iipfiy/^^ 
tllil^rQhi)!! «id tbo^ XJfOtod^^ JPfomeoii iHKto cannlhRid 
their stre»fl(fa to tfatr oomi^oii iO<^i£io«. by <j«rtiiiih'>tt hut 

j It was fi^qiMMtly Sllgteste^bf tbo'^ndo^of Gio^ 
xepi^tibQt: thoff^povcia pi^ was fiieAUy te>^^ Vinlod 
SWm .white >tbit nf Q?U^llpm kk faloli*d tcr t^o ftii# 
<ish« !;i»te|wdod (Us MreIs^«B i^ MTr for.thar|liii|Mm 



p^€M^ ot eiM&lSAg file nq^B^an paMjr ()f iSie 
UAifed l^tes. It caniioi^ tie sitppe^ed flmt- m^ deeomf 
6t tUeir es^eeiisire' loife to* ^, AM C^Mraii ii^mM 
iliegfeel: aii;f tiling fintt hi^iM' eendiic^ t^ffie iiiMtM of 
their own country. It h visitf pkieitf fll^ intiefest ti 
betib paattit» to eiiItSyaf(» ik- g^Oi MdcmteBcRllgr \^th 
fliie Briti$li> and to- derfte ftoti^ thiefiH^ lOt ti»e afisi^btaiieci 
19^ cftn ; it w<rald be felly te eiA^r la i^jeef i6. If 
tt^i^eopfe of CMH, iH' gefteral^ are frlMcBy te t^, M^ 
i firmly belieYi^ ^3r i^e M, of wbttt importeuie isfhcf 
piri<v«^ opibioii of a f6W iiiAtMnetl^? Wo dhouM 
d^me file firiendahip' Md' aflbctkm of Ille^pOopfe Of Gift 
a»d not of Son^ flhilte ot* O^ffigglttot i^el^> iMMd^ 
tilei^ were '^riiieiB^ «nd' (tte po^le afokte^: I oin at^ 
HoBstif cotice9¥t Wkat ^totife oouMf aMaaCH^a^ govern^ 
meiit set op iitttosO e&tttitjnM, ki ttfecfStg 6u» prdlkfiei 
good ^1 ttta trimi^i^, 6t mff ttii^ ^so that o^ 

Bot iBe^e ate^ iloHliiR idt^^ liaiM^ 
W OketO'Be'pOrsoild'l^ tl^obofttiyi '^Ms BoMra^MM;^ 
itt' oW pttBBfC^ papers, Ikttd iioit OOtttfo^iMf, tdb iM^ 
ej^jMef iM^^l^OnttP/oiHMif^ MO^dEfkMlt^ fh&nit^ tile CSlitf^ 
/mi ^tir% fhMf ii»' a d^KfiMt iUfittbr;' bof T OHil IbA' 
tiy^so gtmtfettiM, fliiif if ttojrffiittk t(f etffot i^ nafidotf 
fMfi^ itf-Ordef tlt^ MbaofM ^ir pif¥MJ6 'ptttpd^i 
ttoy afO' i^rtMAy ' ittiMta^^ What eft^Of tttfj^hf fi^ pro^ 
duced on th§ jtfiQpleof Cbilu by holding, jwt the idea 
tiiat our attachment to the Carrera party is so greats 
that l&e onYy ob$t^do in tfi^ tiiray^ of otfr'ac^bwli^glheiit 
of their independepCe, is fKeir exclusion £rom,tt&egoyem- 
msa%[ I know apt{ but' f^, can aflsum^ tiienpi,,. Uu^l'^ mn 
dftsliiring to aakaoidodge tttiv > goMnanost^i iittri Ilia 
pveseMi doM^ wt^ toilets AfOm anl^^alhjit to» OnHig||itti| 
and partiality for Oarrera, any more than aiefusid^of 
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the same as aspects the United Provinces^ arises from 
dislike to its supreme director and c<mgress, and friend- 
ship for Artigas. These, I hope, are but trifling consi-* 
derations in the great and important questions ; let 
these men, and their partisans, dispute as they please 
about their respective claims to merit. 

The principal cause of those contradictory accounts, 
that we so frequently see in our newspapers, is the 
ready ear which strangers give to the tales of these 
disaffected persons; [they do not stop to investigate, 
nor, indeed, have they the time or capacity.* They 
do not reflect that those who are unable to gratify a 
deep revenge, yet derive satisfaction in caosing their 
enemies to be hated, and in representing them in the 
most odious colours. They lose no opportunity, and 
leave nothing undone, to infiise into the breasts of 
others the 3ame inveterate hatred they feel them- 
selves. . Pas^uig strangers are immediately accosted 
by these people; superpai^oes, commercial agents, 
and others, have their minds poisoned by their tales 
of , grievances and oppressions; they adopt and give 
ihese^ (;|ircul^on without stopping a moment to in- 
quiry, how £Eur they are reooncileable with probability*. 
The common accounts, therefore, of the character and 
views of thi^ South Americans^ ought to be received, 
from such sources, with great distrost. .1^ extracts 
of lettors published in our newspapers, are generality 

■ '^ ■ ' H i ll ■ ■ ll ^ l Ij , 

, * ' ' i I ■ 

* The foUowipg extrftct from Nile's fi«sister needs no conunenti : 
*' The same letter informs us, that every tiling is under the 4i* 
rebtioii W the priests, iOid executed at ti^e |N9ilit of flie hayokiet, 
Am th^ ebngress/ fe; Biit a brief letter ito^tte editor of Uteres 
gi8ter.firom Mn Rodney, obsorvies, ^'ililut¥e been •greiealiljr sum 
lurised ^iHi the appearance of tiling ill 4is[ iCQUQlrj.'^, y^. jgin* 
F».3S7. ■.•••'•:--'. 
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derired from persons of this description; they tak^ 
their impressions from some discontented individual^ 
wfao> 'probably, if seriously called upon, would lu^ve 
sufficient regard to his character not to give them his 
confirmation. 

A few days after our arrival, I was a good deal 
amused with a young American, with whom I had 
some slight acquaintance. He came to me, and in a 
kind of half whisper, as if afraid of being overheard, 
and a mysterious face, related to me all those horrors 
which I have already noticed, and many more. I 
asked him whether he had been long here? Whether 
he bad been much among the different classes of the 
people; whether he spoke the language; and whether 
he had ever been out of the United States before ? He 
answered all these questions in the negative ; but said 
he had obtained his information from several gentle- 
men, who had voluntarily tendered their services to 
give him correct statements. I asked him . if he were 
intimately acquainted with them i how long he had 
known them; what were their characters; whether they 
were free from bias or prejudice, or linked with one 
of the smaller factions of the country ? He did not; 
know, and had never reflected upon these matters ; but 
they seemed clever people; he saw no motive for 
^ir deceiving him; and he thought, he could trust to 
his own judgment, as . to ^the pro liability or improba- 
bility of what they told bipi*. I asked him what he 
should think of a JPrencbman, or English^sqi, or Spa- 
niard, who should come to our country with the, in- 
tantion of remaining a few i^Kmths, in or4er to tslu^y 
file „gwii^ of the people ^d gq^mment; and- in- 
stead bf mttking hiinselfifiCAiiainted.jWith the, j^fier-^ 
ent classes. fiff pe^i^e, b^. contend, /^ith the opinions . 
of a few df Jkis own. cquntrjTincp^ accidentally met 
Vol. I. X 
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with in the streeta ? There are, no doubt, occasional 
prodigies, who, without ever having been out of their 
own country^ or having travelled much even in that, 
unacquainted with any language but their motha: 
tongue, by force of wonderful native sagacity, have 
been enabled, at a glance, to penetrate all the recesses 
of society. The ordinary mode, however, of acquiring 
information^ is much more slow and tedious. It is like 
one finding his way through the woods ; he must take 
many a wrong path, before his good stars will direct 
his steps into the right one. There is, however, an 
easier way of avoiding such difficulties ; and that is, by 
having his opinion formed before conub^ to the country^ 
which can easily be done by becoming a partisan of onQ 
of the factions, and receiving its political creed^ with 
becoming faith and submission. The young man, some 
time afterwards, told me he thought he had formed his 
opinions rather too hastily. 

In a familar conversation with one of their moist 
intelligent men, but entirely friendly to the present 
administration, I ventured to ask him what was the 
nature of the complaints of the provinces against liie 
capital, and whether it was really true that there had 
been an abuse of power towards them. He adxnitted 
that there had been causes of complaint, both on ac- 
count of the acts of the government, and of its agents; 
but, said ,he, was it to be expected that every causa 
of dissatisfaction could be prev^ited:? 13iere ave local 
demagogues enough to aggravate* and magniQri these 
complaints, and- thus exasperate a people nbir a^Mni»t 
tbmed, heretofore, to thndc for themselves on pnbib) 
afiairs ; and, therefore,' Msily led asttay. Meie^. ssilA 
he, is one oiP th^' great! ttffioulties im^ have^ ha£U tbt 
struggle with in our ccmtest fort k^jiefipndence; Eadb 
province, or govermnent, as well' 'aii' eaeh petty^diiN 
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tilct of such province, altlioiigh zeatotis iir the com- 
nwrn canine, wishes to pursue its own coiirisc?. ft, 
therefore, becoiides necessaJry for fhe capital to exeA 
itself continuaHjr to htrag ttietn to^ uAite their efforts^. 
To this salutary end, compnalsion and coercion are, 
somi^times, uitaroirfable ;^ but they can neter gire plea- 
sure to those who feel Uiem. Here is the true reason 
lor the dislike to Btienos Ayres ; and yet, such is the 
inconsistency of the human passioils, shotdd the con- 
test terminate happily, she will he r^arded as the 
cbnita^oh benefactress^. We were not inattenti^ spec- 
tators, saiti he, of your lalte contest wiA Gf^at Brf- 
feSn, and we obfeeirved that your conf6dterative' sy^teni 
opposed great obstacles to yoro? carrying on th6 \^t 
with eflSoiency; sevtettd of your states almost r^fhi^d 
to- Join; a:!id your general government appeared' to 
wwrf pother ft)- coferce a uafon: of your strength and 
resourcels. Pronr this, your can readily concefre' th6 
difficulty of coercing a peoplie who haVe formed the 
most ext^vagant ide^ of indlependente^ aild who, 
enjoying a momentary security frbm Spain thrbugfr th6 
very itieaiis taken by Buenos Ayres, are, notwith^ 
sfanding, desirous of placing' themselves beyond' her 
f^bntrol; And what, sir, wottld b^ the result should 
every province and petty district follow the example 
of Artigas"? Buenos Ayres wotiM" not be able to i^ise 
tfiose armies which hove kept the Spanish poWtir iA 
eheek in thb upper pro vinbes, and which, like the 
iltbiie of Sysipfius; thn^at^s tb rOlf (Ibwn and cm^ll 
those below. Salta, *¥ nctiman, Cordova; MenddzU; 
ftad the 'rest, eftch' acthig in it&o\vn way, WOtdd'sfe^a- 
iMtely falP an easy cbhquest to the amiy of l^iin^; 
iMch WW I'equites^ the colhlflned forces^ of atf tb" ite- 
sisti The^'ca^iikl would be reduced to very ntodW 

X2 
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limits, its resoorces would be cot off, its commerce 
with the interior destroyed; and, although we should 
make a brave resistance, we would probably be sub- 
dued at last, and this flourishing city, like Monte 
Video, Caraccas, Cumana, and Barcelona, would ex- 
hibit only a heap of ruins, instead of being what 
it is now, the most formidable enemy to the Spanieh 
power in America. The re-conquest of Chili, which 
has filled the Spaniards with despair, would not have 
taken place ; Paraguay, which hugs herself in her iur 
glorious security, purchased by the blood and treasure 
of Buenos Ayres, could not resist the Spanish army 
descending from Peru, or ascending the Parana; and 
as to Artigas, although he might for a time enjoy his 
wild independence, in consequence of having no fixed 
habitation, yet this would not be the case with the 
inhabitants of towns, and those engaged in the pursuit 
of agriculture, should Spain resolve to adopt the plan 
of extermination which has been followed by Morillo. 
The war in Peru could not be continued a sii^fle mo- 
ment without the aid of Buenos Ayres ; for what 
ultimate object could be gained by mere bands of gue- 
rillas, unsupported by a regular army ? Buenos Ayies 
has introduced a regular system, the want of which 
has given such advantages to the Spaniards in other 
parts of America, and she has been the nursery of 
officers, regularly instructed in the newest and best 
principles of the military art. This is no time to be 
pver scrupulous about form, when we are endeavouring 
to save the state from threatened destraction. . -. > 

Whatever weight there may be in these renuuki^ it 
is pertain, that very little gpod ^^n£^ is evinced hj 
ithpse persons who form their opniions of what they 
see and bear in these coi|i)ifries, h^ applying the rviU^ 
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and principles they hate acquired under an Order 

of things entirely different. It requires a mind ren- 

• .... , 

dered liberal by the contemplation of human natute» • 
under it^ various modifications^ to judge correctly o( 
any foreign country; this is one of the reasons why' 
the obsenratioins of strangers are regarded by the 
people bf the countries described^ as ridiculous and 
impertinent. A Hollander admires no country that is 
hot flat and marshy, the Swiss must have mountains,' 
and the Greenlahder thinks there is ho feast without 
whale-oil and blubber. 

About ten days after our arrival^ the independence- 
of Chili was celebrated in the city. The illumi^' 
nations^ and other public demonstrations/ were con* 
tinned during three successive days^ as is usual on 
all occasions of this kind. The flags of Chili, and 
the United Provinces, were suspended from the cabildo, 
and the independence of Chili publicly announced 
by handoy or proclamation, in the plaza. The 
]^yramid of the revolutioh was elegantly ornamented 
with flags, and a variety of patriotic inscriptions. I 
observed great satisfaction expressed in the coun-^- 
tenances of the people, especially thoSe of tiie country, ^ 
very different from the stupid gaze of amazement I 
had remicuiLed at Rio. In the afternoon, the youth 
from some of the higher seminaries of learhing, 
about seventy or eighty in number, marched to the 
pyramid in procession, headed by the professors, and 
after reading the inscriptions and making their ob- 
servations, dispersed. Soon after, the boys froni 
the different schools marched with fliags, in different 
companies, to the number of at least six or eight hun- 
dred. They formed a hollow square, enclosing thO 
pyramid, and raised the national song; each side of a 
square singing a stanza in succession, and the whoI<» 

X 3 
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joiaiog in the chorus, at the same time waving their 
fiag^. When they had suiig their hymn, ijfome of 
t^iose who excelled in speaking, stood forward and 
delivered patriotic orations. After (his, a dialogqo 
was kept up for some timis, which consisted of ques* 
ticms put by cme for the sake of the answers given by 
ajiother, cimtainipg some simple jNropositiims of poli- 
tical and civil liberty, or patriotic sentiments, togeth^ 
with professions of veneration for their religion. The 
combination of such expressions as ^' las derecbas del 
hombre,'' and '^ nuestra santa religioH catoUcaJ* had 
a strange effect to nky ear, but I do not, for this, pre- 
tend to condemn it, although it differs firom what I 
have been accustomed to, circumstanoes may render 
it necessipry and proper here. I am disposed to be- 
lieve, that the rising generation aie far from being 
inclined to superstition and bigotry ; the dai^er is, their 
neglecting religion, which is so essential to every well 
regulated state ; it may be prudent, also, to associate 
im the minds of their youth, the cause of religion with 
that of their country, so that both may be esteemed by 
this means, more sacred. Few of these boys iq[ipeared 
to exceed twelve years of age; they were dressed, 
in general, like those of our cities, but a proportion, 
sufficient to be remarked, were a good deal bronzed, 
the greater p^t, however, had good complexions, 
and ^jX had animated i^d expressive countenances. 
Amongst the crowd of people collected in order to bo 
amuse^ or to catch the fire of patriotism from this ex- 
hibition, the figures which most attracted my notice, 
\9es^ several of the g^ucdios of the neighbonring 
pampas, who sat on their horses with much gravity and 
ciwiposare, appar^dly pleased with what was passing, 
but that pleasure very faintly expressed in their 
countenances. Theie is po doubt, that these exU- 
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bttiims IMist iiat^ a poweriM effect oa «iti classeii of 
ioi^ely^ ailnl^ with Ae yowlliy tfae^ give rise tb senti^ 
meiits vsA feeling maeipwriMe fitoin HaxSk veiy ^xist* 
mot. I^^vmiAsfyvM, OoA it is the cuMofai^br tile 
bojni i» i^ thhrngh the aame cetemony once u.wddu 
I faavp been ifiibniied> ibat mach more of tins enthn- 
siasil, ttesenriblix^ "fliat of the French revohition, |itb^. 
vailed aonve' time ago, froBi which, it has been in-; 
ftired/ &at the inteirest ih tiie eause itself is oa. liie 
wane; in thiis, hovmSfer, I icto not aglree, but rather 
heliey^ ftat It k owing to its liaving settled down mto 
sometl^g more deej^ aand solid (hah the first effier-r 
Tescei^e of public spitit; there is evideatly, less de-^ 
mcmstration of enthclsiasm in the cause of independence 
&i out countr^) than during ttte t>eiiod ioC tiie reTolution> 
but no one cm suppose that it Irests upon a less solid 
ibundftfion. 

t'rinted copies of the cteclaration of independence 
of Chili were sent to each of the commissioners, to- 
gether with medals, struck on the occasion, in gold 
and silver* I attended a theatre in the.evenkig^ where 
a fundbn, or cer^niony, was got up for the occasion. 
I shall defer the destiriptiott df this ainusefadent, until 
I shall make ^oine fctfthet obseivatidns on ' flie evtent 
just destribed. From this public and solexiin ex- 
pression, there was no room left to doubt, . that the 
i4ea of holding Chili in subjection, had. nothing in it 
of reality. This I could gather from a thousand minor 
d^cumstances, whild oh the spot, which produced a 
much stronger conviction in my mind of thisir sin- 
cerity, ths^L any thing t am able to slate. As the re- 
conquest of Chili has been variously related, t will 
give the reader what I have been able to collect from 
the means and opportunities afforded me. 

The first revolutionary movement in Chili, was at 
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Santiago, the capital, on the 18th of Jnly, ISIO, when 
(he captain-general, Carrasco, was deposed, and the 
Coont de la Conqnista was appointed to succeed Um. 
Ok the 18fli of September following, a meeting was 
held of the great land holders, in the city before men- 
tioned, and it was determined to establish a provi* 
siooal government, on the same principles witti .lliose 
set np in other parts of South America, to govern for 
(he time being, in the name of the king.* Mr. Poinsett 
observes, that the Creoles of Chili rejoiced at the 
success of Buenos Ayres, '^ they wished to follow 
what they considered a noble example, but were le- 
stmined by their natural timidity/' But the impulse 
was given by the arrest of three of the principal in- 
habitants of Santi^o, Ovalle, Roxas, and Vera; (he 
two first were sent to lima, the latter, a Buenos 
Ayrean, feigned himself sick, and according to Mr. 
Poinsett, '^ from the castle of Valparaiso, whei6 he 



• It is stated in '* The Oalline," that << the jiuita of Bnencw 
AjrreSp conscious of the advantages which wonld result froi9 the 
prtvyinces of Chili joining the reyolntion, sent to Santiago^ Don 
A. Jonte, a person well acquainted with the inhabitants of that 
capital, with instructions, to endeavour to hasten the deposition of 
the. Spanish governors ;*' also, that when the revolution took 
place, Jonte remained there as charge d'affaires, and in that ca- 
pacity', succeeded in persuading the junta of Chili, to send three 
bimdred men to 4he assistance of Buenos Ayres, p. 149* The 
aspiAeinent, or gazette extraordinary of Huenos Ayres, of Felmiary 
IBth, 1811, contains a letter fnHU the junta^ of Santiago, maidng 
a voluntary tender of assistance to Buenos Ayres, which was re- 
ceived with the strongest expressions of gratitude. The junta of 
Chili, at this time, was composed of the following persons: tiie 
Marquis de la Plata, Dr. Juan Martinez de Rosas, Ignaeio Cmri^erm^ 
(father oflLe Carrcras,) Francisco Xavler de Reyna, Juan* EMriqim 
Rosa^Sy with two secretaries. 
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was c<mfined, incited, ttie Chilians to reclaim their 
countrymen, and to protest agrainst this act of oppres- 
sion, which he represented as the prelude to a general 
persecution of the Creoles. He excited their fears to 
such a deg^ree, that they gathered courage from des- 
pair, and addressed a strong remonstrance to the caj^ 
tain-general, wMch alailned him, aiid induced, hiin to 
recal those gentlemen hie had accused of treasonable 
practices/' This step was followed up by deposing 
the captain-general, as already stated, and the e8ta«« 
blishment of a provisional goy^mneht; a* iaeasure 
which naturally led to others of a still bolder cast^ 
until they were fairly launched^ < on the tenipesliious sen 
of liberty. When Mr. jPoins^tt speaks cif the ^. na^. 
toral timidity" of the Chilians, I :presume he does iiotr 
mean that they are any way defident in cehstitational^ 
courage or eoterprii^; his meaning is to "be gafliered^ 
from Mhat he says of the cotnposition of the' society/ 
the prevalence of the feudal system, withput its war-> 
like character ; nearly the same reason why no' revo^- 
lutionary movements hav« taken place in Lower 
lima.* ''The conditicm of the people of Chili is* 
differ^it from tliat of any of the other Spanish c<Jo-»> 
nies; the country is for the most p^lrt in the hands (rf* 
large proprietors, who let out: tbeir landd to' tenants^ 
upon the condition of personal service, and of the 



* " In Lima there has been no revolutionary movement Hie- 
landed estates are in the hands of large proprietors, and are caitivated 
b J slaves; they are fearful that any attempt to change the form of 
government, would be attended by a loss of their property, and from 
the great number of blacks and mulattoes in this viceroy alty, the con-' 
test would probably terminate in the same manner as the revolution of' 
St. Domingo." 
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payment of « m#deniite rent kk produce ; lam ike laiid<- 
kNrd may, at wiU^ drhre the l^nat from his tasm, or 
aagment tfae Tent aoMrdbig to tfae mcieased vahfe^ 
The Anottm am deterred from improYmg their hoosea 
or laad^ and conteirt diraiiselTra with laising what 
ia Baoessary to pay Ae lanAord, and to aobsiflt their 
6«n]Jlie$ ;. noit of tiro large, estates are grazing farms, 
and the personal serriceii of die tenants consist^ prin- 
eipally 9 in tending the catde; ttey are expected at all 
times, howofer, to be ready to obey the orders of the 
landlord." It is not at all aorprising, that the land- 
bcddars, or arififilcracy of <ftdli^ shoald hav« beoi timid 
in beginning the reyolutioii^ All agree> however, that 
the population is good, and that the difficulty of ele^ 
mating thrar oonditiofi is not Ipieat^ and that macii^^ 
has been done towards it jcinoe the late oatpalsi^i of 
the Spaniards^* In Buenos Ayrea, nottilsg of this^ 
I(]itd existed, the pooplo> were ess«titially demo^ 
cratic ; and, conseqneafly> less titnid than tiie rkii 
landholders of Chiii^ who had mach at fitake, and 
were, therefofe, mom exposed to Oie has^urda of a 
diange, whose confi|e<pien(Ma tewtdnot easily be cal- 
oaIated« Thp same cansei I am eonvineed, haav^ry 
iaadiembairassed the progfess of Ae retolntion in ofb&t 
parts of Soath America, agi well €ui fn New Spain> i^lo 



* Nobility has been entirely abolished since O'Higginsy (or, if 
yon will, since San Martin, for I bavp be^ril him cenftured for it by 
a Britiah officer, at BaenoB Ayreat,) beoama director. Mr. Bland 
states in bis report, that the nuq^atgot, or feudal privileges,, 
have been in like manner abolished* What more important steps 
to eleyate a people ? A oonstitution ! a coiMtitutioB 1 some cry 
out ; but is It not by such measures that they are fitted ,fiir « con- 
stitution ? 
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ib^ storet i^ tbe greatcf mergy m ^ ^opuMiim if 
S«eiios Ayrofi, is tUa demMmtie ebiiacter of ite p^^' 
poUtiaa. 

Tfa^ )rekir alter the wftilxiikm, iJk^tii, iSU,) « cim*' 
gt9»B WM called from {he nerenl inoTftioes Df €Uii; 
but ill <be wean tifli6, the saitte fetnfiies were mA «ii 
foot by the andiencia^ atf in BueBolB Ayies, wiik a ▼iew' 
oi giviag fte asceiidfuiey to the Spoiiaxds* Figaerba, 
a Spanish officer^ who bad beea taken into the aenrioa 
of file junta, was the instroaeoi by wbioh lliis was ta 
be e&cted. He attempted to put down the patriote 
on the day appcnnted for the eleeticm of liie dqpntiea 
c^ Santiago ; a batfle ensued mk the puUic sqpiaie, in 
which the royalists weie defeated. On this oocasMmy 
the elder of the three Caxreiasy (sons of the nesubeF 
of the junta^) then « major of grenadiers, groatly 
distinguished himself and made a; commeaoemenf of 
the important part wbieb be afierwards : acted in Ae 
affairs of this tooantry** The* Hudtaaeia was put down, 
the chamber of appeals ^rtabUshiad, lUid the vioerojr 
banished. , 

Disputes soon alter took place in the ooi^^ress ; the 
members for Gonoeptiont clonq^btted titat this portion 
of Chili was not hiAy ve^iesehted. The dispi^ 
was finally sesttled between the piovinoea of €ton€^|H 
tion and that of Santiago, as would a.ppeajr by a kind 



■*>»« 



* This is the Carrera of vhom I have spoken ; like many other 
young Americans, he was senring in the Spanish armies when the 
revolution broke out in America, and made his escape in order to 
enlist in the cause of his country. He has published a manifesto^ 
justifying his eondnct, and criminating his politictil enemies; it h 
well written, bat there is no reason why the good old rule should be 
departed irpm ia tlUa iastance, audi afiertm partem. 
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of treaty, containing articles of confederation^ signed 
by O'Higgins, on the part of the province of Ckm- 
ception. In this paper, the name of Carrera does 
not appear. The congress, after this,«proceeded in its 
sessions for a time, with apparent harmony, and passed 
the various decrees which have uniformly marked the 
incipient stages of Ae revolution. There was much 
to be done before Acre could be said to be any positive 
advancement towards civil liberty. A vniter in the 
Maryland Censor, professedly an advocate of Ge- 
neral Cairera, (as he appears to think him entirely in 
the right,) makes a remark which deserves attention: 
**' It may be necessary here to remark, that the vihsAe 
power was, at this time, in the hands of the Iiarrains; 
betwe^i them and the Carreras there has always 
eadsted a family feud. We believe firmlj, that bodi 
fiunilies were the friends of liberty, or to speak more 
correctly, of the independence of South America ; for 
these unhappy caunirks have never known cwU liberty 
under the authority of either** While tiiis ad- 
mission from a writer who avowedly takes the side of 
Carrera, satisfies me of tho; uselessness of entering into 
the questicm of the comparative merits of the parties. 
Lam not a little surprised at the pains he has taken to 
enlist the public feeling in fiEtvour of one of them. Wifli 
respect to the concluding part of what I have quoted^ 
if the writer means that civil liberty as is enjoyed in 
this country, was never experienced imder either, he 
only says, in other words, that the revolution in Chili 
was not attended by a prodigy ! We ought to look at 
the previous condition of the people, and see whether any 
change has taken place : that the great work should be 
perfected in a day, or a year, or even ten years, was not 
to be expected by any rational man. If the writer means 
that there was not as much done as might have been ex- 
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pected^ he ought to have stated^ specifically^ the quantum 
of improvem^it that we had a right to expect ; for with- 
out fixing some standard, it is difGLcuIt to come to any 
agreement. Some men are much more sanguine, per- 
haps visionary, than others, and some, perhaps, ex- 
pect too little ; the man of experience and discretion 
will avoid extremes. It is far from my intention to 
go into a minute examination of the family feuds between 
the Carreras and the Larrains ; I have said enough to 
show, that the profit or advantage to be derived from 
settling the merits of the dispute, would not repay the 
difficulty and labour of the investigation. This is cei^ 
tain, that it has been the cause of serious nusfortunes to 
the country. 

After the affair of April, 1811, the next occasion in 
which the Carreras were conspicuouS| was in Sep<* 
tember of the same year ; when, at the instigation of 
the Larrains, who were then the leaders . in fhe coor 
gress, the three brothers, the eldest a major, and the 
others in lower ranks, attacked tibe artillery barracks, 
and seized the commander: this officer was an Euro- 
pean, and suspected of be^ favourable to the princess 
of Brazils. Mr. Poinsett states, '^ that after this ac- 
tion, some reform was ma^e in the representatioir> ai^ 
the congress commenced business by inviting all who 
were ininucal to the present order of things, toi retii^ 
from the kingdom. They rendered the clergy inimici9j\^ 
to the cause of independence, by forbidding thenx 
to receive any money from their parishioners^ for the 
performance of their clerical duties; assign^g ,a m<h 
derate salary to the cto^^es. io, lieu .€)f fe^s^ l^bi^^ 
passed an a^t manumitting the^ ,^^e ..o^spris^ .^ 
slaves, ^a«d declared,, that all., jslayes brpju^ht . iwt^ 
Chili afler this perio^^ ^^hould receivi^ ^eir. firee^j^ni^ 
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after six months residence. Tbey opened the ports 
to commerce^ and jmbfisbed commercial reguMSoast. 
The members of the cabildo were made elective; The 
first jrnita^ or executive council, was composed of seven 
members. The straggle for power between ffie fiunSy of 
the Larrains and that of the Carreras, commenced at this 
period. After the successful attack on the artillery bar^ 
racks, the eldest was promoted ta the colonelcy of 1h6 
grenadiers, and the youngest to thait of the artillery ; 
from the- barracks of tiiese officers, a remonstfttice was 
addressed to the congress, which induced thM body to 
dbpose the junta of schren, and to appoint an- ex^eutive 
of five. The eldler Carrera entered into tibe govemment 
on this occasion. This junta did not long endwe flie 
contirof of the legislative body,, and tl^' c^ngr^ss- was 
Assolved on the 9d September, :i^l. Some of (Me itteitf<- 
bers of- tiie executive resigned on th»^ occasion, and< a 
tkew juntas was formed^ consisting of ibt&^- pidrdoM*; 
T. M. Carrera, J. Pbitares> and' JP. M^. C^rda. 'Rk^ 
mend)ers of the sout&ern' provinces ptDfested loudly 
against tMs' flagrant' hreacH of the privilegBs of the pBB^ 
pie, and upon fiieir arrival in Ckmception, et cited tlieir 
constitnents to oppose the executive olP Santiago, and 
tcr taSsB up- arms in defi^ce of their rights.^ If these 
&cts be correct, and tiiere is uo' reason' tb doubt them> 
ifie Carreras are represented^ a& commenoing the civil 
ftrad; if not by usurpation; at feast by bi^'Aanded 
and- flagrant outrage. The statinnent of Mr. Pbin:- 
sett, is supported' by ^* The Outline^/' Uut in strong 
ranguage of rcq^obatiott. ^'The Carreras bcAig'en^ 
<5omraged' by tHe liappy* rescft on tiie^h< of SejdfeiM^ 
ltor> <brmed^a pSto for pladi^ tMiteselv^'' af fhe* head 
dfilie goV^nuneotv oheof them wa^- mt^br ii^ the gie^ 
liadtetB, anoffiera cap1%iin in thi^' attilltvy. Having 
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suoceeded in rgauung an ascendancy ^ver the men mi 
tileir diieTent oofps, Hiey put tkemselves^ at the head 
of the treopg on the 15th ot Hovemibw, iSLly and 
compelled ii» coagvesa to depose the membem: whidk 
composed the- jimta> and to nonuiHite in tiieir stead 
Afee new members, one of whom/ was J. M. CaneNU 
^e junta decreed that a new regiment of cavakyv 
which was called grand guardia nacionml,, should be 
formed, and JP. M. Cairera was appointed colonel of 
it, that they might succeed in keepi$ig their usuatpid 
power. Thus stipmgthened, Ibe junta pioceeded te 
dissolve the congress ;. wln«h they did onk^ tite- 2nd of 
Decembef, 1991. The new junta was entirdb^ biassed 
by the Carreras^ tot whon^ the^ ]FOung mUitarjF vrnm 
likewise devoted* They ruled without control^ audi 
notmthstanding the aebiowledgnient mt king Sbrdi^ 
iia&d> which had been made by the proeeedinf > g9vei» 
ment, they ehaaged the Spanish foe ^ a triK^eloured) fiag^ 
The> Caarreras Ad- not peaceably* enfoy tiieir asmpad 
power, they' were threatened with four conspikaeies; 
which they suoGeed<»d ik^ suppressing." 

It appeavs ttett in^ consequcoiee «f this conduct ef 
the Carr^pas, the flames' of ciivili war were Gghted upi 
Forces were coUtoted on both sides^ m^ maitehedita 
the baiiks> ofl the: liv^ Mtesid^, whidi^ sq^eoraies. Saii!^ 
tiago from Conception. The lattM being- destitute of 
resources, was forced to- submit teethe oapilat; A. dt>* 
cumstance took plaoe- shortly aft^^ivardi^ whidi^plaees 
the^ conduct of tike €a(rr»rasy im a- HgU^ iS possflilo^ 
still more unfavourable* TShe" second bwriheri wiMirhad 
now beccHtte eohmel^ of-tbe grmadtei^i attamptedlto 
awe- the executive^ into his-own»aioasut!e0L JL l[,.<Ilavt^ 
rera resided" Ids office in the junta, and his father 
w^ a^ppiAt^ in liis. steaid; These are &iCi8, which 
<5W«ipt,he,sa,t»3^9)tpi;UX,^^ away.; .^e^f^ )fimh 

prove, that whatever virtues the Carreras ipig^t^MFI^ 
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possessed, whateTer merit is due to their exertions in 
the cause of independence, their insatiate thirst for 
power proved their own niin and that of their conn- 
tiy. The brodiers were afterwards reconciled, and J. 
M« Carrera ¥ras reinstated in the junta. A constitu- 
tion was framed, and being signed by the mUiiarjfp 
the cabildo, and all the respectable inhabitants, was 
adopted by the govemm^it; <me of its principal fila- 
tures wasy a provisiim that the power of the state should 
be inrested in a senate. The fiist junta had been acknow- 
ledged by the regency of Spain, and the intercomse 
with Lima had been uninteinipted; during this timm 
the dissentions, however, between the two provinoes, 
had induced the riceioy to attempt the execution of a 
plan for extinguishing the flame of the revolution; 
troops were thrown into the province of Conception, 
and possession was taken of the principal militaij 
points on dM south of Chili. Exertions were now 
made by the Cairens to repel them, they mardied 
with dieir forces to the banks d the Maule. J. M. 
Canenu at the head of five hundred men, croased tke 
liver in the ni|^t time, and smpiised the cBfaay^s 
camp at Ycibas Bnenas. on which tkey lelrealBd lo- 
waids Conception, bnt wcie overtaken by the CUIians 
at SI. Cados, and an ohstiMty^ et^apBeat cnsaed, 
in whick bolk claimed the victmy. Tk loyaiials 
ledRd to ChiOui. midle J. M. Cairaa left 
hrotlHralthe head of the main body, hr miirhid 

which ke took by assasak.^ CU- 
aMge< bnt witkoat saocoft. 
bylke andKv •f ** IV Ondin^" Am like 
Ike iaftwnf i of the 
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bjt .their absence in the anny^ proceeded te re-tnodet 
the' anny, and establish tfiemselves at Talca^ so as ta. 
be near the , seat of war. He farther states^ ''. that flie'. 
anny continued under the conmiAnd of J. M. Carrera; 
WliO rifled without contoul over the country where his 
troops were stationed^ but the people growing weary 
of his despotism/ as well ^ of the devastations corn^ 
mitted. by his. army, openly declared throughout the 
whole intendency of Conception for the royalists. 
.Camera proved himself, likewise, an unskilful general, 
tod the government determined to remove* him. v On 
Ihe 24th of November^ 1813, O'Higgins was appointed 
tb the conmiand of the army. Carrera refused to i^- 
^gn, but the army deiclaring in favour of O'Higgins, 
be was obliged to yield, and afterwards on his way to 
Santiago he was taken prisoner and conducted to 
Chilian.'' Mr. Poinsett simply states, that the 
junta proceeded to re-model the army, and appointed 
O'Higgins general in chief, in place of Carrera, at 
which the three brothers took offence, and withdrew 
fiom it. General Gainsa arrived from Lima with 
reinforcements^ and an active campaign immediately 
opened, in which, according to "The Outline," O'Hig- 
gins displayed activity and military skill. The roy- 
alists being better supplied with cavalry> endeavoured 
to reach the capital by forced marches, but were in* 
duced, by the generalship of O'Higgins, to abandon 
flieir plauji after they had crossed tjie Maule, and 
taken possession of Talca. The capture of this place 
by the roysdists, and the precipitate retreat of the 
junta, occasioned a commotion in Santiago,"* the 



i :• There appears to have always beeii some leaven of malcon- 
tents ia this place, to take advantage of the reverses of the pa. 
trioli, in>t epenly in >&xour of Spain, but covertfy, by taking $ide§ 

Vol. I. Y 
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junta was diBsolyed, and iBstxa, the goTecnor of Val^ 
paraiBo, declared rapreme director. At this critieal 
jonctore^ the capital being still threatened^ an accooi^ 
modation was effected through the mediatimi of com^ 
modore Hillyar^ commanding the British squadron it 
the Pacific ; by this» it was agreed, that Hm royalisti 
should evacuate the territory of Chili, in the course of 
two months, that the Spanish regency should be ao* 
knowledged, and that deputies should be sent to the 
Spanish cortes. The treaty was signed on the iUk 
May, 1814. In the mean time, the Caneras had 
escaped from their place of confinement in Chilian^ 
and were actively engaged in collecting Oim yarti^ 
sans. The troops in Santiago joined their Standard^ 
and they deposed Lastra an the 2Srd, August, 1814. 
The junta was re-established with J. M. Carrera as its 
president. The author of '^ The Outline'' states, that 
the inhabitants of Santiago, had no particular attdchr 
ment to Lastra, but highly disapproved of this new 
revolution which again placed the Carreras at the 
head of the government; and that the return of 
O'Higgins with liis army from Talca, was immediately 
desired. He, in consequence, marched towaxds tjhe 
capital. According to Mr. Poinsett, his object on 
this occasion, was to enforce the treaty entered into 
with the royalists, and that <he conduct of the Cat^ 
reras arose from their not being included in the general 
amnesty and stipulation for the release of prisoners.^ 



with one oftKe futiantf as eonvenienee iuUed. I eaUrtalB no dcobt 
but that infinite pains haye been taken by the royaliBts to blow tho 
flames of ciyil discord. 

* Would this haye jiutified them in deposing flie goyemmeflt? 
1 am not disposed to decide hastily whether it would or vfOsM 
not It must be kept in mind tku wms rf iktjHartm^iii Mstim^ 
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The ahnies of Carrera and O'Higgins met on thfc 
plains of Maypo, then the scene of a disgraceful civil 
feud^ but afterwards of the glorious victory that wiU 
ever be celebrated in the annals of American liberty. 
According to Mr. Poinsett^ a bloody battle was fought^ 
which termiiiated in favour of Carrera. It appeared 
that the viceroy of Lima had refused to ratify the 
trestty, and that Osorio was advancing with reinforcer 
ments he had brought with the intention of striking 
a decisive blow; the civil war was instantly endedy 
4md both parties limted against the common enem-^. 
Cd.rrera is said to have given dissatisfaction by dis- 
j^Iacing a nmnber of officers, who were the best in 
the service, as soon as he had the power in his hands, ' 
which gave rise to discontents and desertions. He 
resigned the command to O'Higgins and retinned to the 
capital. Osorio, at the head of four thousand men, 
advanced as far as Cachapoal, and O'Higgins shut 
himself up in Rancagua, against which a succes- 
sion of attacks was made during thirty-six hours. Car- 
rera approached with reinforcements, which induced 
Osorio at first to retreat, but Carrera falling back 
upon Santiago, he renewed the atttok, and O'Higgins 
was entirely defeated. J. M. Carrera escaped across 
file mountains with about six hundred troops, and in all 
about two thousand refugees of every age and sex> 
sought protection from the neighbouring republic. A 
number of them went down to Buenos Ayres, or dis- 
persed m the neighbouring provinces. The whole of 



itere contending for absolute independence from Spain; that was 
reserved for .San Martin and O'Higgins, on the expulsion of th^ 

A. 

Spanish authorities. 

Y 2 
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the captain-generalship fell into the hands of <he roy- 
alists^ in October^ 1814^ and numerous proscriptions, 
arrests^ and punishments followed. Upwards of a 
hundred of the principal inhabitants^ among whom 
was the father of the Carreras, were transported to 
the island of Juan Fernandez. Every thing done by 
the patriots was annulled^ the schools were shut up, the 
revolutionary writings were destroyed wherever they 
could be found, the printing presses demolished, and 
the penalty of death denounced against those who 
.would not bring in their arms and surrender them up. 
No pains were spared to obliterate every trace of the 
revolution. The European Spaniards^ and a consi- 
derable proportion of the clergy, again raised their 
heads. It is said, that even some among the native 
Americans, disgusted with the feuds and dissentions 
which had prevailed, gladly embraced the promises 
of quiet and security in a return to their former state* 
There can be little doubt that the combined forces 
of the Larrains and Carreras, would have been sufGi- 
cient, if not to have expelled the enemy, at least to 
have protracted the contest, and have worn them out. 

The Spaniards evid^itly saw the advantages to be 
derived from these divisions in Chili, and probably 
used every means to foment them; it would not be a 
wild conjecture that the Carreras had been suffered to 
escape from Chilian, with the express view of seeing 
the flames of civil war once more lighted up between 
these factions, whose mutual hatred had been gra- 
dually increasing. While at Buenos Ayres, I had fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing the deadly hatred of the 
partisans of Carrera to San Martin and O'Higgins ; it 
even exceeded that of the old Spaniards, who look upcm 
the former as the most serious enemy their cause has 
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ever had in America.* After the reverses experienced 
by San Martin at Taica, it is said, that some attempts 
were made at Santiago^ by the old Spaniards, and the 
Carreras conjointly, to produce a counter revolu- 
tion; I think this improbable, yet such is the violence, 
of the party animosity between the leaders, that such a 
thing is far from being impossible. 

San Martin, who was about this time appointed go- 
vernor of Cuyo, immediately sat about organizing an 
army,' for the purpose of attempting the re-coiiquest of 
Chili. But this was the work of time. It was not 
until the beginning of the year 1817, more than two. 
years after the conquest, that he found himself fully ^ 
prepared to scale the Andes, with an army of four^ 
thousand men, an enterprise which has been justly 
ranked amongst the boldest military achievements. 
Like a great and prudent general, he risked nothing 
until he found himself perfectly prepared, having 
trained and disciplined his army with incredible pains« 
His march across the mountains was executed with 
so much skill, that he descended into Chili before it 
was known that he was on his way. I shall, pro- 
bably, have occasion to say more of the passage of the- 
Andes, in the course of this. work. It has been stated,^ 



* I took some pains to ascertain their feelings towards San 
Martin. I was enabled to do this by an intimacy with a person 
who was friendly to the old order of things, and at tlie samo 
time personally intimate with the Carreras. I particularly ob- 
served that they were both extravagantly elated at the disperaion. 
of San Martin's army at Talca; but, I believe there was no under-s 
standing between them; the Spaniards rejoiced, because there 
was a hope for them in the ruin of San Martin^the Carrera party 
saw in it a prospect of being again elevated to power— it was not 
unlikely that they might combine to effect the same object with very 
different views. 

Y3 
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that his army consisted of two thousand Chlliaii le* 
fugees^ and two thousand negroes from Buenos A3nres ! 
This, with a view at once to detract from the merit 
of San Martin, and to take away from the United 
Provinces, all the credit of the achievement. The number 
of Chilians in the army of San Martin^ did not ex- 
ceed a few hundred; the number of negroes, pro- 
bably amounted to a thousand or twelve hundred ; the 
r0mainder were whites of the United Provinces. Tfte 
gieat reliance of San Martin, was on his ovni corp^ 
of cavalry, twelve hundred strong, disciplined wifli 
great pains by himself; as a cavalry officer in parti- 
cu)ai^ be is said greatly to excel. It would bav& 
been unnecessary to have noticed these particulan;^ 
if certain writers, who, listening only to their prejur 
c|ices, h^d not taken pai^s to detract £rom the medtti 
of this o^cer. There is but one sentiment amo^g die 
dyisiuteres.ted and imparti^, with respect tp the p«fft 
of the United Provinces, and of their general^ £te^ 
Martin^ in ttiis great military acMeyem^t^ and notl^ 
can more strongly evince th<9 deeply-rooted prejjiidjic^ ^ 
those wh,p would attemj^t to deprive then^ of their just 
shar^ o^its l^opours, ; 

Our airir^fLl at Bue^Qs, Aytes happjened tp;^ idNifKE 
Lent; the circus and theatre were closed, and^ablic 
amusements suspended. I felt some curiosi^ ^ 
witness the bull-fights, ithe. favourite amusement1| 
4l^. Spanish countries. As soon as th^ circus w^ 
openedi \ toojt the earliest opportunity of atteni 
ing it. It is a circular amphitheatre, capable 
containing between four and five thousand persons. 

The arena is about one hundred and fifty feet in dia- 

■.....•".• .J 

ipeter, \^ith an enclosure of about six feet high, with 
ope^ii^gs at iijjejrvr^p, si^fllcient^y vfi4p to a,(iipit the 
body of a man ; at one end, there is a sm^ PQVQred 
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pen^ with stalls, in which the bolls are confinedi 
and opening into the arena by a gate. On the oppo^ 
site side there is a large gate, at which tl)e bolls 
are dragged oot after being killed. I found ib» 
place considerably crowded, bot chiefly by the lower 
classes of people, at least, the females appeared tp h(^ 
soch. At one side of the toro, there was a seat ap- 
propriated to the city authorities ; formerly, the vicer 
roy, and some of the principal public functionaries^ 
had also their places set apart, bot this is no long^ 
the case, as it is considered even disre^otable ipr 
those persons to be seen here. The town-major, wh/o 
is the chief officer of the police, always attends oja 
these occasicms;^ and presides, in order to prev^it angf 
disorder or disturbance. Immediately below his sei^ 
there was a band of music, which played before H^ 
commencement of the bull-fights, and during the iii* 
tenrals between them. When the spectators had begu^ 
V> assemble, a guard of soldiera, aboat thirty » 
number, was marched into the aieipia, and afi^r go^g 
through a variety of evolutions, were lUvided into sm^ 
detachments, t^d distributed through the d^ffeven^ 
parts of the toro. The different combatants \idbo >wf^ 
to display their sfciU and courage on the occa^oji^^ 
Cj^ne forward^ and made Iheir obeisance to the 1^9^^^ 
major> an4< :tib(en retu;^ to their places. The &cs^ 
two, <;all^df the. f^cadare^ were on horseback, one ^ 
f!liili^^ 4)f a;i5iin^)ns stature and ^odiJ^ strength, c^ 
Qtbpr ^ihal^ bidian, of a mor^ delicate fi^ame^ ^^ ^ 
n^o^ 3p];^htly countenance* l^y bad both: }ff^mk 
a^wvip^d gj^ C];M^es^ a;nd ccmdemned to flgbt ^u^f f pij 
Ijhe aj^tfsement of tijie pi^lix;;; their irofis were ^x^% 
is!k^ qff until) in^aediatj&ly before entei^ijag the \x^^ 
Tljtf^r^ wef e, 4ve i^ s^^ others, called baiu^eros, wijt^ 
4IP^rec4^ co^«Wpi flRg% fci-. tl«& piwjposp of piowHM«F 
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and teasing the bull; the last were the mattadores^ 
having in the left hand a flag^ and in the right a 
sword. The picadores were armed with pikes, about 
twelve feet in length, with the point so shaped, as to 
wound the animal without penetrating deeply; they 
posted themselves on the left side of the place whence 
the bull was to be let out, and at the distance of fifteen 
or twenty paces from each other. On the signal given, 
the gate flew open, and a furious animal rushed forth. 
He immediately made at the Chilian, but feeling the 
point of the steel in his shoulder, he suddenly wheeled 
round and ran towards the middle of the arena, 
when the bandoleros endeavoured to provoke him wifli 
their flags. It was the turn of the mestiso to receive 
him next on his lance, but, it was not until after the 
bull had chased both several times round the circus, 
that he could venture to take such a position as would 
justify his engaging him ; it was necessary to be near 
the enclosure, so as to have its support, otherwise, in 
a furious assault of the bull, he might be overturned. 
The animal attacked the half Indian with greater fury 
than the other, but on feeling the steel, withdrew in 
the same manner; after this was repeated several 
times, the bull seemed no longer inclined to attack fhe 
picadores. At the tap of the drum, the picadores 
withdrew from the contest; the bandakros next ad- 
vanced with crackers, which they dexterously thrust 
into different parts of the animal's body, who had 
now become rather sullen, but as soon as they ex- 
ploded and scorched him severely, he grew furions, 
and ran about bellowing with rage and agony : no one 
but a savage could witness this scene, for the first 
time, withomt being shocked. The crackers being 
consumed, the animal stood still, his tongue lolling 
•ut, with panting sides, and eyes blind with rage. TIm 
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mattadore now came forward; at firsts the generous 
animal shewed reluctance to take notice of him^ but 
on being provoked^ he made a plunge at the flag held 
in his hand^ while the mattadore, dexterously avoid* 
ing him, thrust his sword between the neck and 
shoulder, thus giving him a mortal wound. The band 
of music struck up, th« gates of the toro were thrown 
open, five or six gauchos rushed in on horseback, 
threw their lassoes about him, some fastening round 
his horns, others about his legs and body, and in this 
manner, in an instant bore him out of the circus, in the 
midst of the shouts of the multitude. Seven other 
bulls were let out in succession, and the same circum- 
stances repeated with very little variation. The whole 
was terminated with a feat, performed by a wild 
gaucho; the bull being let but, he was immediately 
lassoed by the gauchos on horseback, who threw him, 
and held him fast by pulling in opposite directions; 
he was then tied, and a saddle girt put on him by the 
gaucho, who was bare-legged, and had nothing on but 
a shirt, and a kind of petticoat, something like a Scotch 
kilt, the ordinary dress of these people. The animal 
being properly prepared, he was suffered to ris^ with 
the gaucho on his back, and ran perfectly wild and 
furious around the circus, leaping, plunging, and bel- 
lowing, to the great diversion of the spectators, while 
the gaucho was continually goading him with an enor- 
mous pair of spurs, and lashing him with his whip. 
When the animal was sufficiently tortured in this way, 
tfie gaucho drew his knife and plunged it into the 
spinal marrow; the bull fell as if struck by lightning, 
rolled upon his back with his feet in the air, which 
were not even seen to quiver. Such is the barbarous 
amusemeMt of bull-fighting, formerly the delight of the 
representatives of the kings of Spain^ and their mimic 
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royalty ; in a more enlightened and a happier age^ con- 
fined here to the coarse and vulgar, and it is to be hoped, 
that, in the progress of science, liberty^ and civilization, 
will disappear for ever. 

The theatre was attended by respectable peo^e, but 
I found it in a low state, though I had not expected 
much. It is but an indiffer^it building, yet capable 
of containing a considerable number of persons 
The ladies were dressed mth taste and elegance, and 
Boine of them handsome. With respect to the ii^rioi: 
amngements, the orchestra, the scenery, the dresses 
of the actors, and the whole of the performance^ I 
presume they were about equal to our liieatre during 
our revolutionary war. When the curtain rose, the 
tiational hymn was sung by the whole of the theatric 
leorps, accompanied by the orchestra, during which, it 
is the etiquette for every person to stand up ; the song 
was followed by tiiunders of applause. The perform- 
ance is about equal to that of New Orleans, except 
that the prompter takes rather too audible a part. 
Between the acts, the audience flow into an extensive 
coffee-house, which communicates by a folding doon 
MeiPt hundreds are seen, officers and citizens, wsdking 
abdut promiscuously, or in groups around small tables^ 
drinking chocolate or cofffee, or taking other refresh- 
fiitatg. The men of Buenos Ayres idle away a great 
dtsal of their time at these places, of which, there 
fitt^ dix or eight in the city ; they are always crowded at 
noon and in the evening, as at New Orleans. 

There is a society de buen gtisto, for the purpose of 
improting the stage ; it is one of the modes in a free 
^^untry. Of inculcsCtfaig patriotic sentiments. Several 
<^ery good plays have been translated and performed, 
S^d occasional pieces got up. In honour of tfae victory 
oifl^hacabuco, a dramatic producticta of somo^meftt^fwas 
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produced^ entitled the battle of Marathon^ the incidents 
of which somewhat resemble each other.* The tragedy 
of Pizarro has been translated^ and is sometimes per- 
formed^ and also several other pieces. 



* The same play was performed after the victory of Maipu, 
with still greater propriety, as it was actaaily reported that San 
Martin had been entirely defeated. The picture of San Martin 
was exhibited on the stage, and I had an opportunity of witnessing 
the p<^ular enthusiasm in favour of el heroe, as he is generally 
called* 
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DOCUMENTS 

REFERRED VO IN THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE SECOND SESSION OF THE FIFTEENTH CONGRESS. 

Mr. Rodney to the Secretary of State. 

WASHINGTON, NOV. 5, 1818. 

SIR, 

I have the honour to present the report herewith inclose^/ 
agreeabljT to the desire of Mr. Graham, who, on reflection, prefer-, 
red submitting some additional remarks, in, a separate paper. For 
this purpose, two of the documents referred to in the report, re- 
main in his possession — Dr. Fune's outline of events in the United 
Provinces, since the revolution, and the manifesto of independence 
by the Congress at Tucuman. , 

1 hav€ the honour to be. 
With great respect. 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. A, RODNEY. 

Han, John Q. Adamt^ Secretary of State. 



Mr. Rodney to the Secretary of State. 

SIR, 

I have now the honour to submit to your' consideration, my 
report on the subject.of the late mission to South America, em- 
bracing the information derived from the various sources withm 
my power, so iar as I had an opportunity of improving the advan- 
tages possessed. 

Vol. I. a 
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With the history of the conquest of the Spanish possessions in 
America, you must be fiimiliar. They were principally^ if not ex- 
clusively, achiered by private adrenturers. When completed, a 
most oppressive system of govenuoent, or rather despotism^ was 
established by the parent country. 

These extensive regions were originally swayed by two vice- 
roys. The dominions of Spain in North America were under the 
government of the viceroy of Mexico, and all her possessions in 
South America were at the control of the viceroy of Fern. 

The remoteness of some parts of the country from the residence 
of the viceroy at Lima, occasioned, in 1718, the establishment of 
another viceroyalty at Santa Fee de Bogota, in the kingdom of 
New Grenada. In 1?31, New Grenada was divided, and a num- 
ber of the provinces composing that kingdom, were separated from 
it. These were put under the jurisdiction of a captaio-geiieral and 
president, whose seat of government was at Caraccas. 

In 1568, C^ili was erected hito a separate captain-generalship; 
in 1778, a new viceroyalty was established at Buenos Ajtta, cott- 
prebending all the Spanish possessions to the east of the trestem 
Cordillen^ aqd to the south of the river Sfancnpn. 

This im];nense empire seems, according to the laws of tile IhdSo, 
to have been considered a distinct kingdom of itsetf, tlkott|^h nnlt^ 
to Spain, and annexed to the crown of Castile. In t&h Bght, it ll 
viewed by Baron Humboldt, in his essay on New Spain, 

With some slight shaded of difference in the regulations esta- 
blished 'm, these governments, the prodiinent features of their po- 
litfcal institutidns, exhibit a striking resemblance, as tfiie general 
system was the same. 

Their commerce was confined to the parent country, and to 
Spanbh vessels exclusively. They were prohibited, under the 
penalty of d(i^^' t/^ tf9tie y^th ioxtigfuetu -fht qatives of Old 
Spain composed the body of then: merchants. Though thiuf part 
of the system had, previously to the revolution, been lejilzed in 
some degree, particularly hy the statute of free commerce, as it is 
styled, the relief was partial, and the restrictions confii^ued aieveie 

■ 

and oppressive. 
All access to the Spanish setdements was clos^ to YoieiJMn^ 
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iwi e?«i tbe mh a bil aa b of the diffetfenl (frotilices wei« prohibited 
from intercourse with one another^ utikis voder the strictest 
tigahHiaas, 

The various iMUni&clHie% that migbC hfterfine with those of 
Sptdm, weve dot permitteil^ Thiey were pteyented, under sereie 
pCBahies, lro» rtisttig^ flax, hemp» or aaffiroMw la clioutes most 
congenial to them, the <niltnre of the grape and tbe olive was pro* 
hihited^ oir aceoont of the distaiice of Perti and CInii, and the 
difficnitj of tnuupoiting <li and wine to these remote regions, 
tbej. were pendttecl to pbot vines and olives^ bat were prc^bited 
tfie caitnie of tobacco. At Bnenos Ajres, by special indolgence 
of the viceroys, they were allowed to cultivate grapes and olivea 
acrety for the use of the taUe. 

They wio-e compelled to procure Iron the mother country, 
articles of the first necessity 9 and were thus rendered dependent 
On her fm tike comveoieBees of life, as well as luxuries. The 
crown poiMssed the monopoly of tobacco, iak, and gunpowder. 

To these oppresaive regnlatiDnt and restrictions was added atf 
odious system of taxation. From the Indians, was exacted 9 
tribute m the shape of a poll tas^ or ar certain Servitude in the mmes, 
^called the raita. A tenth part of the produce of cultivated lands^- 
waft takes wider the denominarion of tithes. The alcavala, a 
tat ymtymg from two and ar hrif to five per cent, on every sale 
and re-safe of all things awvcnbie and immoveable, waa rigidly 
exacted, thoogb in soae cases aeommutation was allowed. Royal 
aad muBidpal dutiea were hlid on importa and on the tonna^< 
entrance and clearance of tesads, under the difier^t i^pellan 
tions of ahBOKarifiu0t>,r sea,< akavala, corso, eoBsuladOy armadar 
aad aniadilla. To these may be added die loyid fifths of the 
p r ec io aft metals, tix mos* important tax i&tbe mming districts*- 
Beddeft all these, there #eit stamp tesef^ tavern licenses^ and 
sums paid for the sdeof ofiees^- oi tities of nobility^ V"^ bulls^ 
tbe composition and confirmation of lands, with* a number of 
olfaeMi of hffcrior grades 

tJdder thbSj[ianish monaacht^ who had early obtahied fimn the 
pope the eoefteshistieai dMniaioa^ and thus had united m thek 
loyal.ptriOiiB,. allreMl aad idigieaa aalhoiity, a most oppttsdve 
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liieinrciiy was established with its numeroas train of oflicc 
orders, succeeded bj the ioquisitioD. 

The posts of honor and profit, from the highest to the L 
were filled almost exclusively by natives of old Spain. 

The principal code of laws which thus maintained the siipn 
of Spain over those distant regions, almost locked up from tl 
of the world, emanated from the council of the Indies estab 
by the king, in which he was supposed to be always present, 
royal rescripts, the recopilationes of the Indies, and the pa 
furnished the general rules of decision ; and when these were 
or doubtful, recourse was had to the opinions of profes 
men. 

This system was generally executed by the viceroys, ca| 
general, and by the tribunals of justice, with a spirit corFes 
iijg with the rigorous policy that produced it. To this fo 
government, the country had for centuries submitted with in 
obedience ; and probably would bare continued to submit 
longer, but for events in this country and the chang 
Europe. 

The sagacious minds of many able writers, penetrating int 
future, bad predicted, at some distant date, a revolution in ! 
America, before that in North America had commenced, 
the period of the successful termination of our own struggle I 
dependence, that of the inhabitants of the South has been 
more confidence foretold ; and there b reason to believe it bm 
hastened by this fortunate event. The conduct of Spain, d 
the war of our revolution, was calculated to make a lastini 
pression on her colonies. This result was then foreseen by : 
Hgent politicians ; many were surprised that she coulfL be so ] 
to her own interests, after she had on one occasion m^ttifeste< 
strongest suspicion of Paraguay ; for to her scrupulous j^QUf 
this power, the expulsion of the Jesuits from that country ij 
is to be attributed. 

The wars that arose from the French revolution, have prod 
in Europe, changes of the greatest magnitude, which have 
an imtaiense influence on the afiairs of South America. M 
Spain joined FMtice against the' combined princes, she exp 
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ber distant possessions to British hostilities. The great nand 
power of England gave her ready aecess to the Ameiican Goh»- 
nies. Engaged in an arduoos contest, she was prompted by her 
feelings and interests, to retaliate on Spain, the conduct she expe* 
rienced firom her dniing thewarofonr independence. Enoou- 
laged, perhaps, by the councils of her enemies, the first symptoms 
of insurrection, in the continental possessions of Spain, were ex-* 
hilHted in the year 1797* in Venezuela. These were succeeded 
by the attempts of Miranda in the same quarter, which were ac* 
companied, or were followed, since the Tacillatiog state of the 
Spanbh monarchy, by revolutionary movements in Mexico, Gre* 
nada, Peru, Chili, and Buenos Ayres ; and from which scarcely any 
part of the Spanish dominions in America has been entirely 
exempt. 

The occurrences that led the way to the subsequent important 
events in the provinces of La I^ta, were the invasion of the Bri- 
tish under Popham and Beresford in the year 1806, and their 
expulsion a few months afterwards by the collected forces of the 
country under Leniers and Pueyrredon. These incidents fortu- 
nately gave to the people a just idea of their own strength^ and 
they afterwards repelled with a firmness and bravery, that did them 
great honour, the formidable attack of the British under General 
Whitlocke. 

The wretched state to which Spain was reduced by the policy, 
the power, and the arts of Napoleon, the resignation of Charles 
IV. in fiivour of. Ferdinand VII. and the renunciation by both 
in fiivour of Napoleon, were productive of the most important re- 
sults. They threw the kingdom into the greatest confusion. 
The alternate success and disasters of the French armies, pro- 
duced a new era in Spain. The people generally revolted at the 
idea of bebg governed by the brother of Napoleon, te whom he had 
transferred the crown. Juntas were established, who acted in the 
name of Ferdinand* then confined in France. Theso were .sub- 
stituted for the ancient Cortes, and the regular council of the 
nation, to which in times of imminent danger, they ought to have 
recurred agreeably to their usages. Conflicting authorities pro- 
duced a distracted state of affairs. In the scenes that ensued, the 

a3 
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proper attention was not paid to tke American profineei . Thei^ 
conduct towards them was Tenatile and tnoonsistent ; tliey were 
lost sight of or nef^ected until it was too late. Conceiviag Ibey 
were abandoned by the patent statet they thought it jnatifiable 
to act for Ihemself^. It was not very long before the inhabitants 
ef Buenoe Ayres, enibraoing the example of their bnthren in 
Spaby established a junta* which assum^ the reins of go- 
Tenunent ; and» finally* in the year I6IO9 sent off the viceroy, 
Cisneros» and hb priaci|Nii adherents. Far a summary of events 
subsequent to this period, until the time of my departure* I beg 
kave to refer to the outline subjoined, ^Appendix A.) from the 
pan of Dr. Funes, diawn up, in part, at my request. Without 
Touching fur the perfect accuracy of the woHc, i tjbioh, from the 
information received, it will probably be found to contain, in ge- 
neral, a correct and impartiai sketch of the prominent transactions 
and occurrences. 

In perusing this interesting document, I have to lament, that 
its pages are marked with some oases of severity and cruelty, which 
seem almost inseparable from great revolutions. It must, how- 
ever, be consoling to observe, that they appear to have passed 
through that state which might possibly have rendered exan^>le8 
necessary ; and to have arrived, perhaps, at that stage when the 
passions becoming less turbulent, and the people more enlight* 
ened, a milder system may be eiipected to prevail. 

Their dissentioQs have produced most of their calamities. In 
such seasons they were naturally to be expected.. But their dis- 
putes have been principally healed by the prudent and energetic 
measures of the Congress, which commenced its sittings in Tu- 
cuivan in the year IB 14, and adjourned in the year following from 
thence to Buenos Ayres, where it remained in session, occujMed 
with the task of formipg a peratanent constitution. This respect- 
able body, besides acting as a convention ^r a constituent assem- 
bly, exercises, temporarily, legi^ative powers. Their sittings are 
public, with a gallery of audience for citizens and strangers. The 
debates are frequently interesting, and are conducted with ability 
and decorum. They are pubtished every monlh for the infimna- 
tioB of the people. 



The diipUle with Afti|BSt the chief of the OriealtaUt has nat 
been tt^ins^^ '^^v vi^ a cejrlua jealoufy of the superior vir 
fluence of the city of Buenos Ayres, on the general affiurs i4 
the proTincce^ Ae conduct of the government of Buenos Ajrres 
towards the Portuguese, alMl the high tariff of duties, whieh I ^fh' 
derstaod hstve been since redncedf appesw^ to constiti^e the 
prindpal causes of dissatis&ction at the time af wy departure. 

The deohratioo, by Congress, of that iDdepcAdenee which tbej 
had for many years previously maintauied in fact, was a meauire of 
the highest importance, and has been productive of a unanimity and 
a decision before unknown. This summit of their wishes was only 
to be reached by slow and gradual progress. The public mind 
had to be illumined on the subject by their pulpits, their presses^ 
and their public orations. The people were to be pnepared for 
the event. When the season arrived, tliey cut the knot which 
could not be untjed. The deelantiott of independence was adopted 
in the directorriiip'of Mr. Fneyriedon, on the 9th day of July, 
1816. It was succeeded by an aUe exposition of the causes that 
extorted it, to justify to their fdlow^-dltizens and to the world the 
measure they had delibenttfy vdted toaupport with their fortunes 
smd their lives. 

Believing the latter paper imight be thought worthy of perusal, 
n translation has been annexed* (Appendix B.) 

The salutary inAoence of this bold and decisive step was at 
once jG&lt throughout the country. It gave new life and strength 
to the patriotic GAuse» and staUlity to the government. The vic- 
tories of ChacabuQO and Maipn, achieved by the arms i^ Chili 
and BuoBos Ayres, have produced and confirmed a similar decla- 
ration of independence by the people of Chili, which is also an- 
nexed, (Appendix C.) and cemented the cordial union existing, 
between the confederate states. The consequence has been, that 
within these extensive territories, there is scarcely the vest^e of 
a royal anny to be found, except onl the borders of Peru. 

Havii\g thus*, in connexion with the succinct account given 
by Dr. Funes, traced the principal events since the revolution in 
Buenos Ayres, I shall proceed to state the result of the infor« 
nation received, according to the best opinion I could Uamr of 
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the extent, population, governmeot and resources of the United 
FroTinces, with their productions, imports and exports, trade, and 
commerce. 

The late viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, of which that city was 
the metropolis, was by many considered the largest, as well as the 
most valuable of all the Spanish dominions in South America,, ex- 
tending in a direct line from its north to its south boundary, a dis- 
tance of more than two thousand miles ; and from its eastern to its 
western, not less than eleven hundred. 

It was composed, at the commencement of the revolution, of 
the nine provinces or intendencies following : Buenos Ayres, Pa- 
raguay, Cordova, Salta, Potosi, I«a Plata, Cochabaniba, La Paz« 
and Puno. 

Watered by the great river La Plata and its numerous tributary 
streams, which afford an easy communication with countries of an 
immense extent, and furnishing an easy access to the treasures of 
South America, it has always been regarded by Spain as one of 
ker most precious acquisitions. Enjoying every variety of cli- 
mate to be found between different and distant latitudes, and blessed 
with a large portion of fertile soil, it is capable of producing all 
that is to be found in the temperate or torrid zones. Immense 
herds of cattle and horses graze on its extensive plains, and con- 
stitute, at this time, their principal source of wealth. The mines 
of Potosi are also included within its boundaries. There are no 
woods for a very considerable distance from Buenos Ayres. Na 
forest trees are to be seen on the widely-extended pampas, except 
at intervals, a solitary umboo. After passing the Saladillo, in a 
northerly direction, the woods begin, and proceeding in the upper 
provinces, the hills appear, and mountains rise in succession, in- 
.terspersed with rich vallies. On the east side of the rivers La 
Plata and Parana, the country is said to be very fine. The Entre 
Rios is represented as capable of being made a garden spot ; and 
the Band a Oriental presents hills and dales, rich bottoms, fine 
streams of water, and at a distance from the great river, on the 
banks of the smaller streams, scyne excellent woodland. Between 
Maldonada and Monte Video, the east ridge of the Cordilleras 
terminates on the river La Plata. 
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Since the revolution^ five more provinces have been erecled^ 
making, in ally'^fourteen within the limits of the ancient viearoy" 
alty, viz. Tucuman, taken from Salta ; Mendoza, or Cuyo^ taken 
from Cordova; Corrientes» Entre Rios, comprising the country 
between the Uraguay and the Parana, and the Banda Oriental, or 
eastern shore of the river La Plata. The two last were taken from 
the province of Buenos Ayres, which was thus reduced to the ter« 
ritory on the south-side of that river. The subordinate divisions 
of the country, with the. principal towns, will be found in the Ap- 
pendix to this report, with an account of the produce or manufac- 
tures of the different districts. (Appendix D.) 

Of the fourteen provinces into which the ancient viceroyalty is 
now divided, five were, at my departure, principally occupied by 
the royal forces^ (which, in consequence of the victory of Maipu, 
were expected soon to retreat to Lower Peru,) or partially under 
their influence, viz. Potosi, La Plata^ Cochabamba, La Paz, and 
Puno ', and the nine following independent, defacto of Spain, were 
in the possession of the patriots, viz. Buenos Ayres, Paraguay* 
Mendoza, Salta, Corrientes, Entre Rios, and Banda Oriental. 
But Paraguay, and the city of Santa Fee, act independently ot 
Buenos Ayres. Though Paraguay is not on unfriendly terms with 
them, and it is hoped, by some, will before long join the union. 
Entre Rios and the Banda Oriental, under General Artigas, in the 
character of chief of the Orientals^ are in a state of hostility with 
Buenos Ayres. 

Monte Video, the capital of the eastern shore, was occupied by 
a Portuguese army, and a squadron of ships of war from Brazil, 
blockaded the ports of Colonia and Maldovado, and prohibited the 
entrance of neutral vessels, unless they paid them the same, duties 
on their cargoes, that were charged on the importation of the goods 
when landed in the country. 

The territory of the United Provinces is computed to contain 
one hundred and fifty thousand square leagues, though it probably 
exceeds that quantity. The lands occupied in the country, re- 
mote from the cities, are generally converted by their owners into 
estancias, or large grazing farms for cattle, and chacras for grow- 
ing grain. . The small farms, or quintas, in the neighbourhood of 
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ciikB, me in fine order. Those muNint} Buanps Ayres, wUdi fiir- 
m^ their fliarket with an ample supply of fruiit and r^etables^ are^ 
l^y irrigatio9y m ^ highest 9tate of ci)lture. 

The popfdatio9, explosive of the Indians^ is qow calculated at 
^bovit one million three hundred thousand ; but adding the piviUaed 
Indvms only, who ace of great importance, it would, in all, probably 
exceed two millioi^. 

The whole p^ipoj^itipn. consists of nations of Old Spaui^ and their 
descend wts ^rp iu ^h^ country, or as they style themselves^ South 
Americans; of Indians civilized, or unreclaimed, with different 
^ casts,*' or mixed blood; of Africans and their descendants, or 
Ifegroes and Mulattoes. 

I could not ascertain, with satisfiiction, the population pf 
fbc different provinces: the province of Buenos Ayres con- 
tains about one hundred and twenty thousand, whilst the po- 
pulation of Entre Rios and Banda Oriental, is computed at fifty 
thousand. 

The city of Buenos Ayres contains a population of sixty thou, 
jaad. The inhabitants of this place appear to be an amiable, and 
interesting people. They are considered brave and humane, pos- 
sessing inteliigienfie, capable of great exertions and perseverance, 
and manifesting a cheerful devotion to the cause of fi^eedom and 
independence. 

There is also a certain mediocrity and equality of fortune pre- 
vailing among them, extremely favourable to a union of the popular 
sentiment, in support of the common weal. Many industrious 
mechmiics, ap4 ei^terprising merchants, are, liowever, increas- 
ing their estates^ and adding to the stock of capital in the 
country. 

The people of the province of Buenos Ayres, residing out of the 
city, are, generally speaking, poor, and rather indolent. Though 
ft hardy race^ 9^kd when excited to action, tb^ bf^me aealous 
defenders pf the liberties of their country. They i^r^ capable of 
gr^at imprc^ement, and under the influence of a good e^an^ple, 
ivhen a ^)^fmge takes place in their manner and habit of livin§^ 
they bid Nl^ to become usefu) and industrious citizens. 

The Juhatiitants of Q(u:4ov« ai« saidl tp be m9W f up^^titioui^ 
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9iid aore indoMrious, bat Ims patriotic. Tiii$ is priiicipaliy at- 
tributed to the loss of the trade with Peru, joccsisiMi^ by the 
^voiotioDal7 wa^. 

Tacmnan^ I was mfocmed, possessed an esceUent popo- 
ktion* 

The people of Mendozat or Cuyo, are mondy iodiistrious* and 
patriotic 'Hiey have sacrificed largjely at Ae shrine of independ- 
ence, supporting with aeai and confidence the cause ef their 
country ; whilst the citiaens of Santa Fee are repcesented as ios- 
moral and insubocdinatey and man,ifiesting, on most occasions, an 
extreme jeaJoasy of dieur neighbours. 

The population of Eatre Rios and Banda Oriental^ is perhaps 
not inferior in valour to that of Buenos Ayres ; nor is it deficient 
in military skill, particularly in carryhig on a partisan warfare^ for 
which its troops are adourably adapted. Their other good quali- 
ties have been, probably, somewhat impaired by the system ptti>- 
sued io that quarter, where they have been compelled to give up 
every thing like civil avocations, and to continue irithout any re- 
gular kind of govwument, under the absolute control of a chit^ 
who, whatever may be his political principles, or pnrfessions, if 
praotioe concentrates all power, legislative, judicial, and exficu- 
tive, in himself. 

The €ieneral Congress of the United Provinces, assembled at 
Buenos Ayres, on the thudnf Dco^ndaer, 1817, castablisked by a 
provisional statute, a temposary £srm of government, which will 
be found in Appenctix marked .(£.) 

This Congress is eon^Mriscd of deputies from the dii£erent pni- 
innces. It actually consists of twenty-six members. But as a le- 
jNcaentative is allowed for every fifteen thousand citizens, it wonU 
be more numerous if aU the provinces had sent delegates in that 
ratio of population. 

With some exceptions, and particularly of that palladium 
of oar rig^^ which is unknown to the civil law, the trial by 
jury, tlie fmnrisional constitnticp noil be found, on an atte»- 
tf^e perusal, to oostam a distindt recognition of many of the 
vital prinfnples of free gtwernmeht, A cfaiuch estaUisfaincBt 
also^ that 4»f ^ Calholie Fakb, is contrary (a oar ideas of 
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religious freedom ; though a measure adopted from necessity, 
perhaps, by them. 

It declares that all power, legislative, judicial, and executive, 
resides in the nation. The congress are to be chosen by electors, 
who are to be voted for by the people in the primary assemblies. 
The cabildos, or municipalities, are to be elected immediately by 
the citizens. It recognises the independence of the judiciary, and 
declares the tenure of office, with respect to the superior judges, 
to be held during good behaviour. It provides for the election of 
a chief magistrate by congress, removeable when they choose to 
appoint a successor, and responsible for the execution of the duties 
of his office, which are defined and limited. In the oath ef office, 
he is sworn to preserve the integrity and independence of the 
country. 

The three great departments of state, of the treasury, and of 
war, are distinctly marked out, and their respective powers and 
duties assigned. 

On some subjects, it enters more into detail than b usual vrith 
us, particularly in those of tlieir army, navy, and militia. But this 
perhaps, iu their situation, was necessary. 

It provides that no citizen shall accept a title of nobility, with- 
out forfeiting the character of citizenship. 

It provides also against general warrants, and the arrest of in« 
dividuals, unless on probable proof of guilt. 

It contains a salutary provision that a judge, havmg original 
jurisdiction, before taking cognizance of a cause, shall use all 
possible means of reconciling the parties. This constitution is but 
temporary; the congress are engaged in the task of forming a per- 
manent one. In the mean time no alteration can be made in the 
present, unless with the consent of two-thirds of the members. In 
this manner some alterations have been adopted. 

The subject of a permanent constitution vras before a commit- 
tee of sixteea members of congress* There was a difference of 
pinion prevailing amongst them, on the point of a confederated or 
^ consolidated government. If they should adopt the former, they 
twill linme the constitution, in all probability, nearly after the 
fModd <tf that of the United States. Should they decide oq the 
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latter, it is highly probable they will incorporate the leading fea- 
tures of our system into their form of government. They seem 
to concur in the proposition, to have a chief magistrate elected for. 
a term of years, and a representative legislature to consist of two. 
branches. A senate, to constitute the most permanent body, and 
a house of representatives, whose term of service will be of shorter 
duration. 

Perhaps it would be better for them to delay the completion of 
this all-important task, after the example of the United States, until 
a period of peace. Their present provisional statute is an im- 
provement on those which preceded it ; and we may expect their 
proposed constitution will be still more perfect, as they advance 
in the knowledge of those principles on which repi^blican govern- 
ments are constituted. 

But however free in theory this provisional statute may be, it 
is undoubtedly true, that unless administered agreeably to its let- 
ter and spirit, it will not afford security to the citizen. Whether; 
any infractions have occurred since the date of its existence, I can- 
not pretend to determine, not being in full possession of the facts. 

When we recollect that they have the benefit of our example, 
it may reasonably be expected, that they will, in general, adhere to 
their written constitution. They have also the fatal result of the 
French revolution, warning them of the dangers of its excesses, 
of which they appear to be sensible. 

The productions and the manu&ctures of the different provinces, 
will ht found in Appendix D. ; but I was unable to prpcure any 
satisfactory estimates of the probable value or amoont ineach pro« 
vince.: There is, however, a coasiderable internal trade carried on 
in the interchange of various articles, between the several pro- 
vinces ; cattle, horses, and mules, furnish a considerable soiree of 
barter; with the latter, Peru h usually supplied : the Paraguay tea 
18 a great article of trade throughout the country; the brandy, 
wine, ralsii)s, and figs of Mendoza and San Juan, are becoming 
important ; the hides of oxen, the skins of the vacuna and gra- 
iiaco, with a number of fine furs, afford valuable articles of ex- 
change. These^ with the foreign goods, transported in every 
direction from Buenos Ayres, very readily, by ex^ ,ai^ mules 
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Their oivy is sanll, and soom of their TesKls are lud up m 
which ibo fuinish the aeaai of carrrin^ their mtrfe piodoctiooi 
to their seaports, fom a bnmch of trade of great aagaitade, con- 
sidering the popalatioo a( the coontrr. 

Their eiports are calculated with soor degree of accuncj, at 
tea millioDs of doltarB. These eoosist principally of ox hidest 
jerk beefy and tallow, the present great staples of the coualij. A 
▼arietj of furs and peltry, boom gruo, copper, nosdy brought 
from Chili; with gold and silver in bolliou, aad io ooaa^ cliMly 
from the aimes of Potosi* 

The iaqports are couiputed to bo about equal to their e apu st i , 
British uiaDO&ctures form the priucqnl bmss, and they are to be 
had in great aboadance. They eoanst of woollen and oottoo 
goods of erery descn'ptioo ; some of them wrought to imitate the 
maaofrctures of the country: iroDmongery, cutlery, hardwure, 
saddlery, hats, porter, ale, and cheese, are among the wiinhig 
articles. 

From the Unitid Strtes they receive lumber of all kiadiy aad 
furniture of eveiy deseriptioB, coaches and carnages of aB aorta, 
codfish, mackerel, shad Wid hening, leather, boots and shoes, 
powd er and munitions of war, and uaval stores^ shipa and vesadiy 
particularly Hioae calcidated for their navy or for privateeis. 
FVom BrazSs, they receive sugar, coffee, oottoa^ and nmiu 
From the north of Europe they lemve sleel and iroo, and firom 
Fkanoe, a number of articles of its nnsufteture. 

Their Ibreign co m me r ce b p ri n cip ally carried cm by British c«* 
pitalists^ though fliere are some Aflrericans, a few Fnmk, and 
other tomffi merchants, also seeded at Boeaos Ayres; Ihey are att 
plaoed, I bdieve, on the same footing of equality. 

The revenue of the state may be estinmted at about tfisee mA- 
Bona of dolhrs aunmdly^ but their system of fiance is very iai- 
perfe<^ and ahboimh their debt h samll, tteir crecfit is low ; they 
have hidiertD avmM the issuh^ of paper money, and they hmt 
established no baidc ; but tfiey have sometimes alLipa ti d tMr 
vNeone, by ghringdoe biH^ receivable in payment for datica, or 
foodb iaiported, or artirin exported; the impost fhrnishta tie 
pattofthertvenue. A copy of tiMir tarii^ at at imt 
was some tiare since tnnMutted, I believe^ to the de- 




partfuetit of state. In this, tht duties were geoelally spedie and 
l^b. i Bddersfttid they have been hltelj rednoed, at their «toN 
bitanej had oceasloned nmch snm^gfHieg^ 

Vohmtarjr eontribotibns froni those fnemfly to the reVohitio»^ 
and forced loans kom the old i^iaiiiaids, hait e oonstitvled attotiicf 
flortioii of their fwads. To show the pobiie itopitai adeqnale to 
M exigencies) their different civil, nnHtarj. and naval efi^lisb<- 
laents have beetf taken into view, and are coanMr ise d in the esli« 
ifeate ibrfiished; fl thimg oaosttat with us, bat Aey hate omkttd 
theh* [kiblie lancb^ whiel^ if a prudent nse is BiKb el* them, must, 
at no distant day, beeoae a very productive ^enrce of revenue to 

The mines of Potosi, wiiicfa, in aU probability, will very sooii 
ftll into their hands agsjn, mny filrnish theai witbi eondderaM 
sttppiy of the precious ni«tah« It is stated on respectable author 
rify, that sb late as ^e year 1790> the amount of gold and siher 
eoibed at Potosi, klflidr ye.ar> w$s cidculated to havo been 190^<| 
doHns in gold, and S,088,1W doHars in sihtir* 

The state ^f their ariiyv >Bd the condition of their naivj,. will 
be seea by a ideimce to the original relufn! pieseMed. (Ap- 
pend F.) 

Their arOrf is cottposed of regtihur Ivoqps, civioos, and militiaL 
Br one or other of thes^ chttses, they are educated to the Bitl»- 
tsry art, and as ftr As I had an opportunity, and waa capaUe of 
Judging, Aey appeared to be weB aefuuiuMd wMb the elementa of 
tiieir professiM. Thek forces^ ateeovdiiig to the piper femiidwd^ 
are estuntrted at neearly thirty thousand tmm Tbof are composed 
•f one tl^otisand two hundred and niiicty*sis artiUevyr thirteen 
Oousand six^ huncftred and ninety-thtte inteitry, and fourteen 
thousaM siev^n hundl«d and ^igbtein ^tmity ; of which, twelve 
thousand one hundred- and ferty-tiiree arto troops of the Hne^ seven 
tbousand and fertjr-<iQa^are eivicos, tfnd ten thousand five hundred 
and seventy->tiiree are mititia. These ibraa the difierettfa amies 
of the centre, of Peru, of the Andes, of Cordova, and tiK> anaU- 
aty ibrees in the £ntre Rios. This staiisment^ bowvvei^ only in- 
cludes tiie mlliMli of the provface ofl Buenos Ayres IAmI^ Thdr 
ftttpply ofaiM andmimitiiMAof war is ampler as will bo isiaii<bgr 
the statement annexed, on that subject. 
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ordinary. A list of them, as well as of their privateers, will be 
found in Appendix F. Their private armed vesstb are subjected 
to very strict regulations, agreeably to their prize code^ whi<^ u 
amang the original papers presented and here^vith delivered. It 
may be proper, in thb place to introduce the subject of the irre- 
gular conduct of the privateers under the patriot flag, against 
which, the commissioners were directed to remonstrate. Having 
taken aa opportunity of explaining to Mr. Tagle, the secretary 
of stat^ the proceedings of our ^vemment relative to Amelia 
i^iland aad Galveztown, agreeably to their instructions, the com- 
missioners embraced a suitable occasion, to urge the just cause of 
complaint, which the malpractices of private armed vesseb, irearins 
the patriot colours, had furnished our government with. On both 
topics, they had long and interesting conversations. With tlie 
conduct of the g ov ern m en t respecting Amelia bland and Galves- 
town, Mr. Tagle expressed himself perfectly satisfied, and be dis- 
daimed for hb government, any privity or participation in the 
lodgments made at those places, by persons acting in the name of 
the patriots of Sooth America. In reference to the acts of civix- 
«X9 under the patriot flags, be said fae was sensible that great ir- 
regularities had oocnrred, though his government bad dooe every 
thii^ in tfaeir power to prevent then, and wore wittiB^ if any in- 
stance of aggressioQ were posted oat, to direct an inqoirj into 
the case, and if tbe ^ts were established, to punish thoae ooo- 
ccnied, and redress the injued individBals. Ue professed his 
readiness to adopt any measures that would more edfectnaUy pre- 
TCBt a remiTCDoe of such acts, in which be expressed his belief 
tkii the privateen ofSnenoa Ayrrs, had lardy participaied. 
tbongh tbe ch a i a rlei of the government bad saffered 6om tbe 
CQodwctofodMfs. He stated that tber had, on one 
awtacMae of liMir public vessels to examine all cniiscis 
tke BwenoaATTemi Aag, to see tkat tbcy were lawfully 

and to asoenaiB vrbctber tfaev bad viobrcd tbesr in- 

of dtwattsfattion, to which I kiv« alloded, 

of tke dpimi has been iirti n fd . Its great 

wf Himal attn« is i# be ascxibed to Ms 
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greater exertions in the national cause. These are owing to' its 
comparative wealth, and to its active, iatelligent, and enterprising 
population. The armies that have been raised in this city and 
the neighbouring country, with the supplies in money and muni- 
tions of war, drawn from these sources, have been truly extraor- 
dinary. 

It would be a difficult task to make an exact calculation, or 
to form even a probable estimate, but all seemed to concede the 
superior merit claimed on account of their exertions, when com- 
pared with their wealth and population : and it is not unlikely 
that Buenos Ayres has in consequence assumed a higher tone, 
and acquired a controuling influence, which she has sometimes 
abused. 

Another source of discontent is, the unfortunate dbpute between 
the Banda Oriental, and Buenos Ayres, which had also an influence 
on the proceedings of the latter towards the Portuguese. 

The original cause of division, may be traced to a jealousy, long 
subsisting between the rival cities of Monte Video and Buenos 
Ayres. Thb has become habitual, and has extended to the coun- 
try. Private interests, and personal views hate mlso increased their 
dissentioos. 

General Artigas (who bears the character of chief of the Orient 
tals, as has been already stated, and has also assumed that of the 
protector of the Entre Rios and Santa Fee*) wPs originally in the 
royal service, a captain in a provincial corps* In this he Cdnti- 
Dued for some time after the revolution had commenced at Buenos 
Ayres. But in the year 1811, taking offence, as it is said, at some 
conduct of the Spanish commandant of Colonia, he abandbned the 
royal cause, and entiered into the service of the patriots. So early 
as the year 1813, when acting against Montevideo, he became 
dissatisfied with Sarratea, the commander-in-chief from Buenos 
Ayres. On his removal from the head of the army, he quarrelled 
with general Rondeau, who it was supposed would have been ac- 
ceptable to him, and finaBywithdrew,(bel0re th6 ifiege of Monte 
yideo was fini^ed under general Alvearr For this conduct, Po^ 
Mas, when he sUcc^ed to the government, treats him as a de« 

Vol. I.' b 
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•erte bom their serfkscL By a proclanMitiop, be c Jfewd a nwud 
fi>rliNap|iieliei»oii,aBd seta price upoB his head: wmwttwhUk 
fcneral Aitigas never forgot or forgave. 

DanDg the sabseqaait directorsliip of Ah«ar» he indnced the 
cafaildo of Baenos A jres, to issue a sinihtf prochMMtioB against 
geneial Artigas. When Aivear was dismissed, the people of 
Bueoos Ajres endeavoured to atone lor thdr coodac^ by homings 
with every maik of ignominy, the d cgiad ing prodaaation. They 
also addressed a eondliatoiy letter to the general, and r e cei ve d 
from him a eo n respo n ehng answer. These were preliminary to a 
frnitless attempt at reconciliatioB, auKle by the diredw W inimm, 
eoiood Alvares, who succeeded Alvear. The coire sp oo d encc ea 
thb occasion b annexed. (Appendix II.) Other endeavoors to 
nconcile him have &3ed, notwithstuiding the chaises in the of- 
fice of director at Bnenos Ayres. On one occasion, the prapom> 
tion was auKle, thai the Banda Oriental, should remain indepen- 
dent of Buenos Ayres, and merely send depntics to the general 
congress, to concert BMnsnres against the connnon cntmy. On 
another, when the Porti^nese army vraa app m n chin g the froatieKS 
of the B and a Oriental, an eiort was BMde by Pneyrrcdon to re- 
concile him, and to unite him in the coeunon defence. Ample 
•uppl i e s ofaimstandnm nitiont of war were ofered, and seme Ihr- 
nished, hut this atkmpt also foiled. 

In order dmt a foller view of this snlject may he had, I have 
snigoined a transited copy of an aniamted letter from genua l 
Aitigas» to Mr. Pnsyiredon. (Appendim L) It is but jnstioe to 
add, tet general Aitigas, is thon^ by perMms cntided to credit; 
to beafam friend to the independence of the coimtiy. Toes- 
prem a decided opinion on this ddioate question^ would s ca rce ly 
be eipcGtod of me, as my position did not coanmnid a WW of the 
whoiegranmL I hadnotthesntiifoclion tobederivedfioaiapcn* 

rview vriih general Artigas^ who i% mifnestionahi^ a 
ofimenndsingrfmtriinti. BatiflwcRto 
Itlinkitnotimpiobahi^tfaBtm Ais^as m 

kere have been foalls on both sidss. hmtobe 
iney ave m epen noooai^* 
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irith grett nmnotiljr, and m Ur« hte cogageoMiiti, tbe troops qf 

BveiMis Ayies Ihnrv beeo dtfeated wkh great loit. By sase k was 

-said, that tka inhabitanto of Ibe aastero abore ware aiixiow that a 

.taeoociiiBtioa would laka ^lacc^ wfaikt the people in tbe oaaatry 

pftferred tbeur pretent state; 

I mast not oiait to take « giaoi^ at tba sitaafron of Paragaay. 
lUs piO¥iiice pieseats a siagalar spcetaek* It stends aloof from 
tbe test The pcbpie^ with tile aid of tbe few ftioaiaiiig rojal 
tiiops^ flailed an armj, sent to eompel Ibe^ ^ job' the coaanoo 
toadanl. Vcty sOon tAerw^rds Ihey expeUed tbe rOysdist$» aad 
set np for themselves. Since this peiiod» thqr appeiar to bavf. 
jidopted a partial DdD-iMcseaaroe sylteai. But Bnisios Ayies, on 
ane occasloDy sneeeeddd in obliiiifaig an uadeiataoding with theai. 
8«0me suspbet thatlhcj aae sberetly MHinfeal t6 the existing order 
<if tUags, aai wish tia keep tbemsdives wiUuB tbeir ^heU in case of 
a change, that they may profit by future events ; otb«s» cs^aiirfale 
rwidi soape cou fid ianee, -oa ibfcir idtknata aaion with BafBos Ajres, 
witb whieh^.at prescat,. Ib^ fadulge a Ikoited^ and ^qclaul iotep- 
.ooatae; P toa g uay is vmittt tbe immediate eootroul of a person 
Maied Frabekfy wba stgpies hiaiseif dictator (xf Paragaay/ 
' fh>m the domeitid cft a trt s s of theproviacefl^ we natusaUy lura 
to their foreign relalamft. On this subjectp tbe commissioiie^ 
wnv kifbnaed^ thai they iad aolkaigmore thao a ine^dly uader- 
a taiidkB ^'"^ ^ fofrfgai tttioa» Witb tbe Portagpiesa govens- 
SMil^ tiiay eondadcd taanangealent hi IM% uodei the media- 
tion, it is said, of the British, with respect to tbe Baada OrientaiU 
They iawBimca bad a coaresparidsnec witb tbeav on the subject 
of Mraatflaiali iaito that pibwae^ aad Urn forcible oGCttps^ioI^ 
^ )a PMagwise asoiyV^ if the dhy Iff llfiate Videos of wUcb ^ 
J^aneadd; (Afpdadk l;> Tbiawittpieseafttfae state of afiaira 
Mb^MiifaHms: AjtiB BxAHmBrMk^ wbicbh^s beeii tbe tbeaie 
tdf ameb diseassieii^ Tb s a peiio g nuaal jbrcfB ff Die Fortogpe9<v 
^Miooed ■§«» mar La Bat^ coaU have ^SectaaHy blockadf^ 
aft the porbt of Bueiias Ayras. By thia awaasytb^y wohM Im^ 
{Nvvented supplies of arms and mudiliQils-ofiiliait MPld aiitiialy 
l iM lti i ^y c d tfws giaat: saum af levebai Id tha^HiM^ tb^dbtiei on 
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imports and tonnage* at a season when money was maeh wanted. 
For aboot this period, Buenos A jres had a powerful amiy to con- 
tend with on the side of Peru, and had taken the burden of the re- 
newed contest of Chili with Spain. Under such circumstances, 
they were, in some measure, obliged to adopt a cautions and mo- 
derate policy. Their conduct, in this respect, setms to hare been 
coerced. Their unhappy state with tlw Orientals, had also an in- 
fluence on their measures ;- tiiey alleged, that the restless, conduct 
of Artigas, had furnished the Portuguese with a pretext for the 
invasion ; but it is probable that they will ultimately break with 
the goremment of Bncils. 

The British go?emment have, through their official agents, 
entered into commercial stipulations with general Artigas, as 
the chief of the Orientals, on the subject of their trade with the 
eastern shore. A copy of this instrument will be found in 
Appendix (K.) 

The govemment of Buenos Ayres have a confidential person in 
Europe, soliciting from England, and other powers, it is said, as- 
sistance of every kind , and a recognition of their independence. 
England has a consul, who, with her- naval commander on that 
atation, a|q>eared to conduct the confidential affiiirs of the British 
cabinet, with the government of Buenos Ayres. 

What effects the victory of Maipu will produce abroad, it wouM 
be hazardous to me to conjecture. Whedier like the capture of 
Burgoyne,' it will procure for the United Provinces, foreign alli- 
*ances, { cknnot pretend to say. 

From a source which is entitled to credit, I was informed that 
the raising and embarkation of Osorio*s army in Peru» was bq% ac- 
complished without serious difficulties. Alternate force and peiv 
Buasion were used to collect them, and nothing but the name, 
character, and promises of their general, could have induoed* them 
to go on board of the vessels prepared f<H* the .purpose, at the port 
of Callao; Some of them were actually in a state of mutiny , not- 
^fthstonding.they were told they would be recisived with ;pp<S9 
Jarms by their brethren in Chili. ■ . • 
' The forces finally embarked, agreeably to an aocottttt.fiimisbcd 
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by a gentleman of undoubted veracity^ on the spot^ consisted of 
the following troops : 

Company of artillery ....... 70 

Company of sappers and miners .... 81 

Regiment of Brugos ........ ooo 

Regiment of San Carlos infantry - - . - 907 

Regiment of Arequipa ..-.-.. lOOO 

Arequipa dragoons ........ I6O 

L^mas .--- 144 

3,262 

Thb army was composed of all the regular soldiers they could- 
spare from Lima» who were united at Talcaguna, to the royal 
forces left in Chili. By the battle of Maipu, it has ceased t6 
exist. The probable effects in Peru, and other parts of South 
America, may be conjectured, but cannot be affirmed. The 
same gentleman who has been mentioned, and who is conversant 
in Peruvian afiairs, apprehended that important changes would 
result. 

I cannot conclude this paper, without drawing your attention to 
a rapid survey of the reforms and improvements in the province of 
Buenos Ayres, produced by the revolution and its influence on 
knowledge, society, and manners. 

The effects of the revolution are visible in the changes produced 
in the state of society. The difference in the freedom of acting 
and thinking, from that which preceded the revolution, must neces- 
sarily be great. The freedom of commerce must have given a 
spring to exertions of native enterprise and intelligence, while the 
active scenes of war and politics, for the last ten years, have 
awakened the genius of the country, which had so long slumbered. 
The generation now on the stage, may almost be said to have been 
reared under a new order of things. The common stock of ideas 
among the people* has been greatly augmented, the natural conse^ 
quence of the important political events which daily transpire, and 
in which every man, like the citizen of Athens, feels an interests 
The newspapers are every where circulated, together with the msh 

b3 
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nifestMS of the goTernniait^ which is oUiged to court tbt appro- 
batioo of public opinion, on all measures of moment II is not very 
unusual for the same countryman, who, a few years ago, never 
troubled himself about any thing beyond the narrow circle of his 
domestic concerns, to purchase a newspaper on coming to town, 
as a matter of course, and if unable to read, to request the first 
one he meets to do him that favour. The country curates are more- 
over enjoined to read th^ newspapers and manifestoes, regularly 
to their flocks. The Spirit of improvement may be seen in every 
thing. Even some of those who are under the influence of strong 
prejudices against the revolution, frequently remark the changes 
for better, which have taken place. Their habits, manners, dress, 
and mode of livii^, have been improved by intercourse wMh stran- 
gers, and the free introduction of foreign ciistpiiiMi» particuhirly 
English, Ancricari, and French. GieMt pr^udices prevail agaiust 
whatever is Spanbb. It is even ofiensive to tbem, lo be called by 
tills name; they prefer to be identijficd witb the aborigines of the 
country. Theappelhtion which they have assumed* and io which 
tfaey take a ptide» ia that of South Americans. 

A powerful stimulus must necessarily have been given to. their 
wdiistry, by two iwiporlaiit oitvmstmcmi tbe4iimButiQQ in prices 
#f foreign mcfchaidiscif and the grtal iftcrease m mint of tha 
fKroduds tf the cDiuitry^ with thft coosequeoi lis^ of profwrty. 
Though the grounds in the neighbourhood of cities art h^Uy im- 
proved, a» I have already stated, agricuUuDe^ comparatsvel^ sfieak- 
log, ia ia a low eonditiDn. In general* the bwds are badly tUkd. 
The plough is rarely used* and the subatitute is a tery iddftffimot 
one. But notwithstanding Use disadvantages of the present mt* 
tkod of culture, I was idbrmed by reputeble persons, that the 
averagie cxop of wheat ia not lasa than fifty bushels per acre, kt 
Ipood seasons. 

On the subject of religiof], especiaUy, tite change in the public 
mind, has been very great. The Catholic fidtb is establisbtd aa 
that of the stat^ but there aie many advocates, both ia com^ersa- 
tion and in writing, of universal toleration. Some members of 
congress, are jaid to be strongly ia fiivour of it; but the ignorant 
and iDpefstitioiispartbfthe people tog^hcr with tfaerq[tthreki^^ 
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w«tild aot b% salbfied ilrtth nioli a aieatiire, while the liberalky 
peevailiBg aaaomg the better iafermed classes, li imA, as to secure 
a virtiial tolevatibto for ike present. Besides^ from the circiMi- 
stance of there bei^g oo sects to the coutatry, such a provUion ma j 
wait the ptvgfess of Uberalky io pubiie 'opiaiMi. lu iacA* the hu- 
maa mind hae been set iree» on all matters i){ a i^seral abstiaot> 
nature, althoH^ the liberty of die pieas Is circUoMHcribed, in some 
degree^ with t«^)eGt to atrictures oo public measures and men, 
and the established tehgibn; but there is neither ioqubition nor 
prerious license. They acknowledge the foipt as a spiritual liead 
iterdy, and do aot think him entitled to any authorise inta-fere 
in their temporal coBcen». His bull in la? omr of the ki^ of 
l^in, against this colomsts, which may be almost regarded as an 
excommunication, produced little or no sensation. 

The number of atonks and nuns, never was very gr^t in 
Buenos Ayres, when compared with other portions of the Spadish 
dominions. They hate diminished since the rerolution. There was 
at one time» a positife law passed, foibidding any one to become 4 
monk or a nun ; bnt they were obliged to repeal it^ and it was 
afterwards passed with some modificatioJM. .The restrictions sub- 
stituted, aided by public opinion, have nearly produced the desired 
efiect. Few of the youth of the country, a)>ply themtelves to the 
study of theology, since other occupations much more tempting to 
their ambition, have been opened to their choice. Formerly, the 
priesthood waft the chief aim of young men of the best families, 
who were desirous of distinction; as in fact, it constituted almost 
the only profession to which those who had received a liberal edu- 
cation, could devote themselves; which will readily account for 
the circumstance of so nmny of the secfilar clergy directing their 
attention, at present, eitclusively to politics. The regular clergy, 
who are permitted by the nature pf their profession, to take part in 
the business of the world, or to hold secular offices^ are many of 
them Europeans; but those of them who are natives, take the 
same lively interest in passing events, with the other classes of the 
community. 

They have gone cautiously to work, in reforms, in the different 
hraftches of their municipal laws, and the adminlB^tration of theip, 
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The number of offices has been considerably dimimshed^ and re-. 
sponsibilitj rendered more direct and severe. The judiciary sys- 
tem has undergone many improvements, and nearly all the leading 
features of the law* which did not harmonise with the principles of 
free government, have been expunged, though some of the former 
evils still remain. The barbarous impositions on the aborigines, 
have been abolished. The odious alcavalla, and other obnoxious 
taxes, modified, so as no longer to be vexatious; slavery and the 
slave trade forbidden in future; and all titles of nobility prohi- • 
bited, under the pain of the loss of citizenship. The law of primo- 
gentiture is also expunged from their system. In the provisional 
statute, as has been stated, nearly all the principles of free repre- 
sentative government are recognised, accompanied it is true, with 
certain drawbacks, for which they plead the necessity of the times, 
but which, they profess their intention to do away, on the final 
settlement of the government; a consummation anxiously desired 
by all classes of inhabitants. The example of France has warned 
them not to attempt too much at first ; they have followed the plan 
of the United States, in the introduction of gradual reforms, 
instead of resorting to violent and sudden innovations and revo*. 
lutions. 

Next to the establishment of their independence b^r arms, the 
education of their youth appears to be the subject of the most 
anxious interest. They complain, that every possible impediment 
was thrown in the way of education, previous to the revolution ; 
that so far from fostering public institutions for this purpose, se- 
veral schools were actually prohibited in the capital, and the young 
men were not. without restraint, permitted to go abroad for their 
education. There was a college at Cordova, at which those 
destined for the bar, or the priesthood, completed their studies, upon 
the ancient monkish principles. Another called San Carlos, (now 
the Union of the South,) had been opened at Buenos Ayres, but 
was afterwards converted into barracks for soldiers. It is an im- 
mense building, more extensive, perhaps, than any which has been 
dedicated to learning in this country ; and it has lately been fitted 
op at very great expense. The school was to have opened in May 

Jane, on a more modem and liberal plan of discipline and in- 
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struction. The library of the state, is kept in an adjoining build- 
ing ; it occupies a suit of six rooms, and contains near twenty 
thousand volumes, the greater part rare and valuable. It is 
formed out of the library of the Jesuits, the books collected 
in the different monasteries, donations from individuals, and an 
annual appropriation by the government, and contains works on 
all subjects, and in all the languages of the polished nations of 
Europe. A very valuable addition has been lately made, of 
several thousand volumes, brought to Buenos Ayres by Mr. Bon- 
pland, the companion of the celebrated Humboldt. 

Besides the university of Cordova, at which there are about one 
hundred and fifty students, there are public schools in all the prin- 
cipal towns, supported by their respective corporations. In 
Buenos Ayres, besides an academy, in which are taught the higher' 
branches, and the college before mentioned^ there are eight public 
schools, for whose support, the corporation contributes about seven 
thousand dollars annually ; and, according to the returns of last 
year, the number of scholars amounted to eight hundred and sixty- 
four. There are five other schools, exclusively for the benefit of 
the poor, and under the charge of the different monasteries; these 
are supplied with books and stationery at the public expense. 
There are also parish schools in the country, for the support of 
which, a portion of the tithes has been lately set apart. It is rare 
to meet with a boy, ten or twelve years of age, in the city of 
Buenos Ayres, who cannot read and write. Besides the scholars 
thus instructed, many have private tutors. In addition to all this, 
I must not omit to mention the military academies supported by 
government at Buenos Ayres and Tucuman, at which there are a 
considerable number of cadets. 

There are no prohibited books of any kind ; all are permitted to 
circulate freely, or to be openly sold in the book stores ; among 
them is the New Testament in Spanish. This alone, is a prodigious 
step towards the emancipation of their minds from prejudices. 
There are several book stores, whose profits have rapidly increased : 
a proof that the number of readers has augmented in the same 
proportion. There had been a large importation of English books, 
a hinguage becoming daily more familiar to them. Eight years 
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igo« the meoluuiio art of piiotiiif was acvcelj known in Buenot 
AjrtMi at present* there are three fMriHting offices^ one of then 
is very extensiYe^ contBiaiog four presses. The price of printing 
ii» notwithstanding^ at least three times higher than in the United 
States ; but as there is no trade, or interooorse with Spain, ali 
acho<^ books naed in the.oonntry, tome of them origmal, are pub- 
lished at Buenos Ayres ; the business is, therefore, profitable, and 
lapidiy extending. There are nnny political essays, which, in- 
ilead of being inserted in the newspapers, are pablidied in loose 
sheets : there are also original pamphlets, as well as republications 
of foreign works. The constitution of the United States, and of 
the different states, together with a rery good history of our country^ 
and many of our most important state papen, are widely circolated. 
Hie work of Dean Funes, the venerable Ustorian of the country, 
comprised in three large octavo volumes, considering the infancy 
of the typographic art in this part of the world, may be regarded 
as an undertaking of some magnitude. 

There are three weekly journals, or newspapers, published in 
the city, which have an extensive circulation through the United 
Provinces. They all advocate the principles of liberty and repulK* 
lican forms of government, as none othw would suit the public 
taste. The year before last, it is true, one of the papers ventured 
to advocate. the restoration of the Incas of Peru, with a limited 
inonarchy, but it was badly received. No proposition for the 
restoration of hereditary power of any kind, as far as I could learn, 
will be seriously listened to for a moment by tiie people. Even 
the ordinary language has changed. They speak of '* the state," 
" the people,'' ** the public," ** the country,*' and use other terms, 
as in the United States, implying the interest that each man takes in 
what appertains to the community. The first principle constantly 
inculcated is, ** that all power rightfully emanates from the people." 
This, and similar dogmas, forma part of the education of children, 
taught at the same time with their catechism. It is natural, that 
the passion for free government, should be continually increasing. 
A fact may be mentioned, to shew the solid advancement they have 
made, which is, that the number of votes taken at their elections, 
increues every year. In becoming habituated to this peaoefol and 
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dnierly mode of txerdsing Ibcir right of cfaoonng thofe who are 
to be invested with authority, the tumultuous and kregular re- 
moval, by a kind of genenil aedanatioB of those who have been 
ohosen, will gradually cease. 

Rather than disturb the order of sbdety^ they will endure with 
patience^ until the time arrives, for effecting a regular and consti-^' 
tutional change* Since the election of th® present director, none 
of these tumults, before so Ircqiien^ have occurred. These tuBiult8> 
have seldom been, attended with blood-shed; yet they . produce 
great confusion and disorder, and give rise to habits of insubor*. 
dination, at the same tinie that they are ruinous to the character of 
a nation. 

The viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres differed from the rest in one 
important particular. It contained no nobility, or if any, very 
few. This may l)e regarded, as a iavourabk circumstance in their 
society* Another favourable feature, very necessary to the success- 
ful administration of their affiurs, is the conduct of many indi- 
viduals who have filled the highest office of state, in descending 
from that dignified situation to inferior posts, and discharging their 
duties with alacrity. Thus we behold General A. Balcarce, who 
was formerly director, pustiog as 9econd in command to Colouel 
San Martin ; Colonel Alvarez, also a director at one period, now 
atrviiig in the staff, under tbe chief of that department ; General 
Ascuenega and General Rondeau, once elected to tlie chair of 
state, is at present employed in a minor office* There are others 
who have occupied the same elevated post, who have retired to the 
station of private citizens. 

The general capacities of the United Provinces for national de- 
fience, are also importiint in many respects. The nature and ex« 
tent of the country afford the inhabitants numerous advantages 
over an invading army. The ease with which their herds of cattle 
may be driven to distant places, beyond the reach of an enemy, amd 
the rapid movements the troops of the country can make, from the 
ample supply of horses and mules, are circumstances of great con- 
sequence ilia military view. Even the towns not fortified, from 
the manner in which they are built, and from the construction of 
their houses^ fuuiisb powerful meaas of defencci as the BriUsb 
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amy, under General Whitelock, ezperienced in their attack on 
Buenos A jres. 

I am sensible that, in the course of these statements and re- 
marks, some inaccuracies and errors must have occurred, but they 
have been unintentional. I have only to add, that the reception 
of the commissioners at Buenos Ay res, by the chief magistrate, 
was friendly and flattering. From every class, they met with a 
cordial welcome. The people, in general, appeared to be very 
much attached to the American character, and the government 
and citizens of the United States. 

Should any thing further occur, it shall be made the subject of 
a future paper. 

I have the honor to be. 
With great respect. 

Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. A. RODN£Y. 




Mr. Graham to the Secretary of State. 

Washington^ 5th Nov. 1818. 
SIR, 

Mr. Rodney having undertaken to draw up, for our joint 
signature, a report respecting the present situation of the country 
we recently visited under the orders of the president, and circum- 
stances having prevented him from presenting it to me for perusal 
until his late arrival in this city, I was not aware until then, that I 
should have occasion to present to you my individual views on 
that subject. But on an attentive perusal of the paper he drew 
up, I found, that although there was not perhaps any important 
fact on which we essentially differed, yet that some were stated of 
which 1 was not aware ; and that we had taken views which it 
might be difficult to combine during the short time then allowed 
to us, and of which it might be proper that you should be put in 
possession. Under these circumstances, I thought it better to 
submit to the disadvantage of hastily throwing my observations 
'getheri and of presenting them separately, than to. ask him to 
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dennge the genend temff of hn report bj introdiieiog tlwB 
into it. 

The irnral of BIr. Bland, who will necessarily nnke a sqn- 
rate report, will, I tmst, reconcile the president to the coarse I 
have taken, as from a combined yiev of what we indindoally 
state, he may, perhaps, be better enabled to draw his own infer- 
ences as to the actoal situation and future prospects of the coon* 
try we Ttsited, than from any just report in which we couM all 
have agreed, as under ordinary circumstances, that must bate 
.been the result of a compromise of opinions, and would probably 
have excluded some facts, or some views, which, one or the other 
of us, will, in the mode now adopted, present to you. 

In my particular situation, however, I thought it less necessary 
to go into detail, as I knew that the report of Mr. Rodney would 
furnish information on points which I omit 
With great respect, 

I have the honor to be, sir. 

Your most obedient servant, 

JOHN GRAHAM. 

Ham.Jobi Q. A^nu, Seertiwry of SMe. 



The eouitry formerly known a» the viceroyahy of Boenos 
Ayies, extending from the north western sources of the river La 
Plata to the southern cape of America, and from the confines of 
Brazil and the ocean, to the ridge of the Andes, may be ooott* 
dered as that which is called ** The United Provinces of Sonth 
America.*' 

Under the royal government, it was divided into the intendco- 
cies, or provinces, of Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Cordova, Salla, 
Potosi, Plata, Cochabamba, La Pax, and Puno. Subsequently to 
the revolution, in the year 1814, another division was made ; and 
from the provinces of Cordova, Salta, and Buenos Ayres, iiere 
taken those of Cuyo or Mendbxa, Tncuman, Corrientes, EiRitiie 
Rios, and the Banda Oriental. The others, it is believed, retaioed 
their former boundaries, and, with the exception of Parttgoi^, are 
generally called '< Upper Pern.'* 
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Thk widely extended coaotry embraces almoft efery Tviety of 
climate and soil, and is capable of almost cTery variety of pto- 
dnction. A large part of it, however^ particularly on tbe west- 
tide of the river La Rata, and southerly towards cape Horn, n 
deficient in wood» even for fuel ; and in water, that which is fbnnd 
u generally brackish. 

Although three centuries have passed by since tiie Spaniards 
mde their first settlement in this country, and some considttable 
towns and cities have grown in it ; yet its general improvement 
and population have by no means kept pace with tbem, for tiie 
lower provinces have been almost entirely abandoned to the int- 
mense lierds of cattle which graze on their plains, and require 
only the partial care of a comparatively few herdsmen-; tfid the 
inhabitants of Upper Peru have been engaged more generally in 
the business of mining than was £ivorabTe to improvement ol- 
population* Certain small districts^ having peculiar advantages, 
are said to be well cultivated, and very productive ; but agricul- 
ture has, in general, been very much neglected. It is, in a great 
degree, confined to the vicinity of the towns and cities^ and may 
be said to limit its supplies to their demands. This stat^ of things, 
combined with the regulations of the former government, the 
influence of climate, and the force of example, has stamped the 
character of mdofeoce u|k)n that dass of society usaally totsU 
dcred as the hboring class. The same causes have not operated, 
at least, not with the same fbnoe, spoa the other infaafoitaBts of 
the oountiy ; hence, they are more industrioav and oImk adifii. 
Tlmir maimers are sociid, frkudty, and |)olile. laiativa talents 
they are said to be inferior to no people ; and they have given 
piOo£i that they are capable of gcei^ and persevering efforts ^ tliat 
liqrara ardently attached ta their eonnlryv and warmly oilistcd 
'ill the cause of its independence. 

' It;is(not necessary for me to entil: into a Atxil of the causes 
which led to the revoludon k ItftOw The most miniediate, pe»- 
iHf^i, are to be fcund in the iiicideot» connected witfar the twain- 
ifUrioDS of the country by die British, in the years 1966 and 2806, 
nod in the subsequeaft eventb i»Spiin^ as^tiMfjp faavt had" a direct 
tendency to show these people iheir etnuti^inllth iind the h 



padty of Spun t» give ttem protection, or enfinrce obedienee^ 
The groundwork was^ however, laid in the jealous and oppresaife 
ajatem adopted at a more earij period by the kmgs of Spaiti^ 
whose policy it seemed to be, to keep within as narrow limitt as 
circumstaaces would permit, the intelligence, wealth, and pofNi^ 
lation of that part of America sidbject to their dominioD, as the 
surest means of preserring an empire, which they considered the 
great source of their wealth and power. ^ 

The revolution having been auspioioudy commosced in the ci^ 
of Buenos Ayres, was warmly and ceaiously 8iq>ported by tlie 
great mass of the people descended from the Spaniards ; bat th^ 
native Spaniards, as well those domesticated in the country, ai 
those in the service of the king, were almost alt opposed to it, par- 
tlculariy at the time, and under the circumstances it took plaice. 
Dissentions were the immediate result, and their long standing 
jealousy and distrust of each other, have, by subsequent events, 
been heightened into deadly hostility, which time alone can wear 
away. These dissentions have been considered as one of the 
causes that produced those which subsequently took place amongst 
the patriots Aemselves, and which have been most serious obsta^ 
cles to the progress of the revolution. Other obstacles, however, 
have beea presented by the royal government in Peru, which bis 
hitherto not only been able to maintain itself there, but has found 
means, by enllstiiig the native Peruvians into its service, to mnd, 
at different time», considerable armies into the upper provinces 
on the La Plata, wheie the war has been canried on from the com^ 
mencement of the revohition to the present day, with various 
success ; the great extent and peculiar character of the country, 
and the v?ant of resources having prevented either party frdtn 
making a blow, decisive of the contest. When we came awayv 
the advantage in that quarter was on the aide of the Spaniard^ 
as they were in possession of the provinces of Uppel* Peru, which 
had, to a. certain degree at least, joined in the revolution, and some 
ef wlti^h iune' represented m the congress^ £very where elie, tlmy 
have been obliged tb yield up the ^dhpevbittettt; and abandon' *ll(e 
country, or submit' loathe ruling' poweK ThtfpiMmliitt'sitiMitibii»sif 
M6nte Videoronth^ least side of tht^ertm P{«t«i iipni toifae 
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§eMf and ftrongly fortified, enabled the Spanish naTsl and anUtaiy 
forces, at an early period in the rerolution, to make a stand there ; 
they were ultimately obliged to surrender it, not, howerer, until 
long protracted, and perhaps ill directed efforts on the part of the 
assailants, had given rise to many jarring incidents between those 
who came from the opposite sliores of the rivers, pi^bably the 
effect, in part at least, of anciettt jealousies, kept alive by the indi- 
T^dual interests of particular leaders ; these have been followed 
by events calculated to produce a still greater alieoatiou; and 
although several attempts have been made to bring about a union, 
they have hitherto been unsuccessful. The provinces of the 
Baoda Oriental, and the Entre Rois, on the eastern side of 
the river, under the direction of general Artigas, are now at war 
with those on the western side, under the government of the con- 
gress at Buenos Ayres. 

This war has originated from a combination of causes, in which 
both parties have perhaps, something to complain of, and some- 
thing to blame themselves for. 

General Artigas and his followers profess a belief, that it is the 
intention of the government of Buenos Ayres to put them down, 
and oblige them to submit to such arrangements as will deprive 
them of the privileges of self-government, to which they claim to 
have a right. They say, however, that they are willing to unite 
with the people on the western side of the river; but not in such 
a way as will subject them to what they call the tyranny of the 
city of Buenos Ayres. On the other hand, it is stated that this is 
merely a pretext ; that the real object of general Artigas, and of 
some of his principal ofiicers, is t(# prevent a union on any terms, 
and to preserve the power they have acquired, by giving an erro- 
neous excitement to the people who follow them. That it is wish- 
ed and intended to place these provinces on a footing with the 
others. That the respectable portion of their inhabitants are 
aware of this fact, and anxious for b union, but are prevented 
from openly expressing their sentiments, from a fear of general 
Artigas, whose povrer is unoontroUed by kw or justice, and hence 
Ihe propifiety and necessity of aiding them to resist it Annies 
Jiave acoofdingly. been marched, within t^e^^present year, into 
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these provinces; but they were not joined by a number of the 
inhabitants, and were defeated with great loss. 

This war is evidently a source of great injury and regret, and 
at the same thne of extraordinary irritation to both parties ; for 
independently of other causes of recrimination, each accuses the 
other of having brought about that state of things, which 
threatens to place a most important and valuable portion of their 
country in the hands of a foreign power, who has invaded it witli^ 
a regular and well appointed army, and is gradually taking pos- 
session of commanding points, from which it may be difficult for 
their united force hereafter to dislodge them. That they will unite, 
is, I think, to be calculated on, unless some event, disastrous to 
the cause of the revolution itself takes place ; for their mutual 
interest requires a union. But more of moderation and discre- 
tion, may be necessary to bring it about, than is at this time to be 
expected, from the irritated feelings of some of the principal 
personages on both sides. 

The city of Santa Fee, and a small district of country around 
it, also refuse to acknowledge the authority of the government of 
Buenos Ayres. 

In Paraguay^ the events of the revolution have differed from 
those in any other province, as the inhabitants of that country 
have uniformly resisted the efforts of the other provinces to unite 
with them. After having aided the Spanish placed over them, to 
repel a military force which had been sent to overthrow them, they 
themselves expelled from their country these authorities, and estar 
blished a government of then: own, totally unconnected with 
that of the other provinces, with whom they manifest an unwil* 
Imgness to keep up even a commercial intercourse. This has 
given rise to a suspicion in the minds of some, that there is a se- 
cret predilection among them for the ancient order of things. 
But from what is said of their cold and calculating character, 
from the safe position of their country, and its capacity to supply 
its own vnmts, it is probable that their object b to husband their 
resources, and profit by the exertions of others^ without giving 
their own in aid of them ; and possibly in case of ultimate fai- 
lure, to place thdr conduct in a less objectionable point of view 
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before the govemtnent of Spain. Wtntever may hfffe been tfaeir 
motives, they have hitherto contrived to escape. In a gveat m e asu r e , 
the evils of war. 

Their resources in men and money are said to be connderable, 
and no country is more independent of foreign supplies. 

Their conduct furnishes a striking contrast to that of the peo- 
ple of Buenos Ayres, who entered into the revolation with vn- 
^bounded seal and energy, and have ever been ready to meet the 
'tfifficuliies of so great an undertaking. This circumstance, con- 
nected with their local situation, greater resources, and more ge- 
neral information ; and perhaps the fact of theiir having been the 
first to get power into their hands, have had the effect to give 
'them a controling influence over the revolutionary government, 
winch has not failed to excite, in some d^ree, the Jealousy of the 
other provinces, and amongst themselves a feeling of superiority 
^little calcitlated to allay that jealousy. Great evik were, at one 
time, apprehended from this state of things, but the congress 
Which met at Tucuman, in Mardh, 181(T, composed of idepnties 
ifirom the several provinces then unitied, ussumed fhe sovereign 
power of the country, boldly declared its absolute independence, 
and adopted a provisional form of government, which u under- 
itood to have the efiect of allaying dissentions, and bf ihtroductng 
m more regular administration of public afiairs. 

• • ^ 

' It will be seen from the documents in your possession, that 
^u provisional constitution recognises many of the principles of 
free government ; but with such drawbacks us are 'little calculated 
to enforce them in practice. Great allowances are doiJ^lSess 
to be made for the circumstances of the times, and the danger 
and difficulty of tearing up ancient institutions, or of adap&g 
new principles to them ; but after due allowance for alf Ih^se 
considerations, it did not appear fe me that so inuch 'hiaHf been 
done for the cause of civil Fiberty; ftk' might fiavie beeh iii^ct^, 
or that those in power were its strongest advocates. * 

It is generally admitted, however, <K«t sothe cbaiig^ fo^^'the 
better have been made. IVIuch carfe ^eiri^ to *b^ tifteif to Wdueate 
the rising generation, and as those who are 'hdwcbmiii^ bd^fhe 
theatre of action have g;roWn up sffftce^e'^i^ointnencenibnl'of'Yhe 
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revolntioi^ and ba«t had the ad«aitage of the light thrown io hj 
it, it is hk to Mtpptm^, thsU they wjU be better prepared to sup 

* « 

port and adsinistAff a free goveriHiieQt than tbose whose faabi^ 
were fiormed uoder tlie colooiaJi gotverament of Spain* 

Tke oominerce and maawfaetaf es of the country have gfowa, 
beyond its agricultBre. Varioiu causes* however, have contribatcd * 
to lessen some^lMranches of manufaetufe sinc.e the revolution, bujk- 
comaMrce b understood to have increased by iL A much greater 
rariety and quantity of foreign goods are imported, and a grcat^» 
deonand is open for the productions of the country. The city 
of Buenos Ayres is the seat of this commerce. From it, foreiigip,. 
and some domestic goods, are spread through the interior as £ur-^ 
Chili and Upper Peru, and in return, the various, productions ai[« 
drawn to it. This trade is carried on principally by land, ^9^ 
is that between the different provinces, though some small portion 
of it finds its way up and down the large rivers forming the 
La Plata ; which is itself not so much a river as a great bay. 
The abundance of cattk, horses^ and mules, and some other ani- 
mals peeuliar to the country, which are used in the mountainoui 
regions of Peru, furnish facilities for transportation, not to b^ 
found in any other country so little improved ; hence^ the price of 
transportation is very low, and the internal trade : greater than 
it otiierwise wpuld be, though it had been materially lessened io 
some important branches by the war with Peru, and the system 
adopted in Paraguay. 

The export and import trade is principally in tlie hands of the 
British, though the United States and other nations participate 
in it to a certain degree. It is depended on as the great source 
of revenue to the state — hence they have been tempted to make 
the duties very high, and to lay them upon both imports and ex- 
piKts, with the exception of lumber and military stores. This 
circumstance, connected with the fact, that payment is demanded 
at the custom house before the goods are delivered, has led to a 
regular system of smuggling, which is said to be carried to great 
excess, and doubtless occasions the official returns to fall short 
of the actual amount of the trade. This may be the reason why 
they were not given to us. The articles imported 9re aliaoit 
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every variety of European and East India goods, principally from 
England. Rum, sugar, coffee, tobacco, cotton, and timber from 
Brazil. Lumber of almost every description, cod fish, furniture, 
gin, and some smaller articles, from the United States, together 
with military stores, which, however, find their way into the coun- 
try directly from Europe^ anil are thus furnished at a cheaper rate 
than we can sell them. The principal articles of export are taken 
from the various animals of the country, tame and wild, from the 
•X to the chinchilla, copper from Chili, and some of the precious 
metals, drawn principally from Peru ; but as gold is worth 17 dollars 
pr. oz. and passed by tale at that ratCy very little of it is exported. 
Hence the currency of the country is gold, for they have no 
paper money. The " Libranzas,** or bills of credit, issued by 
the government, are, however, an article of traffic among the mer- 
diants, as they are received in payment of one half of the duties. 
No distinction is made in fiivour of the trade of any nation, save 
only that the British merchants have some peculiar faciUtiet 
granted them in relation to their letters, which are an object 
of taxation, at least so far as applies to those sent out of the 
country. 

In the official statements given to us, and to which I beg leave 
generally to refer for information as to the foreign relations, the 
productions, military and naval force, revenue and population, the 
latter is stated at 1,300,000, exclusive of Indians. This is under- 
stood as comprehending the population of all the provinces ; but 
as some of them are not under the government at Buenos Ayres, 
I have thought it proper to annex the several estimates I collected 
of the population of each province, as they may ser\'e to give 
some general information on that point. The most immediate 
difficulty felt by the government whilst we were in the country, 
seemed to arise from the want of money ; for sQthough the debt 
was small, their credit was low. It had not been found practi- 
cable to adopt a system of finance adequate to the exigencies of 
the times, though it would seem, from the statement given to us, 
that the revenue of the last year exceeded the expenses. The im- 
portant events of the present year in Chili, of which you are in- 
formed, will doubtless, have the effect to raise the credit of the 
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country, and to lessen the pressure upon it at least for a time ; 
and will probably leave the government more at leisure to atteodi 
to its internal afiairs. i 

When we came away, it was understood that a committee of the 
congress was engaged in drafting a new constitution ; the- power 
of forming and adopting it being exclusively vested in the con-: 
gress. Whether it will assume a federal or nations^ character is; 
somewhat doubtful, as there are evidently two parties in the 
country, whose views in this respect are very different, and it is 
believed that they are both represented in the congress. The one 
party is in fovour of a consolidated, or national government— rtbe 
other wishes for a federal government, somewhat upon the prin- 
ciple of that of the United States* The probability seems to be^ 
that although there might be a majority of the people in the pro* 
vinces, generally in favour of the federal system, that it would 
not be adopted, upon the groimd that it was not so well calcu|ate4 
as a national government^ to provide for the common defence, 
the great object now in view. The same general reason may be 
urged perhaps, for giving to the latter, should it be adopted, less 
of a republican character than probably would have been given 
to it, in more quiet and peaceful times. There is danger too, as 
the power of forming and adopting the const/tution is placed in 
the hands of a few, that the rights and privileges of the people 
may not be so well understood, or attended to, as they should 
have been, had the people themselves had a more immediate 
agency in the affair. It is not to be doubted, however, that it 
will at least have a republican form, and be bottomed upon the 
principles of independence, which is contended for by all descrqpr 
tions of politicians in the country, who have taken part in the re- 
volution, and will, it is believed, be supported by them in any 
event, to the last extremity. 

The means of defence of which they are fully aware, are in 
proportion to their numbers, greater perhaps, than those of almost 
any other people, and the duration* and the events of war, have 
strenghtened the general determination never to submit to Spain. 
This determination rests upon the recollection of former suffer* 
ings and depriva.tioBs ; upon a consciousness of thfsir ability ^to 
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defend and to govern tliemselves : and npon a eonfidticn, that m 
oMe of submission, on any terms, they wouki sooner or later, be 
made to feel the vengeance of the mother comitry. These cob*- 
siderations doubtless have the nM>st weight upon the misds- of 
those, who have taken a leading part. They of comrse use all 
their influence to enforce them, and thus to keep up the spirit of 
the revolution. In this they probably have bad the leas difficulty^ 
a(( although the sufferings of the people have been great, particu* 
liirry in military service, and in raising the contributions necessary 
t6¥ that service ; yet the incnbus of Spanish power being thrown 
Olf/and with it that train of followers who filled up almost every 
avenue to wealth and consequence, the higher classes have been 
awakened to a sense of advantage they did not before enjoy. 
They have seen their commerce freed from legal restraints. 
Vhtit articles of export become more valuable, their supplies 
jhrnished at a low^ rate, and all the offices of government, or 
other employments, laid open to them, as Ihir objects of competition. 
The lower classes have found their labour more in demand and 
better paid for; and their importance in society greater than it 
formerly was. 

They are yet, however, from their indolence, general want of 
education, and the great mixture 6f ^ casts" among them, in a de- 
graded state, but little felt in the afiairs of the government. < The 
Stimulus now given will operate to produce a change in them for 
the better, and it is to be presumed will gradually have its effect, 
as their docility, intelligence, and activity, when called into ser- 
VRSe, give evidence that they are not deficient in natural orpfaysi- 
-eal powers, 

- Labour, as it becomes more general, will become less irksome 
to individuals, and the gradual acquisition of property, which 
must necessarily result from it in such a country, under a good 
^vemment, will doubtless produce the happy effects there which it 
-has uniformly produced elsewhere ; and more especially in coun- 
-tties where the population is small when compared to the extent of 
•territory. 

I am very sensible that I may have been led into errors of fact» 
'or inference. In that case, I can plead honesty of intention and 
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tbe difficultjr of collecting at > single point, and within aipmited 
time, correct infonnation ; or uf analyzing that which wai tmU 
lected, respecting a people in a state of reTolntion who are spread 
AVer an immeiue country, and whose habits, inatita l ions, and lan- 
guage are lo different irom our owe. 

I have only to add that we were politelgr received by tbc.tu- 
|>naBe director, who made every profession for our govenunen^ 
and every offer of accomHiodatioo to us, as its agents, wfaich wc 
bad a right to expect ; and that the people manifested on all oci»- 
aions the most friendly dispositions. ' - 



_E$timate of the popula^oa «/ the United Provmee$t 
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106,000 
76,000 
Hfi.OOO 
45,000 
36,000 
20,000 
34,000 
38,000 
16,000 
25.000 
60,000 


120,000 
76.000 
45,000 
60,000 
40.000 
20,000 
34,000 
38,000 
16,000 
26,000 
60,000 


250,000 
I00.00O 
20,000 






489,000 


523,000 
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Not represented. 



Frovincts of Upper 
Peru. 
Cochabamba, 
Potosiy . . . 
Plata, or Choreas, 
L<a iraZf • • • 
Puno, . • . . 

Paraguay, . . . 

Banda Oriental, and 
Entre Rios, . . • 



100,000 
11:2,000 
112,000 

• • 
120,000 



120,000 
112,000 
1 12,000 



} 



50,000 



200,000 
250,000 
175,000 
300,000 
280,000 
300,000 



NoTB — It is not understood that any part of the province of Corrientes, 
or that of the city, or district of Santa Fee, is included in this estimate ; 
and some districts of some^f the other provinces may be omitted. 
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